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EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL TEXTS — ABBREVIATIONS 


The editions of Greek texts which I use are — unless indicated otherwise - those 
included in: Luci Berkowitz - Karl A. Squitier, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. 
Canon of Greek Authors and Works, Second Edition, New York - Oxford, 
1986. References usually follow the system used for the CD ROM #D 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae of the Packard Humanities Institute, Irvine, 
California. For Albinus' Prologus the edition of Nüsser (1991) has been used, 
for Maximus of Tyre the edition of Trapp (1994). Favorinus has been quoted 
from the collection of fragments edited by Barigazzi (1966). The same edition 
has also been used for Galen's De optima doctrina. The line numbers for 
(Alcinous) Didaskalikos are those of Whittaker - Louis 1990; Stobaeus is 
quoted according to the volume, page and line numbers of thc Wachsmuth- 
Hense edition. Plutarch's Lives are referred to according to the chapter and 
section indications in the Teubner edition. 


Titles of periodicals are abbreviated as in L'année philologique; other abbrevi- 
ations can be found in my bibliography. "L" followed by a number stands for 
items of the Lamprias-catalogue, an ancient list of works attributed to Plutarch 
(ed. Sandbach 19692): e.g. L7 = 'Exageiwovóac xai Lxutiwv. 


CHAPTER 1 


ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHY IN POST-ACADEMIC TIMES 


I. ACADEMIC “SCEPTICISM” 


The Hellenistic New Academy was characterised by its particular interest in 


epistemology. It questioned the reliability of sensory perception, stressed the : 


limits of human knowledge in general, and particularly in religious and 
metaphysical matters. For this reason the so-called New Academy is 
commonly labelled sceptic. In the traditional and still widely accepted 
interpretation of the history of Platonic philosophy these sceptical 
tendencies came to an end with Antiochus of Ascalon, who - returning to the 
Old-Academic spirit but also mixing Platonic with extraneous, mainly Stoic, 
elements - inaugurated Middle Platonism!. By the time of Plutarch the New 
Academic, i.e. sceptical, tendencies are supposed to have disappeared 
almost completely from the philosophical scene as far as Platonism is 
concerned. No more than a few, negligible traces of this sceptical tendency 
are said to have survived. According to the same historiographical tradition 
New Academism was replaced by a philosophy as deeply religious as 
Platonism was meant to be from the beginning. The Delphic priest Plutarch 
came to be considered the incarnation of this new religious élan. This view 
implies that the New Academy lacked this religious spirit entirely, that it was 
in fact anti-religious. 

The traditional interpretation of the history of the Hellenistic Academy 
and of the Platonism of the Early Empire has, to a large extent, been 
determined by E. ZELLER's monumental history of Greek philosophy: Die 
Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (the first 
edition of the volume(s) dealing with Nacharistotelische Philosophie was 


! See e.g. ZINTZEN 1981; DI STEFANO 1984; but also DILLON 1977 (p. 43: "[...] the sceptical 
tradition has no place in Middle Platonism"). It should be noted that DILLON considerably 
modified his view in later publications, esp. since his article Self-Definition in Later Platonism 
(1982, see esp. p. 60-69). See also DILLON 1985. His 1977 monograph on the Middle Platonists, 
where the dominating idea is Antiochus' doctrinal restoration of Platonism, remains the 
standard work, however. In his afterword to the second, revised edition (London, 1996) 
DILLON reassesses the question (esp. p. 422-423), but does not elaborate a positive account of 
New Academic influences. As this new edition was not yet available at the time that I was 
writing the bulk of the present monograph. I have been unable to discuss all modifications to 
earlier views made by the author. . 
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published as early as 1852). This German scholar, inspired by HEGEL’s 
speculative method, developed — or rather canonised? - the schemes through 
which the history of Hellenistic and early Imperial Platonism were to be 
interpreted for generations of scholars to come. ZELLER was the first to 
claim a scientific status for the study of ancient philosophy, and it was this 
claim together with the erudite elaboration of his work that contributed a 
great deal to its success and far-reaching influence. His ideal of Philosophie- 
geschichte consisted in a combination of the scientific and the philosophical’. 
The latter supplied the a priori schemes* by means of which the source- 
material (the result of the scientific exploration of the sources) could be 
interpreted. In retrospect it now seems that through these schemes many 
elements and presuppositions from the philosophical debates of ZELLER's 
own time have been projected onto the history of Greek philosophy. At any 
rate, ZELLER and his disciples treated the terms dogmatism and scepticism 
as universal categories, whereas, in fact, their usage was to a large extent 
determined by the nineteenth-century context’. 

Since the early seventies, scholars of ancient philosophy have shown an 
increasing interest in ancient scepticism, Pyrrhonist and Academic alike’. 
On closer analysis Hellenistic scepticism turned out to be much richer, more 
complex and less homogeneous than had been presumed: between the 
different generations in the so-called New or sceptical Academy (Arcesilaus, 
Carneades, Philo of Larissa)*, significant differences could be found. As 


, 


? For the “prehistory” of the schemes and conceptions used by ZELLER see SCHNEIDER 1990, 
who endeavours to establish “eine Archäologie der Philosophiegeschichte", referring to 
Michel FOUCAULT's conception of archéologie. 

` Cf. ZELLER ISH, p. 86; 1888, p. 415. 

4 Cf. ZELLER 1844, p. 87-90; 1899, p. 572. See also SCHOLTZ 1979, p. 289-311. 

* Cf. LONG 1995, p. 938; ALBRECHT 1995, esp. p. 957-963. 

^ One may compare, e.g., HIRZEL 1912, p. 8-10; 192; 195; DE FAYE I 1923, p. 86-87: “Plus de 
vérité absolue. L'assaut fut si rude que le dogmatisme en fut fortement ébranlé, mais il ne fut 
pas ruiné. [...] L'esprit humain au fond répugne à l'incertain, donc au scepticisme. Tôt ou tard 
il en revient. Une réaction était inévitable." In this context DE FAYE refers to ZELLER (p. 88). 
7 One may compare WEISCHE's complaint (1961, p. 11 note 8) about the relative lack of 
interest in ancient scepticism with the bibliography compiled by MISURI (1990) for the years 
1979-1988. Indeed, this bibliography is approximately equal in length to that compiled by 
FERRARIA and SANTESE (1981) for the years 1880-1978. As is apparent from the latters' 
chronological survey (p. 846-848), there was already a considerable increase in the number of 
publications from the sixties onwards. This scholarly interest is paralleled by a "sceptical" 
renouveau in contemporary philosophy: cf. STRIKER 1981, p. 153. 

* Fora succinct but accurate survey of the "Protagonists" of the Hellenistic polemic, and for 
the main themes and positions, cf. SEDLEY 1980; LONG - SEDLEY I/II 1987. For a critical 
survey of the various views concerning the philosophical sources of Academic scepticism, see 
KRAMER 1971, p. 5-13. KRÁMER's own hypothesis (p. 14-58), however, focusing on the 
dialectical tradition within the Academy, is too rigorous in its rejection of other views — he 
excludes, in particular, the influence of Platonic dialogues on the development of the New 
Academy. See also GLUCKER 1978, p. 33-35 note 79. 
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soon as more attention was paid to the polemical context of the Hellenistic 
debates, and scholars focused on the way Platonists defined their own 
position in a polemical confrontation with other schools and against the 
background of the history of Platonism, it became clear that it might be 
rather unfortunate and misleading to label Academic philosophy as 
"scepticism" without further qualification. According to recent insights, the 
New Academics attacked the technicalities of the Stoic and Epicurean 
systems, rather than the possibility of cognition and knowledge as such?. The 
Stoic notion of xatddnyic, “apprehension”, was met by the Academic 
azatakypia, "inapprehensibility"; the Academic ézoyrj, “suspension of 
judgment" (or: "suspension of assent"), was in fact the reversal of the Stoic 
ovyzatadeats, "assent". The Academics actually borrowed the Zon 
concept from their opponents in order to destroy the Stoics’ own episte- ` 
mology. The dialectical positions taken up by the Academics in the course of ` 
the debate should therefore not be regarded as their own views, but were 
often meant to be merely ad hominem". 

Scholars argued that the terms "dogmatism" and "scepticism" are not the 
most appropriate terms to characterise the opposition between the Stoics 
and Epicureans on the onc hand, and the (New) Academics on the other. In 
any case, they were most probably not the terms in which the participants in 
the Hellenistic epistemological debate defined their own position. Neither 
Academic!! nor Pyrrhonian scepticism ever doubted the existence of an 
objective reality or truth"*. Moreover, their philosophy did not have the 
moral overtones the moderns believed it to have: it was not directed against 
morality or religion, but merely questioned excessive Stoic claims to a 
rational and systematic knowledge in these domains. 


9 CE TARRANT 1985, p. 7. 

19 Cf. COUISSIN 19292; 1929b; STRIKER 1980, p. 57; 62. Recently IOPPOLO (1986, p. 57-60; 
65) and ANNAS (1988, p. 101-103) have argued that this aspect has been overemphasised in 
the new — already “orthodox” - interpretation. However, their interpretation has in turn been 
challenged by - among others - LEvy (1990; 1993a; 1993b). Cf. infra (ch. 4, TIT, A) for this 
discussion. 

" As explicitly stated by Cicero Acad. H73: “nos, qui veri esse aliquid non negamus, percipi 
posse negamus." 

7" Cf. BURNYEAT 1980. esp. p. 22; SEDLEY 1983, esp. p. 10; FREDE 1984, esp. p. 255; 
WILLIAMS 1988, p. 547; 583-56. However, not all scholars are abreast of recent developments 
in this domain; e.g. CHATZILYSANDROS (1970, p. 9): "Die Skepsis ist ein Ausdruck des 
Zweifels über die Existenz der objektiven Welt". The author treats “scepticism” as a universal 


. concept (ibid.): "Die ersten skeptischen AuBerungen wurzeln in den ersten Werken des 


griechischen Geistes". Also BRUNSCHWIG (1988, p. 145-147) and LAURSEN (1992, p. 16; p. 

27) preserve the universal antithetical relation between scepticism and dogmatism. LAURSEN 

does not take into account the terms in which the ancient sceptics defined their own position, 

which allows him to make the misleading generalisation (p. 8) “[...] ancient skepticism was 

eg of an anti-philosophy than a philosophy.” One may also compare LACHENAUD 1993, p. 
I. Sé xw 
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In Hellenistic times oxemtixdg was not a technical term denoting the New 
Academic or Pyrrhonist school. The Academics definitely did not view their 
own position as sceptic: 


[...] before the first century BC philosophers did not view themselves, or their 
objectives, in the light of the familiar “sceptic-dogmatic” dichotomy, simply 
because the terms “sceptic” and “dogmatic” had not yet acquired the deter- 
minate senses we find in later writers such as Sextus Empiricus. 

(STOUGH 1987, p. 222) 


Indeed, so-called scepticism did not object to 6éyuata as such, nor did the 
latter term initially refer to the infallibility or unquestionability of 
knowledge. One could assent perfectly to óóyuata — even a “sceptic” could 
give a weak, moderate, or non-epistemic assent — without therefore being 
“dogmatic” in the sense the word has in modern languages". A more 
appropriate way to characterise the philosophy of the New Academy — and 
more in tune with its self-image — is to call it "aporetic"" or even better 
"Zetetic" 5: never satisfied with the obvious answers, the Academics 
undertook a continuing and open-minded search (Sito) for truth. 

Only later, with authors as Sextus Empiricus, did terms like ozextizoit and 
doypatiëm receive their technical meaning". For later “sceptics”, Platonists 
and Pyrrhonists alike, it became extremely important to determine whether 
or not the different members of the Academy did subscribe to d6ypnata and 
whether they could be rightfully called sceptics". It may further be noted 
that none of our main sources is unbiased in this respect: for Ciccro!", as well 
as for Sextus Empiricus or Numenius, the question who was to be considered 
a "sceptic" or "aporetic" was related to the legitimation of their own 
philosophical position". Sextus Empiricus projected the antithesis sceptic- 
dogmatic onto the past. His interpretation — though basically anachronistic 
and tendentious?" - profoundly influenced virtually all subsequent historio- 
graphy of ancient scepticism. 

For convenience I shall continue to make use of the established labels for 
ancient philosophical schools and movements, but simply as purely 


D Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 29-33; 62-65. In this respect REALE - RADICE V 1980, p. 79 is 
misleading. 

D As suggested by KRAMER 1971, p. 52. 

15 Cf. Gellius 11,5,6: Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,7. Compare, e.g., Cic. Hortensius frg. 107 Grilli 
(= August. Contra Acad. 1,7). 

16 Cf. STRIKER 1980, p. 54 note 1; BARNES 1982, p. 6-12 (with the notes p. 22-27); TARRANT 
1985, p. 25. 

VU Cf. STOUGH 1987, p. 224. 

13 Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 449. 

1 See also DOTY 1992, p. 4-5; LONG 1995, p. 946-947. 

2 Cf. ANNAS 1988, p. 107. 
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denotative terms, without the connotations of appreciation or reproof many 
of them might evoke. This applies to: Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Academy (for the “schools” of Arcesilaus, Carneades, Philo of Larissa, and 
Antiochus, respectively), New Academy (Second, Third and Fourth 
Academy taken together), Middle Platonism (the Platonism of the Early 
Empire, between Antiochus and Plotinus)*!. In using the term “scepticism” 
to designate the philosophy of both Pyrrhonism and the New Academy, I am 
only following scholarly conventions, without claiming by this very term any 
essential similarity with modern forms of scepticism. In accordance with 
ancient usage, "Academic" can refer to the philosophy of the New Academy. 


II. AIM AND STRUCTURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The new approach to Hellenistic scepticism focuses on its polemical context, 
and pays special attention to the argumentative schemes, the dialectical 
tools, and the strategies used by philosophers in order to legitimise their own 
position by claiming the authority of predecessors, in particular that of 
Socrates and Plato”, while neutralising similar claims of others. This new 
scholarly approach has resulted in numerous new insights: it has remarkably 
improved our knowledge of the Hellenistic Academy and fundamentally 
altered our perception of Academic scepticism. But the repercussions of 
these new interpretations on our view of Platonism in the early Empire are 
still insuffiently elaborated. Traditionally Middle Platonism, ie. the 
Platonism between Antiochus and Plotinus, is supposed to be free of any 
profound New Academic influence. Recently H. TARRANT? has suggested 
that the influence of Philo's Fourth Academy may have been far more 


"TI For the ancients the very fact of subdividing the history of the Academy already implied 
criticism: cf. Numenius (?) ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 14.4,13-16 (not included in DES PLACES’ 
collection of fragments; but compare frg. 24 DES PLACES 1973); Cic. Acad. I 13; 46 (cf. 
GLUCKER 1988, p. 50 note 53); see also LÉVY 1992, p. 11 note 8: GLUCKER 1978, p. 345; 
DÓRRIE 1987, p. 391. 

? The question whether the New Academic interpretation of Socrates and Plato is justified 
is treated by WOODRUFF 1986; LESHER 1987; ANNAS 1992; LÉVY 1993b, p. 256. See also 
FREDE 1992 (esp. p. 211; 215-216). It appears to be the case that the scepticism-dogmatism 
dichotomy does not allow of an appropriate characterisation of Plato's own position either; 
see ANNAS 1981, p. 193 ("knowledge is not opposed to scepticism"); 200 (“Here again we see 
how different are Plato's requirements on knowledge from our post-Cartesian ones. He finds 
it natural to think of knowledge as coming in degrees which vary with the intelligibility of its 
object; and this is because he is not thinking of knowledge as the result of excluding sceptical 
doubt”); 212 (“We have already seen that Plato's search for knowledge is not the post- 
Cartesian search for a state immune to sceptical doubt. Rather it is a search for 
understanding"). 

3 On the overall value of TARRANT's work see RIST 1986; STOUGH 1987; IOPPOLO 1989 
(critical): GLUCKER 1989 (a reply to TARRANT's criticism of GLUCKER's 1978 monograph). 
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In Hellenistic times oxemtixdg was not a technical term denoting the New 
Academic or Pyrrhonist school. The Academics definitely did not view their 
own position as sceptic: 


[...] before the first century BC philosophers did not view themselves, or their 
objectives, in the light of the familiar “sceptic-dogmatic” dichotomy, simply 
because the terms "sceptic" and “dogmatic” had not yet acquired the deter- 
minate senses we find in later writers such as Sextus Empiricus. 

(STOUGH 1987, p. 222) 


Indeed, so-called scepticism did not object to óóyjata as such, nor did the 
latter term initially refer to the infallibility or unquestionability of 
knowledge. One could assent perfectly to Òóygata — even a “sceptic” could 
give a weak, moderate, or non-epistemic assent — without therefore being 
“dogmatic” in the sense the word has in modern languages". A more 
appropriate way to characterise the philosophy of the New Academy - and 
more in tune with its self-image — is to call it "aporetic"!* or even better 
"Zetetic" 5: never satisfied with the obvious answers, the Academics 
undertook a continuing and open-minded search (mac) for truth. 

Only later, with authors as Sextus Empiricus, did terms like ozexteaot and 
doypati{w receive their technical meaning'^. For later “sceptics”, Platonists 
and Pyrrhonists alike, it became extremely important to determine whether 
or not the different members of the Academy did subscribe to doynata and 
whether they could be rightfully called sceptics". It may further be noted 
that none of our main sources is unbiased in this respect: for Cicero’, as well 
as for Sextus Empiricus or Numenius, the question who was to be considered 
à "sceptic" or "aporetic" was related to the legitimation of their own 
philosophical position". Sextus Empiricus projected the antithesis sceptic- 
dogmatic onto the past. His interpretation — though basically anachronistic 
and tendentious?? — profoundly influenced virtually all subsequent historio- 
graphy of ancient scepticism. 

For convenience I shall continue to make use of the established labels for 
ancient philosophical schools and movements, but simply as purely 


D Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 29-33; 62-65. In this respect REALE - RADICE V 1980, p. 79 is 
misleading. 

As suggested by KRAMER 1971, p. 52. 

'5 Cf. Gellius 11,5,6; Sext. Emp. Pyrrhi. Hyp. 1,7. Compare, e.g., Cic. Hortensius frg. 107 Grilli 
(= August. Contra Acad. 1,7). 

16 Cf. STRIKER 1980, p. 54 note 1; BARNES 1982, p. 6-12 (with the notes p. 22-27); TARRANT 
1985, p. 25. 

VU Cf. STOUGH 1987, p. 224. 

18 Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 449. 

1? See also DOTY 1992, p. 4-5; LONG 1995, p. 946-947. 

? Cf. ANNAS 1988, p. 107. 
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denotative terms, without the connotations of appreciation or reproof many 
of them might evoke. This applies to: Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Academy (for the “schools” of Arcesilaus, Carneades, Philo of Larissa, and 
Antiochus, respectively), New Academy (Second, Third and Fourth 
Academy taken together), Middle Platonism (the Platonism of the Early 
Empire, between Antiochus and Plotinus)?!. In using the term “scepticism” 
to designate the philosophy of both Pyrrhonism and the New Academy, I am 
only following scholarly conventions, without claiming by this very term any 
essential similarity with modern forms of scepticism. In accordance with 
ancient usage, “Academic” can refer to the philosophy of the New Academy. 


Il. AIM AND STRUCTURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The new approach to Hellenistic scepticism focuses on its polemical context, 
and pays special attention to the argumentative schemes, the dialectical 
tools, and the strategies used by philosophers in order to legitimise their own 
position by claiming the authority of predecessors, in particular that of 
Socrates and Plato??, while neutralising similar claims of others. This new 
scholarly approach has resulted in numerous new insights: it has remarkably 
improved our knowledge of the Hellenistic Academy and fundamentally 
altered our perception of Academic scepticism. But the repercussions of 
these new interpretations on our view of Platonism in the early Empire are 
still insuffiently elaborated. Traditionally Middle Platonism, i.e. the 
Platonism between Antiochus and Plotinus, is supposed to be free of any 
profound New Academic influence. Recently H. TARRANT? has suggested 
that the influence of Philo's Fourth Academy may have been far more 


*! For the ancients the very fact of subdividing the history of the Academy already implied 
criticism: cf. Numenius (?) ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 14,4,13-16 (not included in DES PLACES’ 
collection of fragments: but compare frg. 24 DES PLACES 1973); Cic. Acad. 1 13; 46 (cf. 
GLUCKER 1988, p. 50 note 53); see also LÉVY 1992, p. 11 note 8; GLUCKER 1978, p. 345; 
DORRIE 1987, p. 391. 

2 The question whether the New Academic interpretation of Socrates and Plato is justified 
is treated by WOODRUFF 1986; LESHER 1987; ANNAS 1992; LEVY 1993b, p. 256. See also 
FREDE 1992 (esp. p. 211; 215-216). It appears to be the case that the scepticism-dogmatism 
dichotomy does not allow of an appropriate characterisation of Plato's own position either; 
see ANNAS 1981, p. 193 ("knowledge is not opposed to scepticism”); 200 ("Here again we see 
how different are Plato's requirements on knowledge from our post-Cartesian ones. He finds 
it natural to think of knowledge as coming in degrees which vary with the intelligibility of its 
object; and this is because he is not thinking of knowledge as the result of excluding sceptical 
doubt"); 212 (“We have already seen that Plato's search for knowledge is not the post- 
Cartesian search for a state immune to sceptical doubt. Rather’ it is a search for 
understanding"). 

3 On the overall value of TARRANT's work see RIST 1986; STOUGH 1987; IOPPOLO 1989 
(critical); GLUCKER 1989 (a reply to TARRANT's criticism of GLUCKER's 1978 monograph). 
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important than has hitherto been supposed. His surmise is that it was even 
more important for Middle Platonism than Antiochus’ "Stoicising" 
Platonism®. According to the commonly held view, however, Middle 
Platonism, as a theological philosophy, remains fundamentally different 
from New Academic attitudes and activities. This view will be challenged in 
the present study. 

As long as Academic philosophy is equated with "sceptic" and this is 
taken to imply uncompromising hostility to metaphysics and religion, one is 
not likely to go and look for Academic tendencies in Middle Platonism. If 
Middle Platonists have one thing in common, then it may well be the 
endeavour to develop a systematic interpretation of the whole of Platonic 
philosophy with full emphasis on its metaphysical and religious character. 
But since scholars have come to acknowledge that (Hellenistic) Academism 
does not necessarily imply an anti-metaphysical nor an anti-religious 
attitude, the possibility of an Academic influence on Middle Platonism, or 
rather on some strands of this heterogeneous and variegated complex, is no 
longer ruled out a priori. 

I shall not proceed by isolating New Academic themes in order to oppose 
them to dogmatic or metaphysical Platonism, for the simple reason that 
doing so would mean the imposing of dichotomies which are too rigid and 
hardly suitable for the kind of Platonism that I want to study. Nor shall I 
restrict the scope of the present monograph to problems that are purely 
epistemological: such a research would not yield a rich harvest, I fear; 
morcover it is bound to miss essential aspects of the Academic awareness in 
Platonism. 

It is my purpose to show that the New Academic spirit continued to exert 
some influence over Platonism after Antiochus. There was at least an 
important current in Middle Platonism that refused to postulate a 
discrepancy between Academic philosophy and religion. In the self-image of 
their tradition, these Platonists did consider the history of the Academy as 


22 TARRANT 1985 (Scepticism or Platonism? The Philosophy of the Fourth Academy) p. 5-6; 
13; 135 et passim; see also GLUCKER 1978, p. 379; 1980, p. 57-58. Antiochus” defense of 
sensory perception is hardly reconcilable with the Platonic antithesis between the Platonic 
Forms and the sensible world, to which the Heraclitean flux-theory applies (cf. Plut. De E 
392A-E). Moreover, Antiochus’ denial of the transcendence of the active principle (tò 
zoto?v) over the material, passive principle (tò núáoyov) would be unacceptable to Middle 
Platonists. Cf. LÉVY 1992, p. 553-554; see also DORRIE 1987, p. 477-182; FLADERER 1996, p. 
80; 87; 94-100. But perhaps TARRANT has exaggerated Philo of Larissa's significance. Cf. 
GORLER 1994, p. 932-934. LÉVY (1992, 51; 1993b, p. 155 note 64) rightly points out that 
neither Philo nor Antiochus — taken separately — can be held to have established the 
philosophica! foundations for the whole of Middle Platonism. Therefore I think that any 
"reductionist" interpretation should be dismissed in this matter. One may also compare the 
views of RUNIA 1986, p. 46-49. 
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fundamentally unitarian and not in the least anti-religious. It is my hunch 
that the latter view may not have been that far from the truth. C. LEvy 
(1993b) has recently argued that Platonism never — not even during its so- 
called sceptical phase — renounced its Platonist religious aspirations. At any 
rate, the reconstruction of the history of their “school” appears to belong 
inextricably to the core of the Academics' philosophical activity. 

Can New Academic themes be shown to be also present in the Platonism 
of the Early Empire, and if so, how did Platonists sympathetic to this 
tradition deal with the Academic legacy? Did they display an Academic 
awareness in their own philosophy? And how did they interpret the history 
of Platonism, and more in particular the relation between the New Academy 


and the philosophy of Plato as they themselves interpreted it? In order to . 
find answers to these questions I shall examine a cluster of texts related to ^ 


this issue: the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus; the testimonies 
concerning the classification systems developed to divide and subdivide the 
Corpus Platonicum; the Neoplatonic Prolegomena in Platonis philosophiam, 
which appears to reflect important aspects of Middle Platonic issues; Galen's 
account of the polemic between Favorinus of Arelate and Epictetus; and the 
anti-Academic polemic of the Christian Minucius Felix. The single most 
important author in this respect, however, is undoubtedly Plutarch of 
Chaeronea. Not only is he a distinguished representative of Middle 
Platonism, of whom a considerable body of writings has survived; above all, 
in his works may be discerned a constant preoccupation with the history of 
Platonic philosophy, and a concern to define his own position and his 
interpretations of Plato in relation to it. Plutarch makes an honest effort to 
combine harmoniously Platonic with “Academic” themes. This is most 
obvious in his anti-Stoic and anti-Epicurean tracts, in his treatises on Delphic 
religion, in his works dealing with “natural science”, and also in his exegesis 
of Plato, as will be shown. The text I have chosen as a kind of Leitmotiv of 
the present study is his first Quaestio Platonica, which is a complex of various 
themes all in some way related to issues raised by the New Academics. | will 
take this text as a starting point for the study of other Plutarchean texts, and 
as a point of reference, in order to elucidate the polemic on the philosophical 
legacy of Socrates, his divine sign, the interpretation of the Theaetetus, 
"elenctics", “aporetics”, the search for truth (“zetetics”), and anamnesis. 
Through the latter concept Plutarch seeks to link Academic epistemological 
views to Platonist metaphysics, psychology and epistemology, as I shall 
endeavour to show. Starting from the first Quaestio Platonica and following 
its themes through the rest of Plutarch's corpus, I shall examine the texts 
which are most relevant to our purpose. 
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In the second chapter I shall examine the philosophical significance of 
Plato’s Theaetetus in the polemic raised by the New Academy, dealing first 
(ch. 2, I) with the general way in which Platonists applied labels to the 
dialogues of Plato (which can only be understood from the perspective of the 
issues raised by the New Academy), and then with the divergent Middle 
Platonic Theaetetus interpretations, as evidenced (ch. 2, II) in the 
anonymous commentary, (ch. 2, IH) in the anonymous Prolegomena in 
Platonis philosophiam, and (ch. 2, IV) in the work of Plutarch. The third 
chapter is devoted to the attacks levelled at the most important of the New 
Academics' alleged predecessors, viz. Socrates, and to the way in which the 
Academic interpretation of Socrates was defended in Middle Platonism. 
This is evidenced by Plutarch's defence of Socrates and the Academy, 
especially in the anti-Epicurean treatise Adversus Colotem (ch. 3, 1). Special 
attention will be devoted to some notions that were crucial to these contro- 
versies, viz. G.aCoveia and eioo veta (ch. 3, 1, C and II). 

The issues examined in the second and third chapters are essential to a 
good understanding of the first Quaestio Platonica, which is analysed in the 
fourth and central chapter. There I shall deal successively with the themes of 
the four sections of the Quaestio, focused on the themes of Socrates’ 
clenctics (ch. 4, I), «avita as an obstruction to the search for truth (ch. 4, 
Il), the debate on the possibility of “apprehension” (ch. 4, IHH), and the 
Platonic doctrine of recollection (ch. 4, IV), respectively. The third of the 
aforesaid sections (ch. 4, HI) will allow us a closer look at Plutarch's 
allegiance to the Academic tradition in general. The fifth chapter is devoted 
to some post-Plutarchean traces of the same polemic. First I shall examine 
the way in which Favorinus, Plutarch's friend and probably at some time his 
pupil, defined his own position as an Academic, in confrontation with the 
Stoic Epictetus. Presumably Favorinus is defending Plutarch, whom he 
clearly considered an Academic as well, against Stoic attacks. The final 
chapter deals with the anti-Academic polemic in the dialogue Octavius by 
the Christian author Minucius Felix, in which the Socratic and "zetetic" 
character of Academic philosophy is emphasised. It is plausible that 
Minucius was alluding to issues of his day. 

To recapitulate, I shall argue my thesis that the questions raised by the 
New Academics had not yet completely lost their interest in Middle Platonic 
times and that some Middle Platonists were rather sympathetic to the New 
Academy, by referring mainly to 
- the works of Plutarch (including some texts of dubious authenticity in 

the Corpus Plutarcheurn), 


?5 "This chapter will also contain a discussion of Plutarch's De primo frigido, which he 
dedicated to Favorinus (ch. 5, I). 
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- the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus, 

-  theevidence on Favorinus, 

- some evidence from the anonymous Prolegomena in Platonis philo- 
sophiam and from several other Neoplatonic works insofar as they con- 
tain Middle Platonic material, 

- the various sources on the development of the diaeretic classification 
system for the Corpus Platonicum (Diogenes Laertius, Albinus' Prolo- 
gus and other sources), 

- the evidence on Middle Platonic devotion to the Socratic ideal of philo- 
sophy and support for its Academic interpretation, 

- and finally Minucius Felix's Octavius. 


A quick glance at this list already reveals that not all Middle Platonists figure 
in it. It is not my intention to present a systematic, comprehensive and 
complete survey of Middle Platonism — but then it is not my claim that 
Academic tendencies pervade the whole of Middle Platonism, and still less 
that Middle Platonism as such would be essentially “Academic” in nature. 
Middle Platonism was not a unified philosophical movement; it is merely a 
term coined by scholars to cover various philosophers and texts which can 
more or less be dated to the same period. Most of the Middle Platonists are 
merely names to us. About their philosophical practice and doctrines we do 
not know much. The little we do know we owe mainly to later authors who 
were only interested in specific doctrinal aspects. 

What about the authors and texts that will not receive separate treatment 
in the present monograph? Let us first turn to a major Middle Platonic text, 
the Didaskalikos (also known as Epitome), by Alcinous. J. FREUDENTHAL's 
thesis (1879) that this handbook is to be attributed to Albinus has been 
convincingly refuted by J. WHITTAKER®. Most scholars now agree that the 
author of the Didaskalikos is not to be identified with Albinus?" Although it 
is perhaps not totally implausible that he was the author of this handbook of - 
Platonic doctrine, I think it is safer to keep both texts separated and to cite 
the Didaskalikos under the name which figures in our manuscripts: that of 
the otherwise unknown Alcinous. In the notes I refer many times to the 
Didaskalikos, but I have nonetheless decided not to give it any extensive 


7^ Cf. WHITTAKER 1974; WHITTAKER - LOUIS 1990, p. VII-XII. 

7 Cf. DONINI 1990, p. 80; 88; DILLON 1993. The onus probandi lies indisputably with those 
who want to see the ascription 'AAxtvóov in Parisinus gr. 1962 and Vindobonensis gr. 314 (our 
earliest manuscripts), both at the beginning and at the end of the text, changed into” AABivov. 
It is therefore methodologically incorrect to require "positive Beweise gegen die Verfasser- 
identität”, as NUSSER (1991, p. 218) does. NUSSER (p. 210-223) has tried to breathe new life 
into FREUDENTHAL's thesis, but see OPSOMER 1995, p. 615; MANSFELD 1994, p. 82 note 136; 


P. 84 note 137. " 
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treatment. The reason for this is simply that its philosophical style is 
definitely un-Academic. Of course it was a school-text™, a collection of 
doctrines that has a complex scholastic tradition behind it, and perhaps one 
should not expect to find an aporetic approach here. On the other hand, had 
the author been interested in Academic themes, he could easily have added 
a treatment of New Academic strategies or tenets or even have interspersed 
his survey of doctrines with critical and “sceptical” qualifications. He has 
done nothing of that. Nonetheless, here and there the text bears traces of 
controversies raised by the New Academy. I will, for instance, refer to the 
use the author makes of the Theaetetus when explaining Platonist episte- 
mology”. l 

In any event, the mere existence of texts of this type should warn us not 
to exaggerate claims regarding New Academic tendencies in Middle 
Platonism. Surely not all the Platonists of those times would agree to being 
called Academics or even concede having New Academic sympathies, rather 
to the contrary. On the other hand, one should not be tempted to rule out 
too rashly the possibility of such sympathies when evidence is lacking. The 
nature of our sources — their scholastic or doxographic character, for 
instance, or the different interests of Neoplatonists - may in some cases have 
been responsible for this lack of evidence. | 

Let us take the example of Taurus: we simply do not know enough of his 
work to infer that the nature of his philosophy was utterly “dogmatic” (or 
even "eclectic", for that matter), or at least not more so than Plutarch’s. It 
would be fairly casy to select a number of excerpts from the Corpus 
Plutarcheum — compile a sort of anthology, as it were — in order to create the 
impression of a similar scholasticism — which in the case of Plutarch would be 
a false perception. From the scanty evidence on Taurus we get the 
impression that he was quite close to Plutarch in several respects”. But it is 
impossible to determine with a reasonable degree of certainty whether the 
New Academic tradition was of any significance to him, or to rule out that he 
endorsed an Academically fashioned epistemology. 

Another reasonably well-known Middle Platonist is Atticus. Our view of 
his philosophical position is limited by our sources: what We possess are 
mainly fragments of a polemical tract against Aristotelian strands in 
Platonism and some information, provided by Proclus, on his allegedly 
heretic interpretation of the Timaeus (in this context he is cited together with 
Plutarch). There are no signs that Atticus inclined towards an Academic 


?* Perhaps an instructional manual for teachers: cf. DILLON 1993, p. xiii-xiv. 

? Cf infra p. 39. Van 

w Ee are his criticism of Stoic doctrines (Gellius 12,5,5) and the application of the 
concept of dual causality (Gellius 19,6). See my review of LAKMANN 1995 (OPSOMER 1997c). 
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position. His pupil Harpocration is a very shadowy figure. We know that he 
composed at least two compendia of Middle Platonic doctrines and 
scholarship. None of our information on this philosopher is very illuminating 
for the determination of his philosophical position. Severus too is barely 
more than a name to us. There is some plausibility that he was anti-Aristo- 
telian and pro-Stoic?!, which renders the likelihood of Academic leanings 
rather remote. 

Gaius was definitely a famous philosopher, but "unfortunately" nothing 
of his work survives. And since it can no longer be taken for granted that the 
author of the Didaskalikos was his pupil? Albinus, the whole reconstruction 
of his school falls to pieces: presumably it existed only in the imagination of 
modern scholars? Albinus allegedly belonged to this school, but the only 
surviving work that can be safely ascribed to him is the Prologus. 'This 
introduction offers some bits of precious information on the Platonic 
curriculum and contains superficial and mutilated traces of debates 
concerning Academic interpretations of Platonic dialogues and philosophy. 
Apuleius is another alleged member of the fictitious school of Gaius. His 
tracts on Platonic philosophy are disappointingly dry, technical and 
elementary handbooks, that draw heavily upon scholastic traditions. It now 
seems unlikely that his De Platone depends on exactly the same sources as 
the Didaskalikos, for in many places the two authors plainly follow different 
traditions*, Therefore, even if one assumes Albinus to be the author of the 
Didaskalikos, the hypothesis that Gaius' teaching is the common source for 
both philosophers is extremely weak. The author of thc Didaskalikos and 
Apuleius do not "represent a definite sect within Platonism, but are simply 
both writing handbooks, at approximately the same time, based on approxi- 
mately similar sources”, What is important to our purpose is that neither 


author appears to have been partisan to the New Academic perception of 
Platonism. 


3! Cf. DILLON 1977, p. 262. 

* Cf. PRAECHTER 1916, p. 510 note 1; p. 513. 

3 Cf. TARRANT 1983b, P. 161-162; DONINI 1990, p. 88-89; 1994 p. 5057; BASTIANINI - 
SEDLEY 1995, p. 251. For the traditional view see DES PLACES 1974, p. 351-352; DORRIE 
1971b, p. 188-189; DI STEFANO 1984, p. 50. INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 233 wants to keep the name 
“Circolo di Gaio", but takes it not in its full institutional sense, but rather as “un modo tipico 
di interpretare il platonismo, che non rifiuta l'apporto di dottrine di altre scuole, ma ne tenta 
una sintesi, ponendo al centro l'aspetto metafisico-teologico della filosofia di Platone, un 
modo di interpretare che avrà la sua compiuta espressione nella filosofia di Plotino." 
INVERNIZZI's definition is hardly satisfactory as it is not sufficiently specific. Nor is it clear 
Why the name of Gaius should designate this brand of Platonism. 

= Cf. DILLON 1977, p. 311-338... 

5 DILLON 1977, p- 340. i 
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Arius Didymus, the doxographer, is an interesting case. Scholars usually 
assume that he was a Stoic and one of the major sources of the Didaskalikos. 
But if one refuses, with GORANSSON (1995), to identify Arius Didymus with 
Arius, the Stoic court-philosopher and friend of August, nothing rules out 
the fact that Arius Didymus the doxographer, who could then have been 
active at any time between the middle of the first century B.C. and the end 
of the second century A.D. (p. 216), was a person with Academic 
sympathies, rather than a “dogmatic” philosopher (GORANSSON 1995, p. 

18). 
f o the Alexandrian branch of Platonism, Philo Judaeus, despite his 
occasional but isolated use of the Aenesidemean Ten Points against 
Dogmatism*, was not much of a sceptic himself, as he apparently accepted 
the Stoic criterion. He clearly does not belong to the “Academic” tradition. 
Eudorus is an enigmatic figure (we provisionally brackett TARRANT's 
hypothesis that Eudorus is the author of the anonymous commentary on the 
Theaetetus — a thesis apparently not shared by anyone else). From what we 
know about Eudorus' philosophy - not much - one would tend to think it 
bore a closer resemblance to the (genuine) Old Academy and to Pythago- 
reanism than to any of the New Academics' thought. Nonetheless he was 
called an Academic philosopher by Stobaeus (2,42,7-8 Wachsmuth-Hense) 

The Pythagorean current in Middle Platonism was quite considerable, as 
may be inferred from the various Pythagorean characters appearing in 
Plutarch's dialogues and Table Talks, from the evidence of the activities of 
Pythagorean-fashioned philosophers such as Moderatus, from the works of 
Nicomachus of Gerasa and Theon of Smyrna, and from the fragments of 
Numenius. The latter, morcover, was pronouncedly anti-Academic, and 
even wrote a book On the Academics’ defection from Plato, in which he 
contends that the Academy had distorted the true meaning of Plato's 
philosophy. l i , 

Numenius’ work proves the existence of considerable anti-Academic 
tendencies in Middle Platonic times, and it would indeed be foolish to deny, 
or even to minimalise them. What I want to do is merely to oppose the 
extremist but still commonly held thesis that New Academism was totally 
extinct? after Antiochus, and show the existence of Academic sympathies in 
some traditions within Middle Platonism. 


% De ebe, 162-205. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 35. 

35 Cf frg. 24-28; infra, p. 171. i 
» ds dy B A much value to Cicero's statement (De nat. deor. 1,11): "ut haec in 
philosophia ratio contra omnia disserendi nullamque rem aperte iudicandi profecta a Socrate 
repetita ab Arcesila confirmata a Carneade usque ad nostram viguit aetatem; quam nunc 
prope modum orbam esse in ipsa Graecia intellego.’ 
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But before bringing this first, introductory, chapter to a close, I must 
broach the issue of the instruction Plutarch repeatedly claims to have 
received in the Academy. His claim may seem a little surprising, for the 
scholarly world has come to acknowledge that by Plutarch’s time the 
Academy had disappeared as an organised institution. 


III. THE ACADEMY IN PLUTARCH'S DAY 


The renewed study of ancient scepticism has entailed the questioning of a 
number of long-standing quasi-certainties. In his epoch-making book 
Antiochus and the Late Academy (1978) J. GLUCKER challenged many deep- 
rooted convictions which in fact often prove to be based on amazingly weak — 
grounds. While investigating the institutional aspects of the Academic 
tradition he dealt also with the presumed sceptical tendencies in Plutarch's 
work. GLUCKER (1978, p. 260-262; 270) points out that Plutarch's œuvre 
exhibits conspicuous traces of sceptical arguments and argumentation 
strategies, most notably so in the polemical treatises against Stoicism and 
Epicureanism (yet Plutarch, remaining essentially a Platonist, cannot be 
considered a “real sceptic" according to GLUCKER). But then one is faced 
with the inescapable question where Plutarch underwent this sceptical 
influence. The most obvious answer seems to be that Plutarch, after having 
attended the courses of Ammonius for some time, joined the (still sceptical) 
Academy, where he would soon learn the principles of caution and healthy 
scepsis®®, This at least is the picture suggested by texts such as De E 387F, De 
def. or. 431A and De sera num. 549E. 

Howcver, this explanation is unacceptable in GLUCKER's opinion: it is 
precisely the main thesis of his book that by the time of Plutarch the 
Academy had ceased to exist as a philosophical institution, i.e. an organised 
philosophical community that could legitimately claim to be the contin- 
uation of Plato's Old Academy. This view, which is in fact the elaboration of 
John LYNCH's thesis (1972, p. 54-67; 177-189), is now in its essence 
commonly?! accepted by those who are familiar? with it. 


“ [fone accepts that Ammonius was not a scholarch, that is: cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 263. If he 


had been a scholarch, then of course Plutarch would have learned his scepsis from Ammonius, 
ie. in the Academy (this is HIRZEL's view: II 1895, p. 124). But at this stage of his book 
GLUCKER is convinced to have presented conclusive evidence that Ammonius was not a 
scholarch and that he was not even related to the Academy (cf. p. 124-134). 

" Ee DILLON 1982, p. 66; 1988b, p. 358 (“what we are dealing with in the period after about 
80 B.C. is no more than a series of individual teachers, in various centres”); DONINI 1982, p. 
45; TARRANT 1985, p. 4 ("It must be noted that I do not postulate survival of any continuous 
Academic school during this period, or even of any continuous oral tradition, certainly not a 
highly developed one."): LEVY 1993b, p. 139-140; BABUT 1991, p. 4: 1994c, p. 554. 

* Surprisingly, a number of scholars who may be supposed to be specialists in the field of 
ancient philosophy, do not seem to have ever heard of it or prefer to ignore it. 
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became prominent only many years ter", DONINI, refusing to accept 
GLUCKER’s interpretation, argues that the text of De E does not imply that 
Plutarch was already Ammonius’ pupil before his entry in the Academy. The 
dramatic date of De E according to DONINI is the moment at which 
Ammonius visited Delphi and met the young Plutarch. Only later did the 
latter go to Athens in order to become Ammonius’ pupil, or, in other words, 
to "join the Academy”, i.e. the private school of Ammonius, who took pride 
in so naming his private seminars*. 

But DONINT's interpretation is not quite satisfactory either. It has been 
challenged by D. BABUT, who rightly remarks that Ammonius everywhere 
else in Plutarch’s large œuvre is unambiguously described as the author's 
teacher and that it would be rather unlikely that De E formed an exception”: 
both Plutarch and Lamprias were therefore Ammonius’ pupils at the time of 
the dramatic date of De E. But, according to BABUT, Plutarch's words do not 
necessarily imply that his entry in the Academy chronologically follov 'ed the 
phase during which he applied himself to mathematics: they could also mean 
that Plutarch, once admitted to the Academy, gradually tempered his 
enthusiasm for mathematics. BABUT goes on to explain that Plutarch at De 
E 387F does not describe two succeeding phases of his philosophical 
development, but distinct moments within the same phase”: mathematics 
being part of his education, Plutarch at first did not know how to deal with it 
properly, ie. to assign to this fascinating science its proper place - and 
nothing more - in his whole conception of reality. According to BABUT, 
Plutarch received his education in Ammonius’ school in Athens“, a school 
which he called “Academy”, although it could not legitimately claim to be 
the institutional heir to Plato's school in a continuous line of descent. 


5! GLUCKER 1978, p. 260; 263; 271-276. 

* DONINI 1986b, p. 108-110; see also BATTEGAZZORE 1992, note 13 p. 51. m 

2 BABUT 1994c, p. 559. I shall not here go into BABUT’s more fundamental criticism of 
DONINt's interpretation of Plutarch, which is based on BABUT's suspicion that DONINI plays 
down the sceptical character of his philosophy. By stressing the Platonic character of 
Plutarch's epistemological reflections, DONINI may indeed give this impression, although he 
does not deny that much of Plutarch's vocabulary, concepts and reasonings in this respect 
stem from the New Academy. Cf. infra: p. 216-221. i 
$$ BABUT 1991, p. 6-9: 1994c, p. 556-557; 561. One may also compare DILLON 1988b, p. 359: 
“Plutarch, as a new member of ‘the Academy’, has not at this stage (66-67 A.D.) yet 
moderated his youthful enthusiasm for it.” , d 

55 One may compare DILLON 1979. p. 66: “Plutarch refers to himself once as ‘joining the 
Academy’ [...]. but since this is the only possible reference to the Academy as a living 
institution in this whole period I am inclined to interpret the phrase metaphorically, as 
meaning simply ‘became a Platonist’ — or a more orthodox Platonist — as opposed to an 
enthusiast for Pythagorean number-mysticism, as he portrays himself at this time. Ifhe joined 
a material Academy, than [sic] I suggest it was no more than Ammonius’ school, which seems 
to have been a fairly simple foundation.” 
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However, Plutarch from the outset considered himself a follower of Plato 
and of the Academy. 

I am prepared to endorse BABUT’s interpretation, though it is not yet 
clear whether other Platonists as well chose to apply the name “Academics” 
to themselves, nor whether the designation “Academy” was universally 
accepted in Plutarch’s time. To these questions I will later return, but already 
now I would like to mention an interesting suggestion by H. TARRANT, 
notably that there was an obvious choice available to these Platonists: they 
might claim to be Academic or they might prefer to be called Pythagorean. 


[...] it is reasonable to suppose that Platonic scholars devoted to the Socratic 
element in Plato, even though they may have seen much probability in the 
Pythagorizing elements, would naturally have tendend to describe themselves 
as "Academics", while those who were opposed to the New Academicism in 
any form (particularly-if they had seen Pythagorean influence on Socrates as 
well as Plato) would have regarded themselves as "Pythagoreans". 
(TARRANT 1985, p. 130)? 


It was thus possible to invoke the authority connected with the name of the 
Academy as part of the legitimation of one's own philosophical position. But 
TARRANT's assumption (1985, p. 134) that Plutarch and Ammonius are not 
to be counted among those who took pride in the title of "Academics", 
because of the negative ring supposedly associated with the term by their 
time, is not supported by the evidence; on the contrary, it is inconsistent with 
- among other texts** — De E 387F. 

At any rate, Ammonius’ "school" appears to have been a fairly small- 
scale enterprise; he probably ran the school in his own house. From 
Plutarch's account? we get the impression of about a dozen students, at 
most ^^, Its activity was probably much similar to that of Plutarch's “school” 
in Chaeronea, about which we know somewhat more owing to his dialogues, 
which present a lively and perhaps slightly idealised picture of the 
discussions that went on in his group of pupils (including his sons) and 
friends. Plutarch used to refer to this group he presided over as a oxon. It 


** BABUT 1991, p. 9-10; 1994c, p. 555; 562. 

*' One may also compare ISNARDI PARENTE 1992, note 1 p. 141. 

"7 Cf. Ant. 803; De def. or. 431 A; De sera num. 549E; De facie 922EF; Adv. Col. MO7EF; 
L63: L64; L71; L131: L134 (ZyoXai 'Axaónuiaixat). 

*? Cf. De ad. et am. TOE. 

© Cf. DILLON 1979, p. 67 with note 12; DONINI 1986b, p. 109. 

& Cf. RUSSELL 1972, p. 13; DILLON 1979, p. 67; De aud. 42A; De E 385A: nohkáxis oov 
hote TOV Jóyov Ev tij 070i) zoofba)J.ópevov éx)ivac àtoépa xai MageADov Evayyos bxd 
TOV viðv El Get Ônv Sévoiz voi ovjiqU.oniovpévov, ots eùdùs Ex Acdga@v àaxaiort pé. ovra 
oùx Tv eùrgerès zaoúvyew obd zacaretodar Tavis dxodoui t TQODUpLOUILEVOUG See also 
Quaest. conv. 655F ([6 mato] toig qU.ocoqo?ot pergaziots ped’ Tiv xoobpaXev Cyteiv 
LOYOV, WE 41).). de 
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is furthermore quite possible that he called his school “Academy”. At Adv. 
Col. 1107E Plutarch speaks of Aristodemus of Aegium, presumably a 
regular of his school, as “no mere thyrsus-bearer among the Academics, but 
a most fervent devotee of Plato” (tov cvéoa tov GE ’Axaònuiag où 
vaodyzopdgov GA’ £uiavéovatov dgyiaotiyy TAátovos)*". These words 
are remarkably parallel to the description of Carneades at Quaest. conv. 
717D as &vòga xijg" Axaónutag ebxheeotatov ópyuxoti]v. The opposition is 
not between the Academic and the Platonist aspect™, but between the mere 
"thyrsus-bearer" and the true devotee, as according to Plato's saying there 
are *many thyrsus-bearers, but only few bacchants", meaning that there are 
but few true philosophers“. It was moreover Plutarch’s claim that the 
Academy had had an unbroken, unitarian tradition, and that it started with 
Plato®S. We may safely conclude that Plutarch saw no contradiction between 
his adherence to the Academy and his being a Platonist. It is indeed more 
than likely that he was proud of being called an Academic Platonist. 


* Cf. BABUT 1994c, p. 562 note 74. 

“ This interpretation is suggested by the translation of EINARSON and DE LACY (1967, p. 
191), strongly approved by GLUCKER (1978, p. 266): "Professors Einarson and De Lacy are 
surely right in translating the sentence: ‘no mere thyrsus-bearer of Academic doctrine, but a 
most fervent devotee of Plato'." But I take t@v to be masculine and a genitivus partitivus; to 
interpret it as neuter and as a genitivus objectivus seems awkward to me: the reader may very 
well expect a genitivus partitivus after tov ävôoa, whereas one does not expect a complement 
to vaodnxo¢dgov, even less so given the allusion to Plato's saying. EINARSON’s and DE 
LACY's translation does support GLUCKER's claim that "Academic" and “Platonist” were 
irreconcilable characterisations, whereas my interpretation contradicts it. 

4 Phaedo 69CD: vagtnzogogor pèv Ooi, Baxyor dé te ztaügot. oŭto 9 eloiv xatà thy 
Euv 605a ov 02.01 D ol xteqU.oooqiuzórec 60006 

6 L63: ITeoi rot piav elvai TY dré TOD ITAátovog 'Axaórjutiav. Cf. BABUT 1994c, p. 550 
note 9, 
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CHAPTER 2 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE THEAETETUS 


I. THE CHARACTERISATION OF PLATONIC DIALOGUES 


Ancient Platonism had developed a number of ways to divide and subdivide 
the dialogues of the Corpus Platonicum into (sub-)groups. One important 


content-based scheme! is the diaeretic classification of dialogues, also known ` 


as the character classification, of which several versions are known to have 
existed". The reconstruction of the different classification systems on the 
basis of lacunar and corrupted evidence is a hazardous business, the 
conclusions of which must necessarily remain highly hypothetical. This is 
strikingly illustrated by a comparison of two recent studies that have 
ventured into this treacherous field: O. NOSSER (Albins Prolog und die 
Dialogtheorie des Platonismus, 1991) and H. TARRANT (Thrasyllan 
Platonism, 1993) often reach opposite conclusions on the basis of the same 
evidence*. 

Diogenes Laertius provides us with the most complete exposition of the 
diaeretic classification: 


! Other content-based schemes are the trilogies (Diog. Laert. 3,61-62: Aristophanes of 
Byzantium) and tetralogies (Diog. Laert. 3,56-61: Thrasyllus; Albinus Prol. ch. 4, 149,13: 
Dercyllides and Thrasyllus; there may have been pre-Thrasyllan tetralogical arrangements: 
cf. MANSFELD 1994, p. 66); the dramatic classification is based on the literary form and distin- 
guishes between dramatic, diegematic and mixed dialogues (Diog. Laert. 3,50). 

* [n his study of Platonic dialogue theory (1991) NUSSER deals with the diaeretic scheme of 
Diogenes Laertius 4,49-51 ("die ursprüngliche Fassung"), the adapted system by Theon 
Smyrnaeus as reconstructed from the Arabic authors Ibn an-Nadim and Ibn al-Qifti, the 
adaptations of Albinus (Prol. 3), and the Neoplatonic version in the anonymous Prolegomena 
ad Platonis philosophiam (ch. 17). 

? See OPSOMER 1995 (esp. p. 611-612), i.c. my review of NUSSER 1991 (it should be noted that 
I no longer approve of NUSSER’s treatment of the logical character as an intermediate species, 
since MANSFELD 1994, p. 85-86 note 138, has come to my notice; see also TARRANT 1993, p. 
42 note 22; GORANSSON 1995, p. 10-4). The dangers inherent in these reconstructions become 
particularly clear if one compares NÜSSER's treatment of the Arabic evidence concerning 
Theon with that of TARRANT. On this point their respective explanations are completely 
irreconcilable. While NÜssER (1991, p. 144-159) is convinced that these texts reflect a stage in 
the evolution of the diaeretic classification, TARRANT believes that what we have there is a 
tetralogical list (1993, p. 58-68). See also MANSFELD 1994, p. 75 note 128. Due to a shortage 


of time I have not been able to include a full discussion of GÖRANSSON's views relevant to this 
section. 
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Of the Platonic dialogues there are two most general types, the one adapted for 
instruction and the other for inquiry. And the former is further divided into 
two types, the theoretical and the practical. And of these the theoretical is 
divided into the physical and logical, and the practical into the ethical and 
political. The dialogue of inquiry has two main divisions, the one of which aims 
at training the mind and the other at victory in controversy. Again the part 
which aims at training the mind has two subdivisions, the one akin to the 
midwife's art, the other more tentative. And that suited to controversy is also 
subdivided into one part which raises critical objections, and another which is 
subversive of the main position. 

(transl. Hicks 1925)! 


This can be represented in the following scheme: 


GC 
equyuazósz Gnttuzós 
Deeonitatzóz MOUATLAOS YEUVUOUKÓS dywvouxós 
RW EE TOMTLZOS MEER dvaroettós 
q voizóz nz Hirtz Evdrizt140$ 


What interests us here, however, is the context in which the character classi- 
fication originated and in which the characterisations, as tags attached to the 
dialogues, made sense. The labels attached to various dialogues are also 
present in Diogenes’ account of Thrasyllus’ tetralogic classification (3.58- 
61). Since Thrasyllus appears to have been familiar with it, the diaeretic 
classification as we find it here may be presumed to be the oldest preserved 


* 3,49: rop dij <dta>Oyou tod Matovixot dw eloiv cvortáro zagcxtijges, 6 te equmuxzóz 
zat ó Ennquzós. foot dé A éqirnuzoz els d) J.ovz dúo yagaxtioac. Dewonnatzov TE 
xai nQuxtzóv. xai TOV O pèv Dewonparzòs els tov guouòv zai koyizóv, ó 66 MOUxTIXOS eis 
Tov Hitzov zal nodatizov. rop dé CytyTizod zai erop dto eiciv of xoàorot yaguxrijges. Ö te 
yupvaotizos xai dywviotizds. KUL Tod pév yupLVaoTiZod prateuTtZds TE xai negaotzós. tov 
€ dywmottzot ÈVÕEZTIXÒG zai üvatoeztizóc. i 
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version of the system. Indeed, it probably is to be dated to the time of 
Thrasyllus or earlier, since Thrasyllus seems to have put the characters to use 
when developing his tetralogic arrangement?. 

The division into the main groups, viz. the "zetetic" and the "hyphegetic" 
character, seems to coincide with the distinction between positive doctrine 
and the aporetic mode of philosophy. It is harder to find the rationale behind 
the division into subspecies: why are particular dialogues subsumed under a 
specific category, or, to put it differently, what do the names of the 
subspecies exactly mean? Both NUSSER and TARRANT have tried to bring 
some elucidation to this matter, but their solutions diverge considerably and 
fail to convince. However, TARRANT's (1993, p. 53-54; 57) contention that 
all the subspecies of "zetetic" dialogue may have originally been discerned 


within the Theatetus is interesting. He points to Theaetetus 167E as the key- 


H 


$ CL NCSSER 1991, p. 123; 139-143; 174 note 17; p. 243; TARRANT 1993, p. 47; 56; 89; 94-97. 
See also GORLER 1994, p. 843. MANSFELD (1994, p. 89-97) argues in favour of the priority of 
the tetralogic arrangement to the character classification: the character classification should 
be dated to the period between Thrasyllus and Albinus (assuming that the characters were 
added to the tetralogies by Diogenes’ source). MANSFELD takes the distribution of charac- 
teristic attributes over the tetralogies to be erratic and haphazard (p. 90; 94), but TARRANT 
has shown that the distribution of characters follows a clear pattern, structurally similar to the 
dramatic tetralogies, where the satyr play is “the odd man out (see also Diog. Laert. 3.56: 
OpdovXLoz òt quot zai wurde THY vocyvu]v terpaXovyiav éxoobvat aùtòv torg ou óvovc, 
oiov £zeivot xéroaot dedpaotv ywviZovto - Au vvotors, Anvaiors, Mavadywaior, A Graz 
- OV TÒ téragrov Tv Xetvoizóv: tå o? téttaou dedpatd ExudeTTO tetoakoyia). However, 
MANSFELD argues that the diaeretic system of Diog. 3.49 and the mutilated system of Albinus 
Prol. ch. 3 presuppose the tetralogic ordering. The system as sketched by Diogenes indeed 
depends on the tetralogic canon of 36 (= 9 x 4 = 3° x X) works. Another argument is that the 
order in which Diogenes and Albinus enumerate dialogues of certain subspecies corresponds 
to the order, with interruptions however, of these dialogues in the tetralogies: this is the case 
for Albinus' set of four logical works and his set of four political works, and for Diogenes' 
anatreptic species. Also the correspondences of sub-sets of dialogues in Albinus and Diogenes 
with sets of dialogues in Aristophanes' earlier trilogic arrangement could be explained as 
having been mediated by the tetralogic arrangement. It is possible, however, to explain these 
various serial correspondences by assuming that Albinus (twice) and Diogenes or his source 
(once) added the names of the dialogues to the atomic species of the classification from the 
tetralogic list. The Thrasyllan arrangement and its canon of 36 genuine works appears to have 
been authoritative already in its early history. I do not think it is obligatory to assume that the 
character classification as a system depended upon the tetralogies nor that it was posterior to 
it, but I am ready to grant to MANSFELD that Thrasyllan influence can be detected in the 
(canonical) selection of the dialogues and the order in which they are presented. Moreover, 
MANSFELD (p. 93) correctly remarks that "the tetralogic ordering and the systematic division 
are originally independent from one another, because the order of study advocated is quite 
different in each case" (his italics). See also TARRANT 1995, p. 156; NUSSER 1991, p. 139: “Daß 
die Zuweisung der 36 Dialoge in die dihüretische Dialogordnung erst aufgrund der Tetralo- 
gienordnung geschehen sein kann (nur sie ist ja für die Zahl 36 verantwortlich), bedeutet 
allerdings nicht, daB die Dihäresen jünger sein müssen als die Tetralogien"(pace MANSFELD 
1994, p. 91 note 147). Weighing the pro's and con's as to the question of anteriority, I 
provisionally give the precedence to the character classification. 

$ See OPSOMER 1995, p.612. °° 
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passage, which is likely to have suggested both the term for the “agonistic” 
species and that for the “endeictic” subspecies’. It is hard to see, however, 
why specific dialogues are classified under one rather than another category. 
One may presume that originally the labels Were not meant to be mutually 
exclusive and that various labels could apply to the same dialogue, or to its 
different sections. Only by the time of Thrasyllus, then, did a rigid 
application of character labels to all dialogues emerge, which resulted in a 
systematic classification, such as the diaeretic classification at Diog. 3,58-61°. 

In order to understand the significance of the character classification one 
has to take into account? the paragraphs which in Diogenes immediately 
follow the first exposition of the character classification, and broach the — 
much debated - question of how the whole of Plato's philosophy should be 
“characterised”: is he a dogmatic philosopher or not? (3,51: et Òë molin 
orcas éoti xai oi pév qaow abtov Òoyuatigerv, ot 8’ ob, q£oe zai regi 
tovtou ðlaháßwpev). Diogenes looks for a solution by discussing the various 
kinds of syllogisms and the way in which Plato uses them, before returning 
to the classification of the Corpus. Diogenes holds that Plato did have 
dogmata, but that he did not always write for the purpose of handing them 
down", Some works are intended to refute the false, others are meant for 
instruction and demonstration. Plato is also said to dogmatise about the 
things he has apprehended, to refute what is false, and to suspend judgment 
about what is unclear (3,52: 6 totvuv dron negi pèv (v zatetkng ev 
anogaivetat, và 88 wevdi) OteAéyyet, regt Òë tov Gë Erézel). 

From the larger section in Diogenes Laertius (3,48-62) it thus appears that 
the diaeretic classification of dialogues originated in the context of the episte- 
mological debate. The question as to the epistemological position of Plato 
constitutes an integrant component of Diogenes’ account of the diaeretic 
classicification and appears to be inextricably linked to the system. This is 
confirmed by a passage in Sextus Empiricus, where the author follows a 
source in which the same question — “whether Plato dogmatises?" — is 
related to distinctions of style and purpose in the dialogues, designated by 
labels (yaouxtijges) strongly reminiscent of the “characters” in Diogenes’ 
account: 


7 Through opdddo this passage can be linked with the anatreptic character as well. 
TARRANT believes that the notion of anatreptic argument refers to the overturning of 
arguments or theories by sophistic means — the root verb is used with this meaning at 
Euthydemus 278B and 286C. 

* Cf. TARRANT 1993, p. 46-57 and esp. 55-56. 

? Pace DECLEVA CAIZZI 1992, p. 186 note 40. 

10 Cf. TARRANT 1993, p. 21. 
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As for Plato, some have said that he is dogmatic, others aporetic, others partly 
aporetic and partly dogmatic (for in the gymnastic works, where Socrates is 
introduced either as playing with people or as contesting with sophists, they say 
that his distinctive character is gymnastic and aporetic; but that he is dogmatic 
where he makes assertions seriously through Socrates or Timaeus or someone 
similar). 

(transl. ANNAS - BARNES 1994)!! 


The same link can be discerned in the Neoplatonic Prolegomena in Platonis 
philosophiam, a treatise generally believed to reflect Middle Platonic 
discussions. Its author, being deeply concerned to refute those who claim 
that Plato was an ephectic or an Academic", applies a classification of the ` 
diaeretic type in support of his claim that Plato did have positive doctrines. 


These Plato sometimes posited without further ado, while elsewhere ` 


preferring a "zetetic" style, 

That this was the‘original sense of the basic division according to 
"character" is confirmed by the way Albinus introduces the distinction 
between the "hyphegetic" and the "zetetic" H: 


Later the subject of the characters will be discussed exhaustively and compre- 
hensively'®. At this point, one should know this much about the main 
characters: that they are two in number, the /typ/iegetic and the zetetic, the 
hyphegetic being for instruction, practice, and demonstration of the truth, the 
zetetic for training, debate, and refutation of the false; and that the /Ayphegetic 
is directed towards contents, whereas the zetetic is aimed at persons!^. 


"o Pyrrh. hyp. 1221: tov Dárova oùv Ol t£v Boots Éqoaav elvat, ol dé üztopryuzóv, 
oi dE zurá prev vt GTOQNTUAOY, Aat € TL Boma èv pév yao Tols yepvaonizotc qoi] 
AOyots, Evo ó Xwzodius elodyetc fro zaibwv zeós vac f| dywvibópevos 2007 ooqtotác, 
yepvaauzóv te zai dxoouxóv aov Eyew abtov gagaxtijed, Soypatizov 86, Evdau 
orovòdsov drogaiverat fro Bé Lozearovs fj Tytaiov rj tivos TWV TOLOÚTWV. 


IC Cf. 104-6 and infra p. 69; 77. 


D Cf. 17.19-27: 6 òè 1960s Tis ovvovoiac Guiot tij vost. ovtoc SE T] éqnynuarizóg 


Eotey T] Cutnizóz T] puntos: xai Eou pèv HeEyyynatinods toedxos Stav tà our 6oxobvra 
diza zx&ons Cythorws zai drodeiEews nEoPAAANTAL, Enrnpauxòs Aë Stav Enri, puxtos dé ó 
ÈE Out oiv ovyxervoytevos. diya dE Siaigeitar Exiregoc THV Gg: tod yao Hynynatixot ó 
uév Zou Dewoentizds, ó dè moditixds, xoi Tod Cytypratixod 6 pév For cyoviouxóc, 6 Aë 
yeptvaomzos. On this version of the character classification see NÜSSER 1991, p. 162-168. 

u For an examination of Albinus’ account of the entire system (Prol. ch. 3 and 6) see BALTES 
(in: DORRIE 1990, p. 513-520); NOSSER 1991, p. 160-161; MANSFELD 1994, p. 77-81. 

D On tedewtata peta Üzroyga fc see FREUDENTHAL 1879, p. 253-254; NUSSER 1991, p. 60. 

l6. Prol. 3, 148,23-29: zeoì Rev OUV TOV xagaxtrioov èv toic EE vehewrata perd Üzroygag fis 
eignjoetar. ivõúðe Aë yvwotéov TODOVTOV NEQi TOV &voráto xagaxtrjoov, Stt dto Óvtov, 

beprypyyttzod xci Entro, ó pev benynuxòs fiopiootot ngòs Sidaoxahiav xai zoü& xai 
adder tot a) ndoùs, 6 Ó dE Snunuzòs ngòs yuLLVaGiav xai dy@va xai ÉAeyyxov toU yevdors. 
zai u Ó pév Dn Tov 7 zoaymúrtwv oroyótetat, 6 6€ Cytytxds tõv xooooxov. Cf. 

GORANSSON 1995, p. 103. 
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Albinus’ contention that the “hyphegetic” is aimed at things (doctrines, 
contents), the "zetetic" at persons", is certainly intended to mean that 
Plato's philosophy has doctrinal elements which he is not afraid to assert 
categorically, but that in the various subspecies of the "zetetic" he adapts his 
style to the interlocutors, who often need to be convinced of their ignorance, 
freed of their false notions, or assisted in the delivery of their innate 
recollectable knowledge of ideas. The /ryphegetic dialogues are composed 
with a view to teaching and action and demonstration of the truth, the 
"zeletic" with a view to exercise, competition and the unmasking of 
falsehood. 

The author of the Didaskalikos makes a similar distinction between two 
principal types of syllogisms, used for the purpose of refutation and 
demonstration, respectively: 


Plato employs the procedure of syllogism for the purposes both of refutation 
and demonstration, refuting false statements through investigation, and 
demonstrating true ones through a type of exposition (£A&ygov prev dec 
TyTijoews tà yerdi, drodeuviov òè dia tivos 6ubaoxaaz TDT). 
(158,17-20, transl. DILLON 1993)'*. 


The author-maintains the basic distinction between teaching and inquiry and 
"seems to have made a close connexion between dialogue character, 
interlocutor type, and syllogisms employed" ?. Also Diogenes had related 
the main characters to the use of syllogisms (3,52-55). The fact that Galen, at 
some time Albinus’ pupil”, applies some kind of character classification in 
relation to arguments?!, again shows that there is a close connection between 
the use of arguments and the classification of dialogues. Be that as it may, the 
crucial distinction is that between the "instructional" and the "zetetic"?^; it 
is far more important than the subdivision of the "zetetic" species, 
concerning which our sources are at variance. 


U One may compare Diog. Laert. 3,65: Sun ÔÈ 1] Simos attot tv Loy rot zo@tov 
piv q6Q Cxótócsat ze óu éotiv Éxaotov TOV de vopévov” Coeur, tivos eivexa d€hearaat, 
NOTEQH xut TQOIYOUPEVOV ij £v eixóvos Hegel, ZAL «ei» es Ooyudtwy zatagzeviv ij eis 
leyyor toč zooodtudeyopévou: TO de toitov, el dgdws AEAExTUL. 

IK Sce also DILLON 1993, p. 78-79. 

7? TARRANT 1993, p. 52, 

?? Gal. De libr. propr. 19.16 KÜHN. 

u De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. 2,3.9-10: oùx elòótwv ws tà pèv tmompovxé Ämter "00 uv 
otoiav dvagéoerat tot Entovgévov zai todtov Eyet tov oxoróv: TOV & hov brdvrov 
EEodev óvtov, óootz uev Ó bine tius eis tO yenvaoaodat yoñtu xoi goqtotaz ëzehEyzar 
xdi meiQay Lapeiv zoue pergaxiov AU paevoaodat zat WEG Emi tivos etigeow 
axogijout te aÑo, rout uev üzavta dtadextize te «det, et BoUA.oto, xai yepvaotuci zai 
TOMA, TOV YAO vopdrov ot goovriëw, Sogitew dé tutta melo và v émotniovixov. Cf. 
TARRANT 1993, p. 50-51. 
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It is remarkable that in all accounts of the character classification, 
acknowledgement of positive doctrinal elements in the philosophy of Plato 
is implied. This should cause no surprise, for this idea is presupposed by the 
classification scheme. It is therefore likely that the scheme was developed or 
at least used to counter the claims of the more extreme exponents of 
Academic scepticism, who held that Plato himself was a sceptic throughout. 
It is certainly not meant to characterise some works as dogmatic, others as 
sceptic, but rather to stress the ultimate unity of purpose, as TARRANT has 
correctly observed: despite their apparent diversity of philosophical style, all 
the dialogues contribute to the one Platonic education, which is considered 
to be based on doctrines. “The purpose of the classification is more to show 
how all Plato's works contribute to philosophy's ends than to emphasise a rift 
between opposing groups of dialogues". 

The diaeretic classification system itself is thus no neutral tool in the 
epistemological debate, since its very essence implies the acknowledgment 
of some positive doctrinal elements in Plato's position? But apart from the 
function of the system as a whole, the attribution of labels to individual 
dialogues. i.e. their “characterisation”, was also a major point of controversy 
in this debate, for it involved the determination of their real subject. 

I shall show the significance of this operation in the following pages, in 
which the focus will be on the Theaetetus. There can be little doubt that this 
was considered the most important dialogue for determining Plato's episte- 
mological position. TARRANT's thesis (1993, p. 51-54; 57) that the subspecies 
of the "zetetic" character were determined in conjunction with the interpre- 
tation of this dialogue may also be viewed from this perspective. 


FE * See also Syrianus In Arist. Metaph. | 1.1-20 and 54.3-4; Proclus In Plat. Alc. [236,10-14: bio 
e oùv GUTH TOS tiv nit notv "ti THY EVOEOLY OSOL, pia pv 1] Dro, pice dé ý ððuoxzuhia. 
Do xai THY rop Tä dro ESnynTov tives TOUS Ou. rovc dteT.ov els te tovc órbaoxaJaxotz 
zui Tots EES Op, Evtetocy Xapóvrez THY foou tijs toets biap£otoz At In Plat. 
Remp. 1 15,19- 21 Proclus mentions an intermediate genus: ti Aë dì xai otto tù cidy 
Sieagotper d ws tàv ID.atovizóv tives, els tò LEY TAO els TO Curry eis TO quztóv[...]. 
5 TARRANT 1993, p. 47. 

** TARRANT (1993, p. 87) suggests that also Thrasyllus” tetralogic classification of the works 
of Plato and Democritus may have had the purpose to save both authors from sceptical 
interpretations. 
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II. ANONYMUS IN THEAETETUM 


The Theaetetus has been a controversial dialogue in the history of Platonism 
ever since the New Academics invoked its authority in support of their own 
epistemological views”. The anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus. 
preserved on a papyrus (PBerol 9782) discovered in Egypt in 1901 and first 
published in 1905, deals with issues that are crucial for the controversies 
about this dialogue. Only recently has a new edition with commentary been 
published by G. BASTIANINI and D. SEDLEY (1995). Large parts of the 
commentary have been preserved, albeit not always in good state. The 
beginning of the papyrus text is missing; the part we have starts with some 
preliminary questions about the dialogue and ends with the commentary on 
Theaetetus 153D. In addition to this more or less continuous text, a few 
fragments have survived, whose place in the commentary is not always easy 
to determine. The commentary deals with a whole set of problems, ranging 
from simple elucidation of the text, grammatical notes, explanation of realia, 
to exegesis, digressions (e.g. on the Stoic theory of "appropriation"), and 
polemics with other schools. The commentary is structured according to 
lemmata. The basic structure of a section therefore consists of a lemma, i.e. 
the quotation of a short passage or phrase from the Theaetetus, followed by 
a short paraphrase (optional) and the author's comment. The commentary 
follows the course of the text of the Theaetetus, but it is selective in that not 
cach passage receives comment. 

On paleographical grounds the papyrus itself is to be dated before the 
third and most probably to the beginning of the second century A.D.“ There 
is more discussion about the author and the approximate date of 
composition of the commentary. DIELS, SCHUBART and HEIBERG, the first 
editors, assumed that it originated within the confines of a so-called school 
of Gaius??, which they linked to eclecticism. But as H. TARRANT has shown 
and as will appear from the discussion below, it is wrong to regard the 
commentary as an eclectic hotchpotch®. The commentary is based on a 
coherent vision, and the presence of Stoic or Epicurean terminology and 


?5 Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 535; GLUCKER 1978, p. 39: "[...] some specific parts of the 
Theaetetus were produced as evidence by those who conceived of Plato as a sceptic.”: 81-82: 
LÉVY 1978, p. 346; TARRANT 1983b, p. 171; 1985, p. 46: "The Theaetetus, which must have 
been the single most important work for the New Academy, [...]": p. 72; DORRIE - BALTES 
1993, p. 200: HANKINSON 1995, p. 84. 

20 Cf. DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905, p. VIII: "In unserm Falle können wir aus der 
Schrift des Textes und der der Korrekturen nur schließen, daB das Buch im zweiten 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., eher im Anfang als gegen Ende, geschrieben worden ist.": p. XXIV; 
PRAECHTER 1909, p. 531: “ein wohl ausgestattetes Buchhändlerexemplar aus dem zweiten 
Jahrhundert nach Chr., und zwar eher dem Anfang, als dem Ende desselben"; BASTIANINI - 
SEDLEY 1995, p. 236-237. 
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conceptions is to be seen rather as part of a polemical strategy which consists 
in attacking their systems from within. As to the commentary’s alleged 
belonging to the school of Gaius, it should be clear that recent scholarship 
has proven the unfoundedness of this construction. Its basis is the doubtful 
assumption that the author of the Didaskalikos and Albinus, Gaius’ pupil, 
are one and the same person. Other considerations as well have discredited 
the view that such a school actually existed; it ought to be regarded rather as 
a figment of modern scholarship?. Moreover, as to the date of the 
composition of the commentary, TARRANT has argued against a second- 
century date and in favour of a much earlier one - a B.C. date to be more 
precise — and even wants to see its author identified with Eudorus. Several 
scholars have endorsed the early date, but few are willing to accept 
TARRANT's tentative?! attribution of the commentary to Eudorus, which is - 
indeed highly improbable’. The determination of the date is definitely a 
matter which does: not permit certainty, and I think there are some 


7 DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905, p. XXIV-XXXVII. Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 541: 
"Was den dogmatischen Standpunkt des Kommentator betrifft, so hat DIELS in der 
Einleitung dargetan, daf es der des eklektischen Platonismus ist, wie ihn u. a. Albinos 
vertritt." ; p. 544; “DaB wir es mit einer durchaus eklektischen Lehre zu tun haben, die einen 
guten Teil ihres Besitzstandes der Stoa verdankt, steht auBer Frage." See also PRAECHTER 
1916, p. 523: MORESCHINI 1964, p. 17; DORRIE 1971b, p. 188; ZINTZEN 1981, p. XI-XIV. 
GLUCKER gets his information from the preface of DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905, but 
by sheer mistake assumes that they dated the papyrus to the third century. He further adopts 
their attribution of the text to the school of Gaius (GLUCKER 1978, p. 39; p. 219-220 note 132; 
p. 304). In his The Middle Platonists DILLON (1977, p. 270), relying on the date proposed by 
DIELS and SCHUBART (“the first half of the second century"), deals with the relationship 
between the commentary and the Didaskalikos, which at that time he regarded as Albinus’ 
work (cf. p. 268). He even plays with the possibility that the author of the commentator was 
the same Albinus, but for lack of evidence leaves his hypothesis for what it is. In his later 
publications DILLON discarded this hypothesis. See also TARRANT 1983b, p. 164-165; 
BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 252-254. 

^ LILLA 1992, p. 9 seems to have missed the point. For the traditional view see also ZINTZEN 
1981, p. XVII-XVIII. 

? Cf. supra p.19, and also BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 251. 

» Cf. LONG - SEDLEY lI 1987, p. 461; BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 254-256 (with additional 
references). 

?! [t must be noted that TARRANT does not make strong claims in this respect. Cf. TARRANT 
1985. p. 68: "[...] though my dating strongly suggests Eudoran authorship, it is clearly inappro- 
priate for either me or the reader to take such authorship for granted." p. 69: "Though I feel 
that the weight of evidence lies heavily on my side, I shall avoid assuming that I am necessarily 
correct about the date, and should not like to think that my case depended upon it. These are 
not matters which permit certainty." Cf. RIST 1986, p. 468. 

* Cf. MANSFELD 1991, p. 543-544; BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 254; HANKINSON 1995, p. 
139, with note 4 p. 338. See also RIST 1986, p. 468: “In the past there has been a tendency 
among those few interested in these matters to drop all unidentifiable theories and beliefs on 
to Antiochus of Ascalon or Posidonius. On the whole this sickness has now died down, and 


there is even a tendency (still more or less under control) to set up Eudorus as a new dustbin 
figure." EE 
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arguments which make an early date less likely, more particularly on the 
lexical level: the commentator uses 'Azaónutaixóc with a meaning coming 
close to our "sceptic" (54,40-43, this interpretation is subsequently criticised 
by the commentator cf. infra p. 42), whereas this meaning of the adjective 
does not seem to have been current before Plutarch's time; likewise his use 
of doypatico (54,42-43; 55,1-2; 61,38-39) presupposes a more rigid meaning 
of the term than it seems to have had in the first century B.C.? Also 
IT.avovizoi does not seem to have been used for persons and certainly not 
as a technical term denoting a group of philosophers before the middle of the 
second century A.D.” These are no more than indications, but neither are 
TARRANT's arguments”. It is also dangerous to give too much weight to 
argumentations based on the assumption that the discussions reflected in the 
commentary were no longer of interest in the second century. Therefore if 
TARRANT is allowed to state?6; | 


As one compares K [- the commentary] with the remains of second-centurv 
Platonist literature one begins to realize that the work does not belong there, 
(1983b, p. 165) 


then one may ask oneself with equally good reason, I think, whether Plutarch 
belongs in his own time. 

The philosophical capacities of the commentator have been doubted. 
J. DILLON" is of the opinion that the text "in general maintains a level of 
stupefying banality.” But on the other hand, as BASTIANINI and SEDLEY 
have pointed out (1995, p. 259), the author was probably able to draw upon 
a rich exegetical tradition. The debates reflected in the commentary were, at 
any rate, of the highest philosophical importance. This work indeed 
illustrates the highly controversial nature of the interpretation of the 
Theaetetus at this stage of Platonism. 


* Although the first to have used it thus may have been Aenesidemus: cf. BASTIANINI - 
SEDLEY 1995, p. 539: 547; Photius Bibl. cod. 212, 170217. But it is equally possible that our 
source Photius is here using the language of his own period. The thesis to which the 
commentator refers with oot at 54,4243 is not necessarily Aenesidemus': According 
to DECLEVA Calzzi (1992, p. 187) it is “highly improbable that Aenesidemus could have 
defended the thesis that Plato was a ‘pure Sceptic’.” Compare TARRANT 1983b, p. 169-170 
CE GLUCKER 1978, p. 206-209; 220; 1989, p. 272: IOPPOLO 1993, p. 185-186. See also 
Augustine De civ. Dei 8.12: "[...] recentiores tamen philosophi nobilissimi quibus Plato 
sectandus placuit, noluerint se dici Peripateticos aut Academicos, sed Platonicos.” As I have 
myself verified, Plutarch does not use [D«rovizóc for persons (cf. GLUCKER 1978, p 209; 
213). See on the other hand BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 482. DERE 
*5 One may compare the caution expressed by BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995 p.247 

j^ One may also compare BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995. p. 256. 

’ 1977, p. 270. See also BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 260; HANKINSON 1995, p. 137. 
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A. Knowledge as the subject proper of the Theaetetus 


At the beginning of the preserved text®, the commentator deals with the 
question concerning the subject proper of the Theaetetus: 


tov è Ma- | tovizó[v] nuves ġń- | 9no[av regli xotrnotov | vol dë 
&iàaxoyov, | £z[e]i «ai mcoveter | èv tij megi tobtOV oxé- | pet. TÔ 8 ody obtac 
č- | yer, 00. modzertca ze- | ol Soo eix[e]iv | t[A]s [x3] ijs zai &ofv]v- 
| Dérovr gie voro dé å- | v[a]yzaiws negi «oun | oi[o]v ozone. (211-23)? 


Some of the Platonists have been of the opinion that the present dialogue is 
about the criterion, as it dwells at length on the study of this subject. But that 
is not correct. The declared aim was rather to speak about knowledge, "simple 
and uncompounded knowledge" that is. And it is for this purpose that he inevi- 
tably had to investigate the criterion. 


The presumption of this desire to determine the true purpose of the 
Theaetetus is that one single label can adequately cover the whole subject 
matter of the dialogue. It is the same postulate that also rules the character 
classification. The determination of one oxozóg for each dialogue will 
become mandatory in Neoplatonic commentaries from Iamblichus on”. 
One may regard the brief discussion in the anonymous commentary as a 
prefiguration of this exegetical practice. 

Against those Platonists who regarded the Theaetetus as a dialogue on the 
criterion, the commentator argues that it is in the first place about 
knowledge (zort, and that the criterion is being dealt with only in this 
broader context?'. This argument at once indicates the debate in which the 
controversy over the interpretation of the Theaetetus is-to be situated: the 
concept of the criterion had been at the core of the epistemological debate 


* See also frg. D,16-19: [toù]; z.eiovz | [Vv M]arwvzlv, ot] ! q [aor eo xotrnoi[ov] I 
e[dva[t tlov Oecit[nrov]. Note the contrast between rovz mheiovg in this fragment and the 
tives of 2.12. On the other difficulties involved in the interpretation of this fragment, see 
BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 561-562. 

* The reconstruction of line 20, tig Gin, is based on 15.2-13. 

*) Cf. Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 21-23; PRAECHTER 1909, p. 537-539; INVERNIZZI 1976, 
p. 217; WESTERINK I 1976, p. 28; WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. LXVI; 
MANSFELD 1994, p. 21; 30-37. The question as to the ozoxóc ought to be settled before the 
study of the text: cf. Macrobius In Somnium Scipionis 1,4,1; Procl. In Plat. Remp. 1,6,1-4. The 
anonymous commentator concludes this section, after having expounded his own views on 
èmotýun, with the promise that things will be elucidated also in the exegesis of the text, thus 
indicating that the preceding explanations pertained to preliminary questions: tà | pé[v] oov 
roof xe | £v tij £uppog ou- | [q]nviothjoexot (3,25-28). Cf. MANSFELD 1994, p. 20 with 
note 22. 

*! TARRANT adduces this passage as evidence in favour of a first century B.C. date: in the 
second century A.D.. TARRANT believes (1983b, p. 168: also STRIKER 1990, p. 159-160), 
criteriology was no longer a matter of major concern. Given the amount of evidence I adduce 
in the present study, I think this argument can no longer be upheld. See also BASTIANINI - 
SEDLEY 1995, p. 256. 8 
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between and within the Hellenistic schools*”. Antiochus broke with Philo of 
Larissa and the New Academic tradition by his very acceptance of the Stoic 
criterion of certain knowledge, the zort ¢avtacia*, Let me just 
point out that this cataleptic (or "cognitive" or "apprehensive") impression 
was held by the Stoics to be a presentation of such a kind as could not be 
derived from a non-existing object (ola om Gv yévoito óutó ui 
bardoyovros)*. Koéimie then is an infallible act of cognition referring 
primarily to these self-certifying acts of sense-perception, enabling us to 
"grasp" reality?. The Academics tried to demolish this cornerstone of Stoic 
epistemology by claiming that for any so-called cognitive presentation a false 
one exactly similar to it can be found. This would mean that there is no basis 
to distinguish between the two, which renders the concept of apprehension 
itself meaningless ^. 

That Middle Platonists made use of the Theaetetus in their discussions on 
the criterion is confirmed indirectly by Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus. 
This work has a brief section on Plato's view of the criterion, at the end of 
which Proclus refers to a more extensive treatment in his commentary on the 
Theaetetus, now lost. Proclus definitely made use of material that stems 
ultimately from Middle Platonic sources, and mentions explicitly the view of 
the Middle Platonist Severus, who apparently posited Aóvyos as the single. 
encompassing judging faculty, making use of vóna as one of its öoyava®. 


* Good summaries in DILLON 1977, p. 63-69; 1993, p. 61-62; ANNAS 1980: 1990; FREDE 
1983; TARRANT 1985, p. 1-13; LONG - SEDLEY 1 1987, p. 87-90; 241-253; STRIKER 1990. 
“CE SANDBACH 1971a, p. 9; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 249. On the early development of 
the Stoic theory of the zounjotoy, see STRIKER 1990, p. 151-152: DOTY 1992, p. 9-29. 
H [ts definition is preserved in Sext. Emp. Adr. math, 7248 = SVF 1 59: qavtasica 
AT) amu] COTW H OO Tob exoyovtos zai zat aùtò Uxioyov èvarouenegtvn za 
Eveareog occnopivi] OTOLG OZ àv yÉvorro atò JO] Ürdoyovroc See also Cic. Acad. H 18:7 
illud esset, sicut Zeno definiret, tale visum [...]. visum igitur impressum effictumque ex eo 
unde esset quale esse non posset ex eo unde non esset." On Gavtacic sce e.g. LONG - SEDLEY 
11987, p. 239-241; on zur, Le. assent to a zat] geevreoia: STOUGH 1969, p. 35- 
40; SANDBACH 1971à (pointing out the intented ambiguity of the active and passive meanings 
of xat. nau: the weakness of the translation "cognitive" consists in not preserving this 
ambiguity); ANNAS 1980 (with useful reflections on the connection between representation 
and propositional content): FREDE 1983; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 249-251; IOPPOLO 1986, 
p. 21-28: 70: 1993, p. 199-200; 207; BARNES 1989, p. 72-73. 
" Cf. SANDBACH 1971a, p. 19: “The Stoics claim that cognitive presentations have some 
peculiar quality that marks them out, but cannot indicate what that is except by the use of 
words like ‘evident’ (enargès, Sextus Adv. math. VII, 257, 403) or ‘striking’ (pléktike, ibid. VII 
257, 258, 403)." 
*?^ Fora more detailed account, with a view to the interaction of Stoic theory and Academic 
polemic. cf. SANDBACH 1971a, p. 15-18; IoPPOLO 1986 and see below. One may also compare 
Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7,402-403: „yivovrat yao «cà Geo ju] bata QLOVTOY qavragiat Ds àxó 
Úruoyóvrov. zal TE ltz tijs drage), agias tò ër tons tuúras Evagyeis zei TÀ, nanus 
etoiozecdat, tot Aë ix tons Äere xai Evagyeis elvar TO Tas Gxohotdous zodters 
emtevryvvodat. On évagyeia in a Stoic context see IOPPOLO 1986, p. 24 note 24. 
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K. PRAECHTER (1909, p. 537) has pointed out that those who - like the 
commentator — support the thesis that the oxozóc of the Theaetetus was 
¿motiu may very well have invoked Theaetetus 163A to establish their 
claim: 


Let us look at it in this way, then (rijóe bn oxon@ev) — this question whether 
knowledge and perception are, after all, the same thing or not. For that, you 
remember, was the point to which our whole discussion was directed (eis yao 
TOUTS TOV AAS ó AGyos Out Etervev), and it was for its sake (rovrov yáotv) that 
we stirred up all this swarm of qucer doctrines, wasn't it? 

(transl. CORNFORD 1935, p. 63) 


Moreover, it should be remarked that the traditional second title of the 
dialogue is On knowledge (IIeoi ron), according to Diogenes Laertius’ 
account (3,58) of the Thrasyllan tetralogies. 

The opposite view, that the subject proper of the Theaetetus was the 
criterion, is to be regarded as a trace of a more “dogmatic” interpretation 
than the commentator is willing to endorse. This view seems to be reflected 
in the treatment of epistemology by the author of the Didaskalikos, for the 
latter. after having announced the fourth chapter as dealing with the 
criterion (154.9), subsequently takes his arguments and examples 
concerning the epistemology of the sensible world from the Theaetetus 
(156A-157D) as principal source, whereas he cites mainly the Republic and 
the Timaeus for the gnosiology of the intelligible realm”. This procedure is 
described in the commentary: there are those who think that Plato set out to 
give a full treatment of the problem of knowledge, dealing with that which is 


2 Cf. In Plat. Tim. 1,254,19-255.26, Proclus first mentions different views of the criterion: the 
followers of Protagoras posit atoDyorg as the criterion, others óóZ« - for this view he quotes 
a verse from Xenophanes - others think it is Aóyos, still others that it is votic. Plato, on the 
contrary. distinguishes according to the different objects of cognition. Next Proclus responds 
to the objection that on this view the criterion is split up: the soul is at once one and many, 
and since xoivttv belongs to the soul, tò zotuzóv too is one and many (254, 41-2352: «ai to 
"Qutizóv coc ëv Eouv pta zai oá, xai povoedijs Y f xoh óoveaqus xui zokverdrjg. Which 
then is the unifying faculty? (2552: tis oov ý pia Suva: :) The answer is: Aóyoc. For the 
contemplation of the intelligibles it uses both itself and vonoats, but not, as Severus would have 
it. in such a way that AOyos would use vonots as its instrument. The latter view would imply 
that 7.070¢ is assigned a superior position in relation to vonats (255,4-6: oby Gr óoyavov pèv 
| vónoiz. TÒ ôt Zompevov aùtós. 65 oletar Levijoos 6 IIarovizóg gelo tot Adyou tijv 
vórow rtÜépevos). We need not go into Proclus’ own view of the relation between Aóyos and 
the other "parts or faculties of the criterion. 

5 Both the commentary (2.24-26) and the Didaskalikos (154,14-17) use the distinction 
between the zottijotov dt ov and the zoirjotov iq" où (cf. Theaetetus 184A-185E). 

*? Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 482: "Da cid risulta, implicitamente, che il Teeteto non 
ha per oggetto la conoscenza nel senso forte (conoscenza delle Idee) che Platone le attribuisce 
in Repubblica V e Timeo, bensì riguarda la conoscenza sensibile, cioè il principale oggetto di 
indagine delle scuole ellenistiche mella rubrica ‘Sul criterio (di verità)'." SEDLEY 1996, p. 89- 
93. , 
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not the object of knowledge in the Theaetetus and that which is the object of 
real knowledge in the Sophist. This may be called the “object-related 
interpretation”. Plausibly this view is to be equated with that of those who 
promote the xoutjgtov as the true subject of the Theaetetus?'. In asserting 
that the Theaetetus, a dialogue which ends aporetically, is about the criterion 
and addresses itself primarily to the epistemology of the sensible world, 
these philosophers could thus explain its failure to establish any criterion of 
knowledge, and impute it to the gnosiological objects under consideration, 
rather than assume that Plato rejected the very concept of Gomm, The 
thesis that the Theaetetus is about the objects of opinion and the Sophist 
about the objects of knowledge proper — presumably in the strong seme of 
xata) - most likely originated in the realms of Antiochus school", as 
Antiochus indeed accepted the Stoic XUTUNATAN qavtaot, albeit in 
combination, presumably, with the Platonic distinction between the 
phenomenal and the noetic™. l l l 

It is at any rate clear that the aforementioned interpretation of the 
Theaetetus is discarded by the commentator. He argues that the Theaetetus is 
not about the object, but about the essence of knowledge. He then 
continues with the definition of knowledge as derived from the Meno, where 
it is said that knowledge is held in higher esteem than true opinion, for it 
gives an account of the reasons, this being the bond which gives permanency 
so as to constitute knowledge (98A). The phrase Don Oo dedetoa ci- Exi 
.oviopo (3,2-3)% is a curious textual variant for aitias Loyang, but even 
more remarkable is that the commentator continues his explanation as if he 
did not read «ixi Aoyiopot™ but the familiar aitias .oyop@ >’. The author 


a "The suggestion is SEDLEY's (1996, p. 90). [n er DRM 
Si 2432.39: cù- | X ott[oi] « «otv ttov | aroi EMOTE | zoodtjtevov Snt[etv] | ev pëv » 
Gert! arol O oùz Eotv dee | Stong, ev òt TOL Xoqu | oti) xeot à Eotw. It should be noted 
that BASTIANINI and SEDLEY (1995, p. 264-265; see also p. 484) read ovr[ot]. those 
mentioned earlier" (i.e. in lines 11-14), whereas DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905 had 
g[vtot]. 

$3 Cf. TARRANT 1983b, p. 171-172. EDT "p 
*' Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrhi. Hyp. 1,235: Olio zat Ó 'Avtioyoc TV Troy Atert tis Wa 
"Anadyuiay, dog xci elofjodu er cero On ev AZUN qu.oooget xà rupe ME: 
yàg Ott Mad Martov zere tù TOV Kado dóypata. See also Gli AUI Wr 22: 30-31; 3 
(Lucullus, representing Antiochus’ views); LONG - SEDLEY I 1937, p. 249; 449. EEN 

$1 2.39.52: ngog- | ij0ov pèv oby eyyus, | où Wii Étvyov T- i Andots: où yao Stet | tiv Dam 
neo[i] fjv oxo£- I peta n [ë]. vac riz otolije abrijs. Ete- | oov dé Core ot | 
zetvou, Ws Ext tov te- | yv@v GAO pév Gong | TO Cytely £aonz | ty ovotav, d)J.o Òë | tò THY 
Dim, zegi fv | toaypatetovtau. Cf. Thieaetetus 146C. 

55 See also 1523. aA Leef 

ze Cf, BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 485: “la definizione potrebbe significare o ‘opinione 
retta legata a causa del ragionamento' oppure ‘opinione retta legata in funzione del 
ragionamento”; DILLON 1989, p. 53: "'true opinion tied down by causality 


(instrumentality?) of reasoning.” 
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argues that the requirement for knowledge is not just reasoning, but 
reasoning why: 


Tote yo | touev và zodyuarta | Stav qu] póvov elÔD- | ev Ste Eotuv GAAG zal | 
Zu ti. (3.3-7) 


For only then do we know things, when we do not merely know that they are 
but also wiry. 


"Knowing why seems to yield permanency, since the cause is also the Meno’s 
‘bond’ [...]. by which correct opinions may be bound so as to constitute 
knowledge”, as TARRANT (1985, p. 86) elucidates. The commentator first 
censures those who overvalue the evidence of the senses, believing that for 


their capacity to "strike" they also possess exactness (3,7-12: oi tag |. 


aiodijoers Extete- | jojzórec Ad TO Éyew | aotág Te WANRTLXOV | avatibévtes” 
attais | xai Tv azoiperav). The commentator thus reformulates the 
argument of the T/ieaetetus in terms of the Academic criticism of the Stoic 
use of the concept of tò mANzTLXOV™. In doing so he has Plato's objections to 
Theaetetus’ first definition of knowledge also affect Stoic epistemology. 
According to Plato the evidence of the senses should first be tested, then one 
can proceed to “right opinion" (óta óo01]), and from there move on to 
"right opinion with an account" (8óE« debi peta Aóyov) (3,13-19). This 
corresponds to the three definitions discussed in the Theaetetus, but despite 
the aporctic ending of the dialogue - Socrates has ruled out all the answers 
produced by Theaetetus - the commentator thinks that the process results in 
true knowledge and in the ending of the search: 


zai evade xa- | rfa}acavoet thv Com. | [ow ei] y[&]o xoooXéfo | tov] 
dfeJonov tig aiti- | als. viveret av[t]@ té- | AEtlo]s o THs] tuvs | 
éxt[o]tyjfty]s 2.óyos. (3.19-25) 


And there he will halt the search; for if he were to incorporate “the bond of the 
cause", his account of this kind of knowledge becomes complete. 


Inferring from Meno 98A that the difference between true opinion and 
wisdom consists precisely in the ability of those who possess knowledge to 
give "an account of the reasons” and that this is the "bond" which ties down 
true opinions so as to transform them into pieces of knowledge, the author 
now confidently affirms that assured knowledge, i.e. 60&a óo01] uetà AOYou, 


is possible and that at this point the search (€1}tnows) for knowledge comes 
to an end. l 


" BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 485 offer plausible explanations of this phenomenon. See 
also DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905, p. XXXIII; DILLON 1977, p. 271; 1989, p. 52-53; 
TARRANT 1983b, p. 162 with note 21; 1985, p. 68; 84 with note 6 (p. 158). 

S5 Cf Sext. Emp. Adr. math. 7,257-258; IOPPOLO 1986, p. 90. 
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B. Academic interpretations of the Theaetetus 


From this epistemological stance the commentator obviously opposes those 
who invoked the Theaetetus in order to depict Plato as a sceptic. This 
dialogue indeed appears to have been produced as evidence by followers of 
the New Academy supporting their claim that Plato was to be considered 
one of their own. Especially the passage on maieutics appears to have 
inspired them. Discussing Theaetetus 150C, ävyovós eiu oogias, the 
commentator remarks: 


£x totoO- | twv Aggewv tu- | veg otovrat 'Azaói]- | paizov tov Mhá- | twva ws 
ovdév ðo- | yatigovta. (54,38-43) 


On the basis of utterances of this kind some consider Plato an “Academic”, as 
someone who does not dogmatise about anything. 


Labelling Plato an Academic clearly refers to the so-called New or 
“sceptical” Academy, as is confirmed by the ensuing assertion that Plato 
did not dogmatise. The commentator disputes the validity of this interpre- 
tation of Plato's philosophy and at the same time tries to minimise the signif- 
icance of the sceptical tendencies within the Academy: 
dcisecl pèv obv ó hóyos xai | tous (OX.ovz 'Azaón- | paizots GzeEyor- I pévov 
mvv ohi- | yofv ye doypatigov- | tag zai piav otoav | "Axzadiuetav zard | 
TO zafv|eivors và xu- | qorata tv òo- | ypatwv tubra č- | ye[i]v zo 
Dill ! oy n[£]vtot toy | Tou eye | ðóypara zui àzxfo-] | 
qaiveodat mezot- | äre xáp[cox] | è a[6]ro? Aa[pePavet[v.] (54,43-55,13) 


The discussion will show that, with very few exceptions, the other Academics 
dogmatise, and that there is only one Academy, since they too have the most 
important dogmata in common with Plato. And that Plato had dogmata and 
that he asserted them with conviction can be gathered from his writings. 


The author denies that Plato refrained from all judgment: on the contrary, 
he is said to have had positive doctrines (€yetv ôóyuata) and to have made 
confident affirmations (4xogativeodat zxezxoridóroc), which allegedly could 
be inferred from his writings. Moreover, even the Academics, with some 
very few exceptions (neķyonuévwv ztivv Odtywv), are said to have adhered 
to certain dogmata. Since their principal tenets are supposed to be essentially 
the same as Plato's, the Academy should be regarded as one. The 
importance of the New Academy is thus considerably limited, since 
according to the author almost all the Academics had adhered to positive 
doctrine. 


59 Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 545; INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 217 noot 12; GLUCKER 1978, p. 219-220. 
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The text, however, leaves us with a double question: which are the tenets 
that the (sceptical) Academics are said to share with Plato, and who are the 
dissidents? Before we tackle these questions, let us first take a look at the 
passages which contain references to the Academy or the Academics, as well 
as the texts in which the author explicates his interpretation of the Socratic 
maieutic method and its significance for Plato and the Academy. 


C. “Those from the Academy” 


At 70,5-26, in the context of a discussion on the flux doctrine, which is 
attributed to nearly all the old thinkers at Theaetetus 152DE, the 
commentator mentions the argument "on growth". The argument implies 
that the Stoic concept of growth is contradictory, “on the ground that ‘x 
grows' is only intelligible if x exists at the beginning and end of the process, 
and the denial of identity over time seems to exclude this"*", Chrysippus 
tried to counter the argument with the distinction between substance and the 
"individually qualified" (tò idimg zov), which again provoked Academic 
derision?!, : 

The commentator deals with the Stoic argument at 69,36-70,5. He takes 
the argument on growth to be an invention of Pythagoras, used by Plato and 
finally employed by the Academics in their anti-Stoic polemic. Shortly 
afterwards, having quoted Theaetetus 152E, where Plato mentions the comic 
poet Epicharmus, the commentator appears to link Epicharmus with the 
argument, emphasising the latter's Pythagorean allegiance (71,12-18). Since 
Epicharmus is traditionally held to be the inventor of the argument, one may 
presume that the commentator's endeavour to trace it still further back to 
Pythagoras (70,5-9), allegedly his master, is an answer to those detractors of 
Plato who accused him of plagiarism claiming that Epicharmus anticipated 
his flux theory and more specifically the argument on growth. In shifting 
the origin of the argument to Pythagoras, an acknowledged forerunner of 
Plato, the commentator appears to reclaim it, as it were, for Platonism®. For 
his assertion that Plato himself made use of the argument, the author refers 
to his commentary on the Symposium, which, one may presume, will have 
dealt with it in the discussion of Symp. 207D-208B. Its relevance for the 
Theaetetus will certainly reside in 159A-160A, where Socrates disintegrates 
the person into a succession of different individuals“. 


*$' LONG - SEDLEY I 1987. p. 173. Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 554. See also Plut. De 


sera num. 559B-D (in the context of the Heraclitean-Academic flux theory); Comm. not. 
1083BC: Theseus 23. 


H Cf. LONG - SEDLEY 1 1987, p. 172-176. 

Cf. Diog. Laert. 3,9-11. See on Plato's alleged plagiarism BRISSON 1993, esp. p. 351. 

Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 172; II 1987, p. 170; BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 554-555. 
H Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995; p. 553-555. 
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When the commentator hereupon says that the Academics also defend 
the argument (70,12-14: ém- | [xet]ootor Òë eis aùrò | [xai] of è$ 
"Azadnueias), he presumably wants to confirm his earlier claim that 
Academic philosophy? essentially remains in accordance with Plato: 


* 2€ | 


èn- | [xei]ootot dé eig aùrò | [xai] of £& "Axadnueias, | ufalotvgdpevor nev | 
öt &ofozovta TH | eivat abE oe, Ste dé | TÔ vobg Trwizovs za- | 
taoxzevdterv voüro, | où Seduevov àrodei- | Eeo[c]. 6i6&kozovrez | öt £&v uz 
ta évaoyi | OE dxoósuxvo- | vat, £reooc eis tò Evav- | tiov mHavetéowv | 
evTOON CEL „ÓYyuv. (70,12-26) 


Those from the Academy too argue in favour of this, testifying to their 
acceptance of the existence of processes of growth. But because the Stoics try 
to demonstrate this, which is in no need of proof, they show them that when 
one wishes to prove the obvious, someone else will always have an abundance 
of more convincing proofs to the contrary. 


The tenor of his argument is that the Academics did not want to reject the 
possibility of growth, but merely its theoretical elaboration by the Stoics. 
who establish by argument that which needs no proof. The Academics teach 
them that those who want to prove the obvious®® may always encounter an 
opponent who will easily demonstrate the opposite with equally convincing 
arguments. In taking the argument to be ad hominem, the commentator 
avoids assigning to the Academy a harsh sceptical position such as would be 
implied by a radical flux theory including the rejection of the concept of 
growth", 

Another instance of an Academic argument referred to by the 
commentator is to be found in his criticism of the Stoic theory of 
“appropriation” (oizeto otc, 5,3-8,6). Their point was that nature has 
disposed both animals and humans in such a way that certain values and 
behavioural norms are natural and "appropriate" to them: it is natural for 
human beings to be friendly and just, to live in organized communities, to 
marry and have children, to adopt the normal customs and institutions of 
society“, Commenting on Socrates’ words that he cares more about the 
young men of Athens than about those of Cyrene (Theaetetus 143D). the 
commentator remarks that Socrates cares about the inhabitants of Cyrene in 
the same sense and to the same extent as he can be said to care about any 


** On the other hand it is remarkable that he speaks of the Academics in the third person. Ct. 


infra: p. 58. 

^ Ina (weak) sense, this concept was accepted even by Carneades: cf. STOUGH 1987, p. 225- 
226; GLUCKER 1978, p. 78. 

*' Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 545: “70.12 ff. ist es dem Verfasser zwar in erster Linie darum zu 
tun, die (neuere) Akademie vor dem Verdacht der Skepsis zu schützen. Aber man merkt doch 
das Behagen an der Niederlage, die die Stoa hier erlitten haben soll." 

*' Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 346-354. 
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group of fellow human beings, except his own citizens, for whom Socrates 
cares more. We have an “appropriate” relationship to members of the same 
species, but a “more appropriate” relationship to our own citizens, for 
appropriation varies in degrees of intensity (5,14-24). Then the author turns 
against “those who derive justice from appropriation” (5,24-27: ö[oot 
tolivuv | G0 tijs olxerwoews | eiocyovot Tv dStxato- | ovv), ie. the 
Stoics®”. Their theory would secure justice, if appropriation were equal for 
all human beings, but, as it is, the intensity of appropriation clearly varies 
(6,16: uëilo xai xov) with its object: appropriation towards oneself is 
natural and independent from reason, whereas appropriation in relation to 
others is natural and rational; moreover, we are not even disposed in the 
same way to all of our own parts and members: eyes, fingers, hair or nails 
(5,27-6,16). If, on the other hand, the Stoics agreed that the degree of - 
appropriation could vary, philanthropy could be saved on this basis, were it 
not for the counter-example of shipwrecked sailors of whom only one or two 
can survive (6,17-25). The point of this example, which seems to stem from 
Carneades", is that self-interest conflicts with the equal rights of the other 
person?!, The Stoics probably did not commit themselves to the position that 
appropriation is equal regardless of its object, but the commentator poses a 
dilemma according to which their foundation of justice is problematic on 
either option, whether oixeimots be equal or variant”. 

The argument so far is probably drawn from Academic sources, but only 
now are the Academics explicitly mentioned. Even apart from crisis 
situations such as that of shipwrecked people, the Stoic theory, even if it 
allows of degrees of appropriation, is susceptible to refutation. Hence “those 
of the Academy" - again the commentator speaks of the Academics in the 
third person — establish the following argument as well (6,29-31: Dev zai 
&ouoràg ot ER 'A- | xaònuelia]s otros): the Stoics discard the Epicurean 
view as an inadequate base for justice, for, they say, it excludes the other 
people (6,35-40; 6,41-7,1). Well then, the Stoic theory offers an equally 
inadequate basis for justice according to the Academics (6,31-35). For if one 
admits varying degrees of appropriation (we are still examining the second 
horn of the dilemma), self-centered appropriation, which will always be the 
stronger, will certainly interfere with our disposition towards others; and 
this, in a sense, makes egoism prevail in the end”, since any particular virtue 


* Cf. SVF 1,197 (Zeno). 

Cf. Cic. Resp. 3,30; De officiis 3,90. See also LEVY 1990, p. 302-304; 1993b, p. 151-152. 

71 Cf. LEvy 1990, p. 303: "si la morale s'identifie à la loi de la vie, la sagesse consistera pour 
un naufragé à arracher à un compagnon d'infortune le morceau d'épave qui rendra possible 
le salut." 

7 Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 353; BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 493. 

3 Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 492: “La conclusione implicita è che la natura umana è 
troppo egoista per offrire da se stessa la base della vera imparzialità, e dunque della giustizia." 
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is destroyed by even the slightest imperfection (7,1-14). Again we are faced 
with an ad hominem argumentation: its main premises are taken from the 
Stoic criticism of the Epicureans and also from their conception of virtue” 
which allows of no imperfection: either virtue is perfect or it is not virtue at 
all. Therefore, according to their own standards, they should admit that their 
theory is no improvement on the Epicurean. 

After his account of the Academic criticism of otzefwotis, the 
commentator now introduces the correct approach to the question of justice: 
because Plato foresaw the failure of any foundation of justice in human 
nature, he established its foundation in the divine”, or, to put it more 
precisely, in the assimilation to the divine (1) 1005 tov Deòv Óuoíwots): 


Ödev oùz à- | nò tig oixermoews | etodyer ó TD&cov ty ð- | garooùvnv, 002. 
à- | xò tis zo[ó6]z toy De- | Ov Gotw[oew]s (7,14-19) 


Therefore Plato did not introduce justice by deriving it from appropriation, but 
from the assimilation to God. 


This is not to say that the doctrine of otxeiwoig as such is abolished. The 
commentator only denies its fundamental significance for ethics. He further 
points out that not only Socrates, but also the sophists in Plato refer to it 
(7,20-25). In all likelihood this remark is meant to prevent Stoics from 
invoking Socrates’ authority in favour of the theory: the fact that also Plato's 
sophists use it proves that Plato did not intend to present it specifically as his 
own or his master's doctrine”. 

For a more detailed account of the "likeliness to God" doctrine the 
anonymous commentator (7,19-20) refers to a treatment further in the 
commentary. This more extensive discussion has not been preserved, but 
one may presume that the commentator discussed this issue in relation to 
Theaetetus 176A-C", the locus classicus for what was to become a Middle 
Platonic Leitmotif™. TARRANT (1985, p. 78-79) puts forward the hypothesis 
that the commentary offered an epistemological interpretation of this 
doctrine so that it can be rendered as "assimilation to an omniscient divinity 


™ CL BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 494. 

75 Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995. p. 495: "la vera base della giustizia non è la natura umana 
che è intrinsecamente egoista, ma la natura divina, cui l'anima può assimilarsi trüsceidendo la 
propria natura umana" (BS's italic). On the other hand, the Stoic prescription of living = 
conformity with nature implies a conception of nature in which divine reason is everywhere 
immanent, : 

7$ Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 496. 

E See esp. Theaetetus 176AB: AX ott’ Gxohgotar tà xazi Ovvatóv o Oebdwoe - 
Üxevavtiov Yag xt TD Cc; 0 cei civa váy] - oov èv Veots abt iSotodat tijv òè Ovntiyy 
púorv xci TÓvòe TOV tÓzov NEOUTOAEL EF Avayens. Sto xal neodotca zen ivüévàe bonus 
PELE OTL táyota. guyij óé dpoimots Dep xarà tò óvvatóv dptoiworc Dé dixcuov zai Gotov 
peté qoovijoeoz yeveadat i l l 
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as far as is possible", which would have enabled the commentator to ascribe 
it to the New Academy. At first sight it might seem unlikely that the 
philosophical té).o5 of assimilation to God, which in other texts is regarded 
as belonging primarily to ethics and which in the Theaetetus is also presented 
in an ethical context, would have been re-interpreted in an epistemological 
sense, especially as it is mentioned in an undeniably ethical context in the 
text discussed above (7,14-20). On the other hand, some Middle Platonic 
texts regard Óptoiwots ded also as a way of attaining knowledge of the 
divine”, and Alcinous in the second chapter of his handbook (Didask. 
152,30-153,24) situates it in the Bios Sewontixos rather than in the Doc 
xouxttz6s. In his fuller treatment in chapter 28 (181,19-182,14), belonging to 
the section on ethics, Alcinous first quotes the Theaetetus (176B) in order to 
define dpoimars as ðixwov zai otoy peta qoovijoeos yevéoða. From the ` 
Respublica (613A) he subsequently draws the definition of assimilation as 
merely becoming just (rotè Òë jtóvov tò òixaov civar, WS EV TEAEVTALM Tijs 
Mo?tteiag), whereas from the Phaedo (82AB) it might be inferred that Plato 
holds that assimilation consists in becoming self-controlled and just (to 
owgogovu Ga zai dizaov yevéodat). J. DILLON has compared Alcinous' 
account to the exposition in Stobaeus 2,49,16-50,10. The author of the 
doxography distinguishes three applications of the assimilation, 
corresponding to the three parts of philosophy: 


He sees the subject being dealt with from the “physical” perspective in the 
Timaeus (90a-d), from the ethical in the Republic (possibly the same passage 
as A|lcinous] quotes, but Wachsmuth thinks of 585b-c and 608c ff.). and from 
the logical in the Theaetetus (176a-e). while he sees the Laws (4. 715e ff.) 
passage as a comprehensive treatment™, 

(DILLON 1993, p. 172) 


5 Cf, DORRIE 1957, p. 213-214: 1969, p. 523-524; 1971b, p. 23; 1976b, p. 178: 197-198 
(DORRIE tends to assign a perhaps too "dogmatic" character to this doctrine); PRAECHTER 
1909. p. 542 with notes 1 and 2: 543; INVERNIZZI 1976. p. 229; WHITTAKER in WHITTAKER - 
Louis 1990, note 23 p. 77; note 454 p. 137-138; BRENK 1992. Principal texts are: Stob. 2,49,8- 
9: Alcinous Didask. 1538-9; 181.19-182.14; Albinus Prol. 150,9-10; Apuleius De Plat. et eius 
dogm. 2.23. 

* Cf. DORRIE 1976b, p. 197-198; GiUsTA 1986, p. 177. See also Theaetetus 176C: Beds 
otóapij obdapds üórzoz, GAA’ ws olóv te Sizardtatos. xai oùz fot abt@ dpordtegov ovdéev 
Ñ Oz Gv ftv ad yévytat Sti Sexcrdtaros. TEgt TOTO xai f| Óz wands Beréng dvógóc xci 
otdevia te zai Gvavéoia. h uev yao toto yvàots ooqi xal doeth dnb D è ceyvora 
Cydia «ed vazia vaoris. 

ai DILLON follows a received opinion in attributing this text to Arius Didymus. However, see 
GORANSSON 1995, p. 202-226. See also id. p. 190 (with note 3) on the text quoted above. 
Admitting that he cannot make much sense of this passage, GÖRANSSON argues that it - 
contains nothing that is especially concordant with Didaskalikos chapter 28. One may also 
compare DONINI 1994, p. 5062-5063. 
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Alcinous' exposition may “dimly reflect" Stobaeus' distinctions. In this 
respect one may further adduce the evidence of Albinus' Prologus, where 
the author advises to read the Timaeus in order to obtain knowledge of 
things divine, so as to be able, having acquired Oger, to assimilate oneself 
to them*!, Plutarch as well is familiar with the concept of assimilation and 
tends to use it in an ethical sense". 

It is remarkable that in the question of oixeiwoig the commentator again 
has the Academics side with Plato, against the Stoics: he applies the 
Academic argumentation in order to discard a Stoic immanentist theory of 
justice, after which he makes a plea for the Platonic conception. In this 
context it should be noted that there was one Academic who chose to 
dissociate himself from his predecessors, claiming to re-install the Old 
Academy: Antiochus. Disregarding the New Academic argumentation, he 
adopted the Stoic "appropriation" as a sufficient basis for his ethics. One 
may ask who actually is the truer Platonist in this respect: Antiochus or the 
follower of the New Academy? The Platonist foundation of justice as 
derived from Theactetus 176AB consists in a "flight" (vyh), an orientation 
towards a higher rcality, which in fact is exactly the opposite of the Stoic 
appropriation (oixeiwots). C. LEVY (1990, p. 302-304) has made the 
interesting observation that even Carneades, and the New Academy in 
general, appear to remain faithful to Plato in this respect. From Plato's point 
of view it is unacceptable that justice would be founded in human nature, and 
in its lowest manifestations of instinctiveness and immediateness at that. To 
be sure, Carneades’ attacks were ad hominem, but it might be no coincidence 
that his main target was Stoicism, the naturalism of which inevitably clashed 
with Platonism, and that his refutation of Stoic tenets "spontaneously" led 
up to an en passant confirmation of Platonic conceptions. Instead of adopting 
the rather simplistic view of the history of Platonism, according to which 
Academic scepticism was succeeded by Middle Platonic dogmatism. one 
should try to emphasise the Platonist metaphysical concerns of the New 
Academics": 


Nous préférons interpréter la facilité avec laquelle le moyen-platonisme a pu 
parfois utiliser Carnéade comme la preuve d'une certaine communauté 


H 150,8-10: &xei Òë det xal èv "vue tàv Üeiov yeveodat, ws Ôlvaoder xujodpevov tijv 
doetijv óporwðğva abtois, évrev5ópeda tH Tute, 

** Cf. De sera num. 550CD: à)Aà ozonette noMtov, óu xata Whatwova ztávtov sry ó 
Deas Eavrov Ev peow zagéáóevyia Dépuevoc tijv avdguaivyy dgetiv, ESopoiwow ovoav 
dytwoyéros aoe aûròv, Evdidwot tois Exeadat Dew Övvagévoisand 550E. DORRIE (1969, p. 
524 and 1971a, p. 46-47) points out that the concept also has a cosmological function in 
Plutarch; see De sera num. 550D (immediately following the previous quote) and De an. 
procr. 1014B. See also DILLON 1986, p. 223; BRENK 1994 (esp. p. 9-10; 14). FROIDEFOND's 
treatment of the issue (1987, p. 210-211) is disappointingly succinct. 

D Cf. Cic. De finibus 5,65-66 (see also De fin. 4,25-27). 
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d'inspiration entre les divers avatars de la tradition platonicienne, et ce en 
dépit de différences qu'il n'est pas question de nier. (LEVY 1990, p. 304)55 


D. Maieutics 


Commenting on Theaetetus 149A, where Socrates reveals that he practises 
the same art as his mother, midwifery, the commentator states that Socrates 
is entitled to say so because his instruction is of a maieutic nature, This is 
supposed to mean that Socrates actually has dogmata of his own", but starts 
his teaching by letting his pupils first express their own thoughts. 
Provisionally keeping his own dogmata to himself for didactic reasons, he 
“unfolds” and articulates the thoughts his pupils possess “by nature" (cva- | 
art{ojowv attav | tåg gromds évvot- | as xal 6uxo0oOv, 47,42-45). 
Socrates stirs up the knowledge that lies hidden in the minds of his pupils, in 
his firm belief that what we call a learning process is in fact a process of 
remembering, anamnesis: since each person's soul has once had a vision of 
true being, knowledge actually consists in recovering what the soul has 
beheld in its discarnate state™, 


* GORLER 1994, p. 838-843 is more “sceptical” in this respect. See also GLUCKER 1996, p. 
221: "But assume that Carneades and/or Cicero ascribed dogmata to Platonic dialogues: how 
are we to know how they understood those dialogues? Where such *Platonisms’ are being 
‘detected’, L[évy] tends to cite recent interpretations of the relevant Platonic dialogue or view 
in order to show that Cicero or Carneades could have subscribed to them. But why assume 
that the exegesis offered by Vlastos or Taylor is really ‘what Plato said’ — or that such an 
interpretation would even occur at all to Cicero or to his Academic masters." I think LÉvy's 
procedure is perfectly legitimate: he does not need to assume modern interpretations to have 
definitively overthrown "traditional" ones, but has merely to show that they offer a valuable 
alternative. There is no more ~ of q.v - reason to assume that any ancient Academic 
would rather have embraced interpretations stemming from the first half of our century. 
There are no a priori grounds to decide which kind of interpretation would have been most 
likely to have occurred to them. Refusing to consider seriously "modern" interpretations 
might come down to silently assuming that "orthodox" interpretations have "eternal value", 
* See also LEVY 1993a, p. 260-274; 1993b. esp. p. 143-153; p. 153: "L'ambiguité de la 
philosophie néoacadémicienne tenait donc à la présence d'une inspiration authentiquement 
platonicienne, mais dont la formulation restait conditionnée par les impératifs de la lutte 
contre le stoïcisme, lutte qui devait elle-méme être vécue comme un prolongement de celle 
menée par Socrate contre les Sophistes." See also HANKINSON 1995, p. 83-85. 

86 47,31-34: [£2 &xeiv]nz &keyev | &a[vvó]v. pavevrxóv, | öfu Å] Stdaoxa[Alia op. 1 don 
tloruúrn(s) rv. 

& 4735-37: [idi]ms u[£]v yao &xe- | [qaiv]evo [x] elyev | [Sdy]}pata. This is the text 
according to TARRANT's (1985, p. 158 note 3) conjecture, which is inspired by PRAECHTER 
1909, p. 536. See also INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 221. DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905 read 
[ió]i»z. PRAECHTER 1909 and BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995 [GAA]as. 

S 47,46-48,11; cf. 532-36; 55.26-57.22. There seems to be an obvious connection between the 
Theaetetus' maieutics and the Meno's doctrine of anamnesis, although BURNYEAT (1977, esp. 
p. 9-13) has questioned the common assumption that both doctrines can be unproblematically 
and harmoniously blended together (most scholars would be reluctant to endorse his thesis 


that the theory of maieutics should not be ascribed to the historical Socrates: cf. VANCAMP 
1992). 2 
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The object of recollection is here designated as pvorkaì Evvorat® and also 
as xowai Evvoru® or just Evvora”!, a terminology of an indisputably Stoic 
flavour, but here (indirectly) related to the Platonic Forms. The e 
editors of the papyrus unfortunately considered this an example of Se 
naive Verwendung stoischer Termini”, regarding it as one more proo a 
the eclectic character of the commentary. Plutarch devoted a whole dialogue 
to these Stoic xowaì Evvoic, the De communibus notitiis (eot TOV SEH 
gvvorðv noòs TOUS Zrosopel, the purpose of which was precisely to shot 
that the Stoics contradicted their own “common notions”. TARRANT à 
evaluates the Academic use of this terminology not as naïve, but as pari o 
the strategy developed by the Fourth Academy to discard mone Fuge d 
positions regarding &zataAnpia, such as Carneades’. Coneerding 1e 
“natural notions” the commentator contends that they need articulation in 
order to become clear (46,44-49; see also 53,44-46), which is exactly what 
Socrates undertakes to provide, believing that all learning is in fact 
anamnesis: we do not need the insertion of knowledge in our souls, what we 


need is recollection. 


xai | toto dxdko[v]dov | v doypare TO tas | Aeyopévaz padroets | 
a N TS 3 H e ` bs 5 € H e 

àvapvrjoes e[t]yaft] zai] | zäoav &vBooxov | woziy tededodar xà l óvta 
zc DEN aŭti | oùx £vücotoxc padi- | pátwv d1.à áva- | pvijaews. (47,45-48.7) 


And this follows from the doctrine that the so-called processes of learning are 
actually processes of remembering, and that the soul of every person has 
contemplated Being, and requires not the input of lessons, but recollection. 


For a full treatment of anamnesis the commentator refers to his ether 
commentary (now lost) on the Drot Pegs (48,7-1 13, La. the Phaedo. What 
we have in our text is at least a Platonic reinterpretation of the Stoic 
"common notions”, which I shall discuss when examining Plutarch's 
treatment of the natural notions in relation to anamnesis (infra: ch. 4, IV). 


$9 4643-44; 47,44-45. 

*« 4720-21; cf. 23,7-8. i eet "M DES 

9 Mn E 34, See also 52,44-53,3: earCytijoet- | ev av tts, EL Suvarar | Së ou Sg 8! 

petdos 6 Evvoet | bovooöv, «at oe ye | oi padhos va- | Vos etotv. On 48,34-35 see 
ASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 537. i ins 

cpu pee SCHREDE E (1991, p. 108) analysis of the two-stage recollection in the 

Didaskalikos: “The objects of recollection are the natural conceptions. i.e., merely the residue 

or results of those pre-incarnate acts of intellection of the forms." See also SCHOPPE 1994, p. 

173. ' . 

% DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905, p. XXXI. 

% E.g. 1060A; cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 39-46; SCHOPPE 1994, p. 249 note 62. à 

% 1985, p. 56, with note 70 (p. 154). GIUSTA (1986, p. 176-177, with note 59 p. 197) ta oe 

different position as to the origin of this terminology, but fails to take into account the 

polemical quality of the texts in which this issue is linked to Platonic anamnesis. 

% See also BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 535. 
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For now it should be noted that the commentator also emphasises that it is 
part of the midwife's duty to distinguish the true from the false (51,17-53,36). 

The commentary further cites Socrates’ words at Theaetetus 150C, which 
might lend themselves to a harshly sceptical interpretation: &yovó[c] eu 
ojogias (53,37). However, these words should not imply, according to the 
author, that Socrates claims total ignorance. The commentator explains that 
in his quality as a teacher Socrates does not “beget” knowledge, but merely 
articulates the concepts that are already present in his pupils' souls; his 
"ignorance" is no more than a didactic” tool. As midwife/obstetrician 
Socrates is concerned with the knowledge of others, which does not mean 
that he himself has never been "pregnant" and begotten knowledge of his 
own; but when assisting young men in the delivery of their innate notions, he 
is, in respect of these young men, äyovos”®. A similar explanation is offered 
for Socrates' intriguing contention that those who blame him for his refusal 


to make any positive affirmation because of his so-called lack of wisdom are 
right”: 


Ótav Ego Tute, | otv darogatvo- | pat, 003^ abtov è- | xeivwv dxoùw: yi- 
| vetat Aë totto, d16- | u obdév Eyw oo- | qóv ds zgóg tomv- | op 
ddcaoxzadicv. | Ñ el zz üxov- | gréov tò udev č- | yew ooqóv, oùx Ë- | ota 
Tautyy tiv | ooqiav ooqós, fjv | cvatidyow de@, | Tj hv ot GAdot rolg | 
dog otais. (54,23-38) . 


When I question people, I make no assertions but I listen to what they 
themselves have to say. The reason for this is that I have no wisdom as far as 
this kind of instruction is concerned. Or, if “to have no wisdom” is to be under- 
stood in an absolute sense, then he will not be wise in that wisdom that he 
reserves for God, or that others attribute to the sophists. 


Socrates is said to be not “ignorant” without qualification (56,3: oùx óc), 
but only in his quality as a teacher (cf. órav £ootà vag and ws xoóg 
ro D Sdcaozadiav)!©. If one would still want to explain Socrates’ denial 
of wisdom in an absolute sense (i| et Gmk@s GxOVOTEOV TO unõèv Éyew 
Coq 6v), then the most likely interpretation would be that Socrates does not 


* From the commentators’ point of view my rephrasing is not quite correct, since, strictly 
speaking. the “didactic” should be distinguished from anamnesis. On the other hand, the 
author remarks that even Plato did not always use these terms in a strict sense: Më itévtot oùx 
&- lei yora x tijs à- | vapvýgeog òvópa- | tt (56,21-24); Or).woev | 88 Ev TH Mévovil exco v 
“drag egétu | dé pdev, eite dida- | xxóv ele åvauvn- | oróv aùrò Aéyopev.”(56,26-31). 

5 /53,38-54,13, esp. 53,41-43: &A).' dyo- | voc ely tig èv éi (Am ooqíac. 

Ké Theaetetus 150C: xoi Geo Hòn X0)).01 pot bveibrouv, OC tovc pèv OiÄouc EQuta, aùTòs 
dé ObdEV drogaivojtau negi OLdEVdS dict TO pnåèv ExeLv ooqóv, Gy Vés Ôverdikovouw. 

See also 54,10-11: Ws 7005 &xetvovz. Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 535: "Unser Autor wird 
wohl nicht müde, hervorzuheben, daf solche AeuBerungen sich nur auf Sokrates’ Verhalten 
im Verkehr mit anderen bezógen:an und für sich hat Sokrates Dogmen, aber im Unterrichte 
stellt er sie zurück." INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 221; 222 note 39. 


at 
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possess the (perfect) wisdom he reserves for God nor the (pretended) 
wisdom which the others ascribe to the sophists!?!, At any rate - whether one 
chooses to interpret Socrates’ words árh@s or not - the commentator 
maintains that Socrates does possess a certain kind of wisdom. The 
treatment of this question is immediately followed by the passage which we 
have already quoted concerning the question whether Plato and the majority 
of the Academics dogmatise. 

The next lemma (Theaetetus 150C) contains the text which also provoked 
the discussion reported in Plutarch's first Quaestio Platonica, a text | shall 


examine in the fourth chapter: 
tò dé a[i]u[ov tovtov] | vóó[e pJuefteodai pe] 1 ó delos d]valyzásen) | 
vev[và]v o[é ànezo] | Xv[oev.] (55,14-19) 
The reason for this is that god constrains me to serve as midwife, but has 
debarred me from giving birth. 


The commentator’s explanation (55,19-33) continues along the same lines: a 
philosopher in dialogue with young men evaluates their opinions (24-26: 
vü[c] | èxeivov dóS[as] &v[a-] | zoiver). The reason for this is to be found in 
the will of God, according to which the souls do not learn in the strict sense, 
but remember (26-30: atxtog [Ò]ë tov- | tov ó Deos za[oao]zevà- boas ty 
gav[Oa]velw] | tàs pugs, ai &va-] | pupvýozegð[cu]). Now if a teacher 
engendered knowledge in his pupil's soul, then recollection would be ruled 
out (31-33: [ei] | yg &yévva év[votac.] ? | oùzét dv vór[e nv] | evártvnors). 
which is not the way God wanted it to be. l 

Next in the Theaetetus follows the most explicit affirmation of Socratic 
ignorance, in the commentary spread over two lemmata: 


cipi bit obv a[btds piv] | ob ávv t [o]o[«9c.] (5534-35) 

So of myself I have no sort of wisdom 

ovdé | ti poi Zog eii | votoOro yeyovos I tijs Eijs pezis čz- | vovov. 
(55,45-56.1) 

Nor has any discovery ever been born to me as the child of my soul. 

(transl. CORNFORD 1935, p. 26) 


The first statement is held to be no denial of the fact that Socrates possesses 
knowledge. but merely of his omniscience'™. Concerning Socrates’ second 
assertion, that nothing wise has yet come from his soul, the commentator 


101 See also 57,43-58,12. gu 
!?? In the course of the commentary the author occasionally points at elements supporting his 
contention that Socrates did possess wisdom: e.g. 58.49-59,2. f 2 

1^ DIELS - SCHUBART - HEIBERG 1905 read £v [ato]. PRAECHTER 1909 £v [auttais]. 
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again produces the argument that this should not be understood to be a 
general statement, but that it only applies in so far Socrates assumes the role 
of obstetrician for the benefit of others. That the scope of the statement is 
limited to this, should clearly appear from the context, which is about young 
men coming to Socrates in order to converse with him (56,2-10). 

As we can see, the commentator invariably rejects the radically sceptical 
interpretations of Socrates' words. Socrates is said to be ignorant only when 
assuming the role of obstetrician, i.e. in his didactic function of helping 
voung men with the delivery of their opinions: Socrates examines which 
young men are pregnant with knowledge (49,26-39)!05, puts articulations 
into their innate notions (53,44-46; 56,34-37), distinguishes true from false 
opinions (51,17-53,3), and at his own discretion accelerates or delays their 
labour pains (49,40-50,3; 56,48-57,10). During this whole process Socrates 
does not let his own knowledge interfere with the souls of his pupils. But the 
commentator leaves no doubt as to his actually possessing knowledge of his 
own. Moreover the doctrine of anamnesis as derived from the Meno is 
considered a positive dogma!®, and the definition of knowledge is unhesi- 
tatingly presented as firmly established, despite the open ending of the 
Theaetetus. 1n order to arrive at a definition of knowledge the commentator 
supplements the Theaetetus with Meno 98A (the combination of various 
Platonic texts being of course a common exegetical practice in Middle 
Platonism). 


E. Pyrrhonism 


In order to obtain a more or less complete picture of the commentator's 
attitude regarding "scepticism" in general, onc must of course examine the 
evidence concerning his interpretation of those who had always claimed to 
be the "real" sceptics, i.c. the Pyrrhonians. H. TARRANT (1983b, p. 162 note 
20: 1985. p. 66) has suggested that the commentator was quite sympathetic 
to their point of view, but, as I shall argue, the few passages in which 
Pyrrhonism is mentioned tend to show rather that the commentator 
deliberately and consistently dissociates himself from their views, though he 
has still more affinities with the Pyrrhonian than with the Stoic position. 


D" 55,42-45: of «cmpyoggt Ee[vr]oo | 16 ju] elvan Eavtov | oo óv, GAAG TO ph | dvv TL ooqóv. 
This interpretation has already been referred to in the discussion of the lemma ctyovóg eiu 
9oqiaz: Ir Joor | yoŭv apoehderv, | Bn &otiv pEV ooqóc, | où zx&vv dé (53,38-41). 

16 The author also deals with the exegetical question whether or not a// souls are pregnant, 
as it is stated in the Symposium (57,15-42). 

DS 47,47-58,1: tH dOypar THI tùs | kevopévas padyoets | avapviyjoets e[i]va[iu, and 48,8: 
Tovtov tot doyputos. Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 83. 


54 CHAPTER 2 


1. “As it now appears to me" (61,6-41) 


At Theaetetus 151DE!?? Theaetetus at Socrates’ request offers a first 
definition of what he thinks knowledge is, which elicits praise from Socrates 
for his not being afraid to stand up for his opinion. Socrates' approving words 
deserve a lemma in the commentary: 


ed yfe] xai yev- | [vaio], © rafi]: xoi vào | [o?x]o [a] xoga[t]vone- | [vov] 
Aéyety. (60,45-48) 


Well done, my boy. You're right to make this kind of assertions. 


Then the commentary focuses on the circumspection with which Theaetetus 
introduced his attempt at definition: xai (oe ye vuvi qaiverat (61,3-4). 
Socrates’ praise is motivated by the fact that Theactetus expresses his view 
cautiously but at the same time resolutely: 


drodtyera Loxod- | Tijs, ÖT obx Ózvet ké- | ye[t]v 6 qaiverat aù- | vo zai 
voie el- | van ri Goor, (61,5-9) 


Socrates speaks appraisingly, because he [= Theactetus] is not afraid to say 
what knowledge appears to be to him and what he indeed believes it to be. 


The stress is on the last segment of the phrase: Socrates praises Theaetetus 
for his conviction that his definition of knowledge actually defines what 
knowledge is. Thus Theactetus avoids lapsing into Pyrrho's position, who 
is -supposedly- known to have contended that onc should never posit 
anything dogmatically and that one should limit oneself to what appears at a 
given moment (61.21-22: Ott viv abt@ qaive[x]a). Pyrrho does not 
recognise any stable epistemological criterion: [1] not }óyos (61.16-17. 
allegedly Plato's criterion"), [2.1] nor truc impression Loi qavioia, 
17-18, the Epicurcan criterion), [2.2] nor convincing!" impression (mavh. 


107 («à piévtot, © Xozo«tec, aol ye oft xagaze)evopévov aioygòv p où navti roum 
noodypeiodar Dn mc Ezer hEyerv. DOKET ovv Wo O ETLOTAPEVOS Tt atudaveacdat rotto ð 
éxiotatat, zai be ye vevi gaiveren. oùz 2.0 ti EOTLY Eon Ñ atoto. "mer 

108 6110-15: of yao Ezeivó quow | TO TIvoowverov, Ott | otà£v za0oownzoós | av uz 
doypraticor, | 02). quo «aivea- | Dat avto. The last clause à. prow -.. does not belong. 
I think, to the epexegetical Sti-clause, but is paratactic to the first qmotv (therefore the 
translation in BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 431 is to be preferred to that of LONG - SEDLEY 
1 1987, p. 470). Theaetetus is thus the subject of the second qnotv. The difficulty, then. is that 
this seems to be exactly Pyrrho's point of view (cf. 61.21-22), whereas the commentator has 
Socrates deny that Theaetetus takes this position. But the commentator wants to make the 
point that Theaetetus, while seemingly saying the same as Pyrrho, transcends his scepticism 
by taking appearances in an epistemic sense. " 
\ This may have been inferred from Phaedo 99E. Cf. Cic. Acad. 1 30: Varro, siding with 
Antiochus, contends that the veteres (i.e. Plato and Aristotle) "mentem volebant rerum esse 
iudicem": Acad. H 142: "Plato autem omne iudicium veritatis veritatemque ipsam abductam 
ab opinionibus et a sensibus cogitationis ipsius et mentis esse voluit." See also the view of 


Severus as evidenced in Proclus [n Plat. Tim. 1,255,2-6. 
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19, Carneades' "criterion"), [2.3] nor the notorious Stoic “cataleptic” or 
cognitive impression (Ort qavraota, 19-20). 

Theaetetus' answer is identical to Pyrrho's formula Gr. viv aùt® 
gatver, but according to the commentator he does not use it in the same 
sense: from his impression that something appears to him Pyrrho does not 
infer the existence of a particular state of affairs: 


£L A toiobtÓv totu | f] ops Eotuv, oùx àno- | patver. (61,23-25) 
But whether it is or is not of this kind, that he does not assert. 


For this practise Pyrrho adduces several arguments, which are meant to 
refute one at a time the criteria put forward by the other schools. (1] The 
equipollence of arguments (Aóyot) in favour of opposed theses results in the 
impossibility of preferring one contrary argument over the other on the basis 
of its truth (25-28); [2] Impressions («avraotat), being on a par with each 
other, offer no sufficient grasp: [2.1] it is impossible to distinguish either the 
true from the false (30-33), [2.2] or the persuasive from the non-persuasive 
(33-34), [2.3] or the cognitive from the non-cognitive (36-37). Even the 
sceptical conclusion drawn from these arguments remains provisional and 
has no dogmatic status (38-39: oùôè vobro ðoyuartitovtos). The Pyrrhonian 
accepts “to live his life in accordance with whatever impression befalls him 
at cach time, not on the grounds that it is a true impression, but because it 
now appears to him”!!! , 
Pyrrho can claim to act in accordance with impressions without taking 
them to be truc!'*, Socrates is said to approve Theactetus’ words precisely 
for not taking such a view. Mere appearance (aiveodat, 61,14-15; gaivetat, 
61,22; et dE ToLoDTOV Eoruv T] oùx EoTLV, oùz dxoqaiverat, 61,23-24) is distinct 
from affirmation (ctoqutvonevov, 60,46-47) based on the belief that what 
appears to one is actually the case (vopiter civar, 61,8-9). After all, Socrates’ 


10 This I take to be a better translation for zi0«vóv than the more familiar "probable". Cf. 
BURNYEAT 1980, p. 28; KLEVER 1982, p. 53-55; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 459. See however 
GÓRLER 1994, p. 860-866. 

I 40-46: ws Exetar | tÒ OteScyerv xara | xijv &ei xoooztGttov- | Cav qavtaoiav où- | x óc 
andi, WA Bn | viv abt gaive- | ta. (transl. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 470). The 
Pyrrhonians (according to Sextus) distinguish between two levels of "assent" to an 
impression: cf. FREDE 1984, p. 260; 262: 265 ("merely passive acceptance and active 
acceptance as true", a distinction which even the Stoics have to acknowledge, and that is 
applicable a fortiori from the Pyrrhonian point of view); 266. Analogously one should 
distinguish between two meanings or levels of Soya: though not accepting óypata in a 
strict sense, the Pyrrhonians could very well find a sense of the word in which they would not 
object to them. Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,13-15; BARNES 1982, p. 9-10; TARRANT 1985, p. 
29; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 471-473; LAURSEN 1992, p. 65-79. 

12 Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 547: "Il punto cruciale che viene sottolineato è che, per 
un Pirroniano, vivere in accordo con le apparenze significa conformarsi ad esse senza neppure 
presupporne la verità, tanto mene la conoscibilita.” 
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question was about what knowledge is, not about its appearance’. 
Accordingly Theaetetus' answer, "as it now appears to me", is said to inv ge 
an epistemic use of “appear”, as opposed to its Nier See in 
Pyrrhonism!'*. The Pyrrhonists can only hold beliefs in so far as they ip 
posit as real the things they hold beliefs about, or to put it differently, they 
say what is apparent to themselves and report their own feelings without 
affirming anything about external objects. 


2. "Man is the measure of all things” (63,1-40) 


Socrates also compares Theaetetus’ first attempt at GREG with 
Protagoras’ dictum “man is the measure of all things E The ge 
makes it perfectly clear that he thinks Theaetetus’ position to be irs Fs 
to, but essentially different from, the Protagorean (62.8-17). The fol d: 
lines, which will have contained an account of Protagoras’ theory, an 
severely damaged, so that we can only guess at the tenor of ES Ae je 
At any rate it ends with a reflection on relativity (the catego e : à Tx S 
u). The commentator makes a further comparison, this time with Pyrrhonian 
relativism: 

Go | oz o£ návt« TOdS | ti qaot ot Mugowver- I ot, xadò oddèv zu aŭ- | xo 

touv, qavta dé | rods dXXa Dewgeitut. (63.1-6) 

The Pyrrhonians say that everything is relative in a somewhat different way, in 

that nothing is i se, and everything is regarded in relation to other things. 


It is not clear from the lines that have been preserved NUES exactly 
constitutes the difference!'^ with the relativism of Protagoras", but it is 
likely that the second part of Protagoras’ dictum, which seems precisely to 
draw inferences as to being or not-being, was unacceptable to the 
Pyrrhonians: 


Ls 3: Ocuitntoc éxeocmy | Üeiz zeoì Zorte | ti Gun, i 
14 a mc IN. 230 ndi 14 (but compare also Purus 1994); GEN 
1I 1987, p. 461; AMICO 1993, p. 27-28: BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995. p. 545: "La rep ia ee A à 
e che il ¢aivetat di Tecteto non esprime l'enunciazione pirrontana di et ME mae 
un asserzione con pretesa di verità" (BS's italic). Also Witt 1937, p. 116- e wi 
US Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995. p. 434-435; 547-548. See also Procl. In Plat. Tim. 1,255.2 2 
ue Of course the similarities are easier to establish. The affinity between Pyrrhonians ~ 
Protagoras is illustrated by an a d deus Ben gek Protagoras in a rather 
eciative w i Sillot fre. 5 = Suppl. Hell. frg. s DR 

i edes r 1995, p- 549: Perché l'A. considera una tesi dif M 
LXII 1-2 —a meno che l'avverbo non abbia valore più debole, e significhi. p. es. E E 
da quella protagorea? Perché per il relativismo protagoreo tutte le geen et a GE 
soggetto giudicante (LXII 43-44), mentre per 1 Pirroniani tutte le cose sna Te ative, ie 
generale, ad altre cose, compresa distanza, luoghi, ecc. (BS E italic). Sine may cone» - 
Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.216-219 on the question tive diageger tijs Towtayogetor ayers 1 
OZEYIS. 
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gnoiv 200 zov závtov yoniuátov PETOOV d&vüoozov eivat, TOV LEV Óvtov WS 
čotiv, tov dé ju] óvrov ds oùx éonv. (Theaetetus 152A, in the commentary 
622-8, quoted as lemma) 


He says, you will remember, that “man is the measure of all things — of the 


things which are, that they are, and of the things which are not, that they are 
not." 


According to the Pyrrhonians sensible objects (aifytd), the senses 
(aioSyrijota) and also reason (Aóyoc) lack independence: they are all 
relative, 790¢ tt (63.6-40). It may be useful to note that the Neo-Pyrrhonians 
have endeavoured to trace back the Aenesidemean modes to the 710ó5 tt- 
category in a similar fashion, possibly under Academic influence!!®, 

In this passage Pyrrhonian scepticism is in no way treated differently than 


at 61,6-41, and there is no indication that the commentator has abandoned 
his earlier criticism. x 


3. Pyrrho and Pyrrhonism 


The discussion pertaining to Pyrrhonism as we find it in the commentary 
presumably reflects the debate between Academics and the Pyrrhonians of 
the "school" of Acnesidemus!!’, in which the commentator's plea for an 
epistemic use of the phrase "it now appears to me" may be related to Philo 
of Larissa's position"? (whom Aenesidemus"! accused of dogmatism). The 
commentator's presentation of Pyrrho's philosophy is more applicable to a 
later stage of Pyrrhonism, although already Pyrrho is known to have stated 
that the nature of things is indeterminable and also completely unimportant: 
he would never affirm that honey is sweet, but merely agrees that it appeared 
to him as such!**. An indication for my surmise that the views here ascribed 
to Pyrrho actually stem from neo-Pyrrhonism is that Pyrrho's position is 
presented in such a way as to prevent allegations of "negative dogmatism" 


MS Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,31-39, and esp. Gellius 11,5,7, presumably drawing on 
Favorinus’ work On the Pyrrhonian Modes (cf. infra: p. 236): "Itaque omnes omnino res, quae 
sensus hominum movent, tév ztoóz tt esse dicunt [sc. Pyrronii et Academici philosophi]. Id 
verbum significat nihil esse quicquam, quod ex sese constet, nec quod habeat vim propriam et 
naturam, sed omnia prorsum ad aliquid referri [...]." On the influence of the Old-Academic 
doctrine of categories on the New Academy: cf. KRAMER 1971, p. 81-107; MORAUX II 1984, 
p. 487. 

See also HANKINSON 1995, p. 139, with note 5 p. 339. 

Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 545-547. 

Cf. Photius Bibl. cod. 212, 169b36-170a41. 

One may compare his pupil Timon's words, as related by Diog. Laert. (9,105): xai v totg 
Tegi aioüjogóv qno, “to pédt Str oti yAvzt où tidy, tò 8 Gr gatverat dpohoy@.” Cf. 
GORLER 1994, p. 738-740. For a highly speculative account of “Pyrrho’s Pyrrhonism" see 


CHATZILYSANDROS 1970, p. 227-233. Sound methodological remarks can be found in 
DECLEVA CAIZZI 1981. "i 
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(cf. 61,38-39). The historical Pyrrho may well have been susceptible to these 
allegations, whereas later Pyrrhonists take care to avoid hem!" The 
indeterminability of the nature of things was a doctrine that Pyrrho 
positively affirmed, which makes him indeed a "negative dogmatic”!™, 
contrary to Aenesidemus but, one may presume, also to Arcesilaus and 
Carneades (despite Pyrrhonian allegations to the contrary)'*. What is here 
called “negative dogmatism" Dë may also be termed “a kind of upside-down 
dogmatism"!?? or also a “dogmatic scepticism”: 


[...] we might say that the classical sceptic perhaps comes to be left with the 
impression that nothing is, or even can be, known, whereas the dogmatic 
sceptic takes the position that nothing can be known. 

(FREDE 1984, p. 265-266) 


F. Philosophical allegiances — Towards a better understanding of Academic 
“scepticism” 


After having examined some specific questions related to the polemical 
background in which the commentary belongs, I shall now endeavour to 
determine the commentator's own position in the epistemological debate. 
Did the author consider himself a Platonist, an Academic or perhaps both? 
H. TARRANT'sU5 assumption that the commentator regarded his own 
position as Academic has been challenged by J. BARNES (1986, p. 76): 


[...] he always speaks of the Academics - just as he speaks of the Stoics — in the 
uninvolved tones of scholarship as though he himself were no party to the 
squabbles he records [...] it is unsafe to infer a commentator's philosophical 
allegiance from the exegetical notes in his commentary. 


It is indeed true that the commentator mentions the Academics in the third 
person and in a tone of objectivity!?", but on the other hand I think it is not 
impossible to draw conclusions concerning the author's own allegiance, since 


13 Cf, LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 18; BETT 1994, esp. p. 320; DECLEVA CAIZZI 1992, p. ISS: 
VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 234-235: Pyrrho was probably not even considered a sceptic in the 
Epicurean tradition, at least from the time of Epicurus to that of Colotes. Cicero knows of 
Pyrrho only as a moralist who admits no distinctions of value between virtue and vice, not 
unlike Ariston of Chios. 

14 Cf. SEDLEY 1983, p. 14 with note 20 (p. 24); LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 17; 472-473; 
BRENNAN 1994, p. 164 note 22; see also KRAMER 1971, p. 54; LEVY 1993b, p. 141. 

U5 According to at least one ancient interpretation (cf. Cic. Acad. H 148) Carneades 
promoted a dogmatic scepticism. Cf. FREDE 1984, p. 267-270. I take the Pyrrhonian 
imputations against the Academics in this respect (e.g. Photius Bibl. cod. 212, 169b36-170a41) 
to be tendentious, cf. infra: ch. 4, HI, A. : 

U6 Cf. BURNYEAT 1984, p. 231; ANNAS 1988, p. 103; 112. 

77 BRUNSCHWIG 1988, p. 145.- 

135 1983b, p. 166 (with note 53). One may compare TARRANT 1985, p. 66. 
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it cannot be stated as a general rule that he stays out of the discussions he 
reports. On the contrary, his interpretation of Plato and the Theaetetus is a 
specific one! and cannot be properly understood without taking into 
account Hellenistic debates. 

The author invariably stresses the coherence of the Theaetetus as well as 
its consistency with other Platonic dialogues. What is more, he never 
disagrees with Plato and presents the latter’s views in such a way as to 
suggest his own adherence to Plato's doctrines!*!. As we have seen, the 
argumentation of the Academics is put to use in order to refute the Stoics 
and to defend Platonism. This is consistent with the commentator’s claim 
that the Academy throughout its history remained loyal to Plato, while 
accepting his positive doctrines. The commentator endorses the “unity of the 
Academy” thesis. Would this then mean that he also might agree to being 
called an “Academic”?.As BASTIANINI and SEDLEY have argued (1995, p. 
248). the author would certainly have refused to be called thus if the term 
was meant to imply the rejection of all dogmata, but, on the other hand, the 
commentator contends that this actually is a misinterpretation of 
"Academic", since almost all Academics are said to accept the positive 
doctrines of Platonism. It should be noted that the commentator is ready to 
include Plato among the Academics (54,43-55,13), and clearly regards 
himself as belonging to the same tradition. There is little doubt that he took 
pride in his being a Platonist, and onc with a better grasp of Plato's intentions 
than those Platonists (t@v IlAatovizóv tives) who asserted that the 
Theaetetus was about the criterion (2,11-23). 

The “unity of the Academy” thesis is not unparalleled. The commentator 
shares it with - among others - Philo of Larissa and Plutarch. Philo is known 
to have upheld it against Antiochus, who regarded what he termed the New 
Academy as an abcrration constituting a rift with authentic Platonism, to 
which he claimed his “Old Academy" to revert!**. Plutarch appears to have 
endorsed Philo's thesis. This is suggested by the evidence of the so-called 
Lamprias-catalogue 3 which contains the title Megi tod uiav civar thv ao 


9 6,30-31: zai Eowrmarv ot ES 'A- | xadnpelia]s ovrog (against the Stoic olzetootz) 54,43- 
55,7; 55,4: €xeivovs (referring to the Academics); 70,12-14: èm- | [yet]ootot dé els aoro ! [zai] 
oi ££ 'Axaònpeias (their argument on growth). 

0 Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 247: "L'A. difende apertamente Platone e, più in 
particolare, l'interpretazione di Platone che egli preferisce, mantenendo nel contempo le 
distanze da tutte le altre scuole." 

M! Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 247. 

B? Cf. Cic. Acad. 1 13; Augustine Contra Acad. 3,41. Augustine draws upon Cicero's 
Academica as an "ouvrage de référence"(cf. LEVY 1992, p. 10; 637-644; FUHRER 1993, p. 114 
note 15) and probably also had at his disposal the books that are now lost. 

33 For this ancient list of allegédly Plutarchean works, cf. SANDBACH 1969a, p. 3-29; see also 
SCHÄFER 184, p. 2-27; TREU 1873; ZIEGLER 1951, 696,55-702,30; BARROW 1967, p. 193-194; 
IRIGOIN 1986. 
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rob [Mddtwvos ’Axadnuetav (L63), the context of which I shall try to 
elucidate later (ch. 4, IH, B). For now I already wish to point out that I do 
not share BABUT's'! view that Plutarch's interpretation of the Academy's 
history fundamentally differs from the original "one-Academy-thesis": 


On remarquera que Plutarque ne se contente pas de soutenir, comme l'avait 
fait Philon de Larissa [...], qu'il n'y a eu qu'une seule Académie, mais souligne 
que celle-ci est issue de Plato, ce dernier en ayant fixé une fois pour toutes 
l'orientation. Telle n'était pas, semble-t-il. la position de Philon, à laquelle on 
a souvent voulu assimiler celle de Plutarque. 

(BABUT 1994c, p. 550 note 9) 


Later, however, BABUT specifies that Plutarch endeavours to re-interpret 
Platonism from within the Academic tradition (1994c, p. 575), which brings 
Plutarch actually close to Philo of Larissa. as both are said to present "une 
interprétation néo-académicienne du platonisme" (and not "une inter- 
prétation platonisante de la Nouvelle Académie", which is often ascribed to 
Plutarch, notably by DONINI; cf. infra, p. 220-221, for this discussion). Be 
that as it may, here I only want to emphasise that fidelity to the Platonic 
tradition seems to have been Philo's claim too!?, and that likewise the 
anonymous commentator lets the Academic tradition start with Plato, just as 
is implied in the title of Plutarch's lost treatise. 

I now return to the passage (54,43-55.13) according to which almost all 
Academics cling to dogmata, which are essentially Plato's. The text raises a 
double question: which dogmata do the Academics have in common with 
Plato, and which Academics are excepted from this almost unitarian 
tradition? It is obvious that both questions are interrelated. 

In order to avoid a conceptual muddle when assessing this enigmatic 
passage, | would like first to point out that the term Amt may be rather 
misleading: an Academic might have admitted dogmata without therefore 
being a dogmatist in the modern sense of the word. At the time of the 
composition of the commentary the term will have meant something like 
“opinion”, "conviction", without the notion of subjective of objective 
certainty attached to it. [t is not a "firm belief" or "firm conviction" that 
would imply asserting one's opinions in a doctrinaire's manner so as to 
prevent one from examining other views with an open mind. In this general 
sense of “having dogmata” it differs from the Stoic demand that one should 
not doubt one's dogmata: 


1H BABUT 1994c, p. 550 note 9, challenging DONINI 19862, p. 213; 224 note 38. 

ID" Cf. LEVY 1993b, p. 155: “Philon ne désavouait ni Arcésilas ni Carnéade, simplement il les 
interprétait d'une maniére qui rendait moins problématique la thése de la continuité de 
l'Académie depuis sa fondation jusqu'a lui-méme." 
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The term did not per se imply certainty in what had been decided; for while it 
was a Stoic ideal that one should not doubt one's dogma (Ac. 2.27), the term 
itself did not imply such conviction. 

(TARRANT 1985, p. 30) 


The Academics - and even the Pyrrhonists 6 — would not object to dogma in 
this weak sense. We therefore always have to be careful that we do not 
import into this early material shades of meaning that are typical of our own 
terms or that belong to the standard interpretation of Greek scepticism; the 
latter in fact derives to a large extent from Sextus' canonising account of its 
history, to which corresponds a more rigid terminology. 

The commentator does not make it clear which dogmata the majority of 
Academics share with Plato nor who is to be seen as the exception to the 


rule. He does say that it pertains to fundamental tenets (554-6: tà` 


zZvouptata tov doyudtwy) 37, Presumably this will have included the dogma 
concerning the final goal of philosophy, which is the Gnoiwotg De». The 
belief that any act of learning is in fact an act of remembering may be another 
Academic dogma, which is also linked with the pre-existence of the soul. 
TARRANT (1985, p. 79-82) makes another useful suggestion: one may 
presume that the status of dogma is to be assigned also to the conviction that 
real knowledge presupposes a stable and unchanging object, whereas the 
sensible world is characterised by flux and relativity. From the fact of contra- 
dicting sensory impressions one may thus have arrived at a theory on matter. 
Aenesidemus"* is known to have accused the Academics of treating 
differences in our perception of things as differences belonging to the objects 
of our perception, which would mean that Academic epistemology is leading 
towards an ontology. It is very well possible that the commentator regarded 
some kind of flux-theory as a dogma, which he could attribute as well to 
Plato as to the Academy!” At any rate we can safely conclude that the 
commentator considered the duality of the sensible and the intelligible world 
as belonging to the doctrines shared by Plato and the later Academic 
tradition! 


1% Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 113-15; supra: p. 55 note 111. 

IL" One may compare the beginning of Alcinous' Didaskalikos: tiv xvowtátov Mútwvos 
patt toratty tts dv ói6aozaXia yévorto. Cf. DILLON 1993, p. 51. 

V* Cf. Photius Bibl. cod. 212, 169b36-170a41. 

V9 TARRANT (1985, p. 79) rightly argues that the commentator's position is more related to 
Protagorean relativism than to Pyrrhonian scepsis. On the other hand I do not endorse his 
suggestion that the commentator actually adopted Protagorean relativism: the commentator 
states that Theaetetus' words bear a close resemblance to Protagoras' but actually differ from 
his (62.8-12). and does not identify Plato's view with that of Protagoras (see 66,26-43; frg. B, 
37-44). 

I" TARRANT (1985. p. 62-65) offers another series of suggestions for the reconstruction of 
the commentator's view on positive Academic doctrine, which are plausible if one accepts — 
as I am ready to do — that the anonymous commentary has affinities with Philo's so-called 
Fourth Academy. 


. 
E 
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New problems are raised by the interpretation put forward by H. J. 
KRAMER (1971, p. 55 note 212), who takes dogmata in a very “dogmatic” 
sense. He then reads this passage as evidence for the speculations about 
esoteric teachings within the confines of the New Academy, which suggested 
that some dogmatic teaching was carried on in secret all the time inside the 
Academy. This belief may have derived from the criticism from other 
schools, since the participants in the polemics often tried to entangle their 
opponents in self-contradiction. If the Academics could be shown to cling to 
dogmata despite their alleged universal suspension of judgment, their 
credibility would receive a serious blow. The allegation that the New 
Academy actually is dogmatic has also been made by the Pyrrhonians, as it 
is evidenced notably in Aenesidemus and Sextus Empiricus. But there is yet 
another element that has certainly contributed to the belief in an esoteric 
doctrine: in their defence of the unity of the Academic tradition later 
Platonists have tried to integrate the Hellenistic Academy into their 
interpretation of the school tradition. Its presumed continuity from Plato 
until their own days was supposed to lend a considerable authority to their 
position. 

J. GLUCKER adds an interesting psychological explanation, notably the 
man in the street’s distrust of scepticism and his refusal to believe that the 
sceptic's invoking ignorance is sincere: 


The simplest explanation is that the man in the street — and this includes a 
considerable number of professional or semi-professional philosophers - does 
not suffer sceptics gladly. When he meets with a genuine sceptic, he finds it 
difficult to believe that this man has really suspended his judgment and holds 
no positive views whatsoever; just as, when he comes across a philosophical 
discussion which ends on what may well be a genuine aporetic note, he would 
not for a moment believe that a distinguished philosopher could possibly have 
left a question unanswered. He would rather rack his brains, or pester his 
teachers and friends, in an attempt to find the positive answer behind the intol- 
erable mystery. 

(GLUCKER 1978, p. 300) 


However, GLUCKER admits that this explanation alone cannot account for 
the originating of the myth of the esoteric doctrine, but his additional 
suggestions (1978, p. 301-304) are equally interesting: Arcesilaus and 
Carneades are likely to have held private seminars, for their pupils only. 
However, it was not dogmatic doctrine they taught. It may have been 
instruction and enquiry on a higher level, in which they dealt with 
philosophical problems in greater depth than in their more public courses. 
Only those pupils will have been favoured with private seminars who could 
be trusted not to mistake the results of dialectical inquiry for what they are 
not, i.e. doctrines containing truth claims, but were capable of understanding 
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that their teachers disclosed their opinions as mere opinions and 
probabilities, remaining in the domain of 60§a. The Academic teachers 
could not "reveal the truth" since the truth had not been attained. 
Fundamentally there was no difference with the "exoteric" courses: 


The difference would have consisted in the professional and technical 
standards demanded. To an outsider, however, the very existence of such 
"private seminars" within the sceptical Academy would suggest something far 
more ominous. With our natural reluctance to believe in the possibility of 
genuine scepticism, he would be only too ready to conclude that there, in the 
secrecy of Plato's house, or the Lacydeum, or Arcesilaus' private house, the 
true — and needless to say, dogmatic ~ doctrines of Plato were expounded La 
(GLUCKER 1978, p. 301) 


This is borne out by a careful, unprejudiced reading of Cic. Acad. 11 60 : 


There remains their statement that for the discovery of the truth it is necessary 
to argue against all things and for all things (quod dicunt veri inveniundi causa 
contra omnia dici oportere et pro omnibus). Well then, I should like to see what 
they have discovered. "Oh," he says, "it is not our practice to give an 
exposition." (“non solemus" inquit "ostendere") "What pray are these holy 
secrets of yours, or why does your school conceal its doctrine like something 
disgraceful?” (quae sunt tandem ista mysteria, aut cur celatis quasi turpe aliquid 
sententiam vestram?) “In order,” says he, “that our hearers may be guided by 
reason rather than by authority." (“ut qui audient" inquit "ratione potius quam 
auctoritate ducantur") 

(transl. RACKHAM 1933) 


What they discovered, quid invenerint, was not some mysterious doctrine for 
which they demanded an unquestioning belief. The results of their search are 
nothing more than probable opinions (sententiam vestram), which they were 
hesitant to reveal to their average students lest they take them for the truth 
auctoritate potius quam ratione™, 


The text of the commentary on the Theaetetus is no evidence, in my opinion, 
for a tradition that ascribed esoteric teachings to the New Academy, since it 
does not mention any esoteric or secret dogmatism. The passage in question 
merely states that later Academic teaching shared basic tenets with Plato. 
The commentator presents the Academic tradition as essentially unitarian 
and "dogmatic" but does not suggest that the core óf Academic teaching had 
to be kept secret at any time. 

I think that in the discussion related to the existence of an esoteric 
Academic tradition two different things are often confused!?: on the one 


H! GLUCKER 1978, p. 303. See also WEISCHE 1961, p. 25; LEVY 1978 p. 343; 1992, p. 643. 
VW? Not so in LEVY’s publications; who nicely manages to keep the two issues separate: see 
e.g. LÉVY 1978 and esp. 1993a, where it is very enlightening to compare p. 251 with p. 260-274. 
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hand we have allegations evidenced in Numenius, who contended that in the 
New Academy the initiates were taught an esoteric doctrine which was 
fundamentally inconsistent with the universal suspension of judgment that 
was "officially" recommended". In other words: the real practice of the 
school would be at variance with its official politics. The question whether an 
esoteric tradition in this sense really existed is answered in the negative by 
most scholars", The tendentious character of our sources should already be 
sufficient indication that the existence of an entire esoteric dogmatic 
tradition within the confines of the New Academy is to be denied". But it is 
a fundamentally different question to ask whether the Academic attitude 
entailed, or ought to have entailed, the complete disavowal of any dogmata. 
This question requires a more careful and differentiating approach. 
TARRANT (1985, p. 29-33) has convincingly argued that most Academics, 
and certainly Philo of Larissa, could accept dogmata, in the weak sense of 
opinions, not that of doctrinal certainties. It is obvious that both questions 
are not totally unrelated. As I have already suggested, the New Academic 
acceptance of particular dogmata may have contributed to the myth of an 
esoteric undercurrent once the term dogma had acquired a more rigid 
meaning. 

We now turn to the question as to the few anti-dogmatics the 
commentator acknowledges among the Academics. Who are they and why 
do they deserve this label? 

There is no reason to follow GLUCKER (1978, p. 304-306) in his 
assumption that the commentator is referring to the first few generations of 
the Academy, te. the genuine Old Academy of Xenocrates, Crantor. 
Speusippus, and Polemo, when he speaks of the dogmatism of the Academy. 
GLUCKER thinks that at the time of composition of the commentary 


H3 See Numenius’ account of Carneades! philosophy: ows òt, xaitot zabtOs UO tijs 
otwizijs Uert? cig TO guvegòv xvxàv, TOdS ye Tots Eavtot Éxatgovz òr iaxooontov 
Opolóyer te zai nxnüeve zat actequiveto à zav Oo Tov Emttuzovtwv (frg. 27,56-59 DES 
PLACES). If the Theaetetus-commentary is to be dated to the first or second century A.D., it 
would be quite near in time to Numenius (cf. DES PLACES 1973, p. 7 with note 2). Other 
witnesses to resembling traditions are Sextus Emp. Pyrr/t. Hyp. 1.234 (Sextus seems to have 
his doubts regarding this story), Numenius frg. 25; Augustine, Contra Acad. 3.38-41 (see on 
Augustine's possible motives LÉVY 1978, p. 344: 1992, p. 641-644). 

'4 For a status quaestionis see KRAMER 1971, p. 55 with note 212. See also LÉvY 1993b, p. 
142; GÓRLER 1994, p. 925-926. 

HS Cf. KRAMER 1971, p. 54-55: "Die Zeugnisse der Doxographie für eine versteckten, 
"esoterischen" Platonismus der aporetischen Akademie verraten durchweg die Tendenz. dic 
Originalität der akademischen “Skepsis” gegenüber dem Pyrrhonismus herabzusetzen oder 
die aporetischen Wendung. bzw. die spätere Rückkehr zum Dogmatismus zu rechtfertigen, 
und verlieren dadurch an Glaubwürdigkeit." See also WEISCHE 1961, p. 20-26; LONG 1974. p. 
93: LEvy 1978; GLUCKER 1978, p. 296-297; DORRIE 1987, p. 427-430 (DORRIE does not 
distinguish "having òóygata” from “being dogmatic”); LÉVY 1992, p. 16-17. 
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Academic scepticism was already well-nigh forgotten. But GLUCKER can 
develop this argumentation only because he mistakenly dates the 
commentary to the third century A.D.!46 What is more, “Academics” in the 
commentary (54,45-46, quoted p. 42) designates the followers of the New 
Academy (cf. 6,30; 70,14) - the members of the Old Academy are referred 
to simply as “Platonists” — and tovc &Xovc 'AxaÖnuaixoùús (54,46) refers to 
the characterisation of Plato as an Academic, which means: someone who 
does not dogmatise 'Azaónuaizóv Qc ovdév 6oyuaxiCovta, 54,40-42) 17, 
"Other" is therefore opposed to "Plato", not to the sceptical Academics ^5, 
; AS GLUCKER's surmise is to be rejected, the passage under consideration 
(54,38-55,13) does imply that most of the New Academics held as their 
central doctrines some positive dogmata. The question as to the exceptions 
becomes all the more cogent: who are the few Academics who according to 
the commentator did reject all dogmata? Philo's Fourth Academy is 
certainly to be excluded — even if one did not accept that the commentary 
belongs to its intellectual realm — as there is no doubt that Philo and his 
followers did hold certain dogmata™, Is the commentator then alluding to 
Arcesilaus' Second and Carneades’ Third Academy? One might object that 
werc this the case the commentator could hardly have written that he made 
an exception for only a very small number of philosophers (54,46-55,1: 
UAESNONMEVOY adve Ohiywv). TARRANT argues that the commentator can 
only have meant the followers of Carneades. as they supposedly are the only 
ones that cannot be credited with dogmata. In this perspective it will be clear 
that TARRANT regards the passage in question as evidence for the belief in 
an esoteric doctrine of the Second Academy!*; this view would have 
emerged in the Fourth Academy out of the concern to present the history of 
the school as unitarian — as far as possible). In my opinion TARRANT here 
Is just another victim of the confusion, which I have tried to elucidate above, 


V6 Cf. supra, p. 35 note 27. 


"E TARRANT 1985. p. 62: see also p. 67 with note 3 (p. 158): BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995 
D 540. Nor is there any reason to assume, with GLUCKER (1978, p. 305). two different 
meanings of "Academic" in this text (54,38-55.13). See also PRAECHTER 1909 p. 545 

This is not the only text in which Plato is called an Academic, pace TARRANT 1985 p. 158 
note 5. See Cic. Acad. | 46: "Hanc Academiam novam appellant, quae mihi vetus videtur si 
quidem Platonem ex illa vetere numeramus, cuius in libris nihil affirmatur et in utramque 
pn multa disseruntur, de omnibus quaeritur nihil certi dicitur". On the other hand. this 
Be apes of Plato as an Academic cannot have been felt as unproblematic (cf. LÉvv 
dps p. Se: 348; HANKINSON 1993. p. 83-85). since the opponents of the New Academy used 

Iegard Academic scepticism as irreconcilable with the philosophy of Plato. For an 
antithesis between Plato and "Academics" see e.g. Stob. 1,475.2-8 (= DG 396b 12-19), and 
glo Anon. Proleg. in Plat. phil. 10,1-6 (cf. infra: p. 69). i 

Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 41-65 et passim; BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 540. 


150 T D . " NIU 
ARRANT's view is criticised also by BASTIANINI S 3 
h - SEDLEY 1995, k s 
151 TARRANT 1985, p. 63. ” i 
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between the alleged esoterism of the Academy and the possibility that taking 
an Academic stance did not impede holding dogmata. 

The lack of specificness of the text does not, in my view, allow one to 
regard it as a testimony to the myth of Arcesilaus’ esoterism. The interpre- 
tations of Carneades’ philosophy, on the other hand, were extremely 
divergent, which means that he has not always been considered to be the 
most radical New Academic!?; besides, he too has been charged with 
dogmatic esoterism!3. And if the commentary is not to be dated to the first 
century B.C., but to the first or even second century A.D., which is not 
excluded, then also the first argument put forward above loses its force: it 
remains possible that the commentator, looking back at a more or less 
remote past, gathered the members of the Second and the Third Academy 
under one heading and designated them as ztávv OXiyoU *. It is also 
remarkable that BASTIANINI and SEDLEY (1995, p. 540) advance a thesis 
which is actually opposite to TARRANT's: perhaps Arcesilaus could be 
considered as the one holding absolutely no dogmata, especially if one 
considers the way he is presented by Sextus at Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.232. But on the 
other hand, they acknowledge that there were those who maintained that 
Arcesilaus was in fact a dogmatic, as Sextus informs us only two paragraphs 
later (1,234). Therefore it cannot be considered an established fact that the 
commentator with the words óxze£gonuévov sávv OXtyov referred 
exclusively either to Arcesilaus or to Carneades and their respective 
followers. Any attempt to determine which philosophers are meant here 
must necessarily remain hypothetic. That is why I prefer to suspend 
judgment in this matter. 


The evidence concerning the New Academy provides an inexhaustible 
supply of discussion material. However, I think that the majority of the 
scholarly tradition has failed to ask some important preliminary questions 
and has unquestioningly adopted a conceptual apparatus whose adequacy is 
to be doubted. The scepticism-dogmatism dichotomy does not appear to 
provide the most appropriate framework5 for examining texts such as the 
anonymous commentary. However, following E. ZELLER and K. 
PRAECHTER (F. UEBERWEO) this antithesis has been used constantly as the 


152 Cf. infra, p. 168. 

13 Cf. Numenius frg. 27,56-59 DES PLACES. i 

1 According to DORRIE (1987, p. 395) the author "[ist] dieser Epoche aber so weit entrückt, 
daB er bereits die überwiegende Mehrzal der "Akademiker als Dogmatiker bezeichnen 
kann." DORRIE thinks that with the “few exceptions" the commentator refers to Carneades 
and his pupils. 

155 Cf, TARRANT 1985, p. 4; STOUGH 1987, p. 222. 
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main organising principle for the history of philosophy between Arcesilaus 
and Neoplatonism. : 

According to the commentary most adherents of the Academy had no 
problem accepting dogmata, without for this reason being dogmatic in our 
sense of the word. “Dogmatism” and “scepticism” were most probably not 
the terms in which the participants in the Hellenistic epistemological debate 
defined their own position. Nor did the members of the New Academy call 
themselves oxezttzot. The principal intention of so-called scepticism was to 
prove the untenability of Stoic and Epicurean epistemology. There was no 
need to object to dogmata as such 96: “sceptic” originally must have meant 
"given to inquiry" and was not a technical term to denote the New Academic 
or Pyrrhonist school!5?"; dogma, on the other hand, did not initially have the 
“dogmatic” overtones we tend to associate with the term, and did not refer 
to the infallibility or unquestionability of knowledge. Only later, with 
Aenesidemus or even Sextus Empiricus and Favorinus!®, did the term 
acquire its "technical" meaning. The Academic attacks were not directed 
against dogmiata, provided that these tenets were not taken in such a way as 
to impede an unprejudiced examination of the views of others: 


[...] just as it is misleading to speak of Academics of this period as “sceptics”, 
it is dangerous to see their crusade as a fight against dogmata. [...] Third 
Academics were not charged with being opponents of dogmata per se, only of 
dogmata selected by the criterion of compatibility with a system. Thus 
opposition to dogma in the old sense of the term was not a stated objective of 
the New Academy, and not an objective of the Fourth Academics in any way 
at all. 

(TARRANT 1985, p. 32) 


The issue is obfuscated by the fact that it was in the interest of the various 
participants in the debate to discredit their opponents by forcing them into 
vulnerable positions, making them liable to the charge of self-contradiction. 
In his account of the history of scepticism Sextus most probably translated 
whatever concepts he had found in his sources into the philosophical jargon 


1% One may compare Cic. Acad. JI 133. 

15 Cf. STRIKER 1980, p. 54 note 1; BARNES 1982, p. 6-12 (with the notes p. 22-27); TARRANT 
1985, p. 25: "It is natural to assume that because scepsis (qua 'inquiry') always led the 
Pyrrhonist to counterbalancing arguments, the word came to be applied to the practice of 
balancing arguments itself. Subsequently the adjective ‘sceptic’ would have developed a 
special usage, referring to those who employ the antithetic method as a road to suspension of 
Judgment." LÉVY 1993b, p. 141. Sextus Empiricus reserves the term "sceptics" for the 
Pyrrhonians, but “the use of ‘sceptic’ to refer to a special group of philosophers is not typical 


of other ancient authors, who apply it descriptively to both Pyrrhonists and Academics." 
(STOUGH 1987, p. 222). : 


18 Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 29-33: 62-65. 
55 Cf. Gellius 11,5. je 
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of his own time and projected the antithesis sceptic-dogmatic onto the past. 
which makes his approach basically anachronistic. Nonetheless, his account 
— anachronistic and partial as it may be — has constituted the basis for almost 
all subsequent historiography of ancient scepticism. I continue, however. to 
use the traditional denotation "sceptic", but remain aware of its misleading 
overtones. 7 
In trying to determine with more precision the commentator's 
philosophical allegiance, one should take into account both sides: on the one 
hand, the commentator clearly has affinities with the New Academy, but on 
the other he is opposed to extreme sceptical tendencies. The latter DE 
overemphasised, I think, by K. PRAECHTER and G. INVERNIZZI'", H. 
TARRANT has offered a more satisfying interpretation of the commentary, 
by pointing out that the commentator steers a careful course Beleen M: 
aporetic and the dogmatic views of Plato!^!. I am prepared to endorse us 
interpretation to a large extent, as the views the commentator IS found to 
take, his sensibilities and sympathies, are indeed consistent with what we 
know about the Academy or rather about Academism at the time of Philo of 
Larissa. However, TARRANT's argumentation for an early date is not cogent, 
[ think, and his plea to identify the author. with Eudorus is totally 
unconvincing. As I have already argued, I have my reservations regarding a 
B.C. date for the commentary. l 
Philosophically the anonymous author appears to be close to the realm of 
Philo’s Academy, but his text also shows traces of more extreme sceptical 
readings of the Theaetetus — e.g. from those claiming that Plato held no 
dogmata (wg ovdév ðoypatitovta) - and equally refers to more dogmatic 
interpretations — e.g. from those who, considering the problem ol the 
criterion to be the subject proper of the dialogue, could relate its aporetic 
conclusions to the unstable nature of the epistemological objects examined. 
The commentator reads the Theactetus as a search for truth, a gto. but 


! Cf. PRAECHTER 1909, p. 535: "Am meisten interessiert uns der Eifer, mit dem der 
Verfasser den Versuchen, Platon zum Skeptiker zu machen, entgegentritt. INV rage 
(1976) stresses the anti-sceptical disposition of the commentator. According to im thee 
commentary is to be situated philosophically in the context of the dogmatic renons cut 
inaugurated by Antiochus (p. 220-222). But this cannot be reconciled, despite pec op 
attempts by INVERNIZZI, with the fact that the commentator advocates the unity hes 
Academic the tradition, for it was precisely Antiochus who upbraided the New Academics ed 
having caused a rift in the tradition of Platonism. For a more extensive E o 
INVERNIZZI's argumentations, see TARRANT 1985, p. 66-67; p. 77-78 with note as (p. 1 2 
iel Cf. TARRANT 1983b. p. 162 note 20; p. 166; 172; 1985, p. 66-88. See also STOUGH 198 D. 
218: BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995. p. 256: "L'A. sembra resentire fortemente dell'influenza dei 
dibattiti ellenistici. Pur non essendo affatto uno scettico. trova modo di presentare il proprio 
platonismo como scaturente da una tradizione nella quale l'Accademia ellenistica gioca un 
ruolo rilevante." : 

162 Cf. 2,42; 320-21; 827-28; 11.16 et passum. 
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not as a bryos without positive results: oxéwic!^ is held to result in 
dogmata, for Plato as well as for the great majority of Academics'™. To put 
it briefly, the commentator carefully fends off more *extremist" tendencies 
that existed in the exegesis of Plato!^; his interpretation of Plato is 
consistent with that of the Fourth Academy!66, Platonism according to the 
commentator is a "zetetic"!? philosophy which results in positive 
doctrines!9, or, in GLUCKER's words, “a philosophy which is "zetetic" 
without being entirely "sceptic", and "positive" without being entirely 
"dogmatic" (1989, p. 272). 


II]. PROLEGOMENA IN PLATONIS PHILOSOPHIAM 


In order to illustrate what was at stake for Middle Platonism in the interpre- 
tation of the Theaeretus, one may profitably introduce the evidence from the 
Prolegomena in Platonis philosophiam by an anonymous Neoplatonic 
author!” It has been pointed out by J. GLUCKER (1978, p. 38-39) and 
H. TARRANT (1985, p.-72-74) that this treatise deals with the epistemological 
issuc in a way that is strongly reminiscent of debates in the Hellenistic period 
and early Empire. The author enters at length into a discussion of Plato's 
significance for the history of philosophy, emphasising two points: (1) Plato 
surpasses all other philosophers and all philosophical schools; (2) Plato is a 
dogmatic, not an ephectic: [...] og Tao@v zeoùger ý tovtov qu.'oooqia xai 
ws Soypumzds cote zal obs éqezuzóc (12,1-3) PP. 

Plato is held to surpass also the New Academy, having established that 
epistemic impressions exist ((0J.& xai vv tov véov ’Axadnuaiz@v 
bxeo£(Ko.ev qU.oooqtav vp &£zeivijv. åàxutahmpiav aoeopeterv, Seta dé 
todtov ws eloiv Emotyovizal zatadnpers uvés. 10,1-3). The author 


163 This term is used at 2,16-17 and 27.26. 

166. Cf, TARRANT 1985, p. 77. 

165 One may compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,221: tov TIActtova oov ot pév doypatizdv 
Éq«oav eivai, oi òè éxooinuzóv, ol dé zard pév tt GoTOONTIZOY, zatà dé TL ðoypatıxóv. See 
also DONINI 1994, p. 5031. 

1% Cf. TARRANT 1983b, p. 177: “A's kind of Platonism is also Philo's kind of Platonism.” 
oo uses Cumquzi as an alternative designation for the opp Gywyy (Pyrrh. Hyp. 
18 Cf, TARRANT 1985, p. 70: "[the author] too seems to see Plato's work as a combination of 
the highly essential ‘zetetic’ inquiry and some more direct method of teaching." 

'5 On the identity of the author, see WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. VII- 
IX: LXXV-LXXXIX: p. LXXXIX: “La supposition la plus probable est que les Prolegomena 
sont le compte-rendu de cours donnés par l'un des successeurs d'Olympiodore dans la 
seconde moitié du VIe siècle.” One may take for granted that the Prolegomena are based on 
class notes. i 


Ti DN 
° There are no occurrences of the word oxentix0¢ in the Prolegomena. 
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acknowledges that some want to rank Plato among the égeztizoi or the 
"Axvadnucixoi, taking their arguments from his dialogues: 
héyovor dé rivec avvwtobvtes tov TTAárova eis tolls éqexuxobs TE zai TOUS 
"Azadyuaizots'! ds xai abdtot Gxataknpiav ElodyovTosg xat ZATAOXEL- 
GCOVOL TODO èx THY elonnévoy abtH £v tots ovirrodjuiaot AUTOR. (10,4-7) 


Some force Plato into the camp of the ephectics and the Academics saying that 
he too introduced inapprehensibility. This they try to establish on the basis of 


what he says in his writings. 
It should be pointed out that the author draws a neat distinction between 
Academics and ephectics'*: 


diagégovat A ol tijs véus "Axadnuias TAY EPEXTLXOV TH TOUS LEV EGEATIZOVS 
Ópotws Meyer ba TaVTWV TOV SVTWV MEPOLTHAEVAL «uv cexatadmpiav>, TOUS 
d P e ` H 3 H - " 
bé tijs véag Axaðnuias oùg AMAVTWV opotws, CO)” eivai tva TOV TOCYMATWY 
> s > d 


à octivovot tijv Tjietégav Wuzhy mods ovyzarddeow petgiav. (7,13-18) 


The New Academics differ from the ephectics in that the ephectics say Ces 
inapprehensibility applies to all things in the same way, whereas the ode 
Academics hold that it does not apply to everything in the same way, but that 
there are some things which prompt our soul to give a moderate assent. 


Apparently “ephectics” refers to the Pyrrhonians. The alleged fader: 
position is not in keeping with what we know about Arcesilaus’ or 
Carneades’ Academy, for both of them unremittingly challenged any 
attempt to establish the possibility of Seel Kl (cf. infra: ch. 4, IL, A). The 
Academic position as defined here is consistent, though, with the evident 
concerning Philo of Larissa. In the Roman Books Philo presumably held ihe 
Stoic concept of Sdt to be untenable, leaving the possibility open that 


Ut. There is a rasura of four characters before "Axadnptaixovs, "vix véous” (WEST Seger s 
TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. 15, apparatus criticus; otherwise: PRAECHTER 1909, p. 545 


note 3). p MN : CS 
e us may compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,4: 60v eUXóyoc ó6oxobotw at avatar 


quU.ogoqiat toris elvat, Boost Axadnatxn exerum. 
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a more modest form of knowledge is within our reach!? — if this indeed may 
be inferred from Sextus Empiricus' testimony: 


ot òè negi PÜ.ovà aow Soov pév Zi TH XrovQ xertygiw, tovtéot ti] 
zara EIS Pavtaoia, Gxata)yata eivai xà modypnata, Soov dè exi tij goe) 
TOV TOAYUATWV AUTOV, xata). 


Philo and his followers say that as far as the Stoic standard (i.e. apprehensive 
appearance) is concerned objects are inapprehensible, but as far as the nature 
of the objects themselves is concerned they are apprehensible. 
(Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,235, transl. ANNAS - BARNES 1994) 


The evidence of Sextus is at any rate consistent with the tendentious and 
somewhat confused picture presented by Lucullus at Cic. Acad. I 18: Philo 
rejected Zeno's definition of knowledge but accepted that some things can 
be known: "if you stick to the Stoic criterion, you will know nothing; but in 
fact knowledge is not unattainable — for the Stoic criterion should be 
relecipd 1, 

The view mentioned in the Prolegomena, that Plato was not only an 
Academic but even an ephectic, which allegedly included complete 
azatabywpic, is too extreme to emanate from the Fourth Academy of Philo, 
or even from the Second or Third Academies, and one therefore has to 
reckon with a Pyrrhonist picture of Plato that is being attacked here. 
Nevertheless, it must be assumed that much of the material derives from 
Academic sources ultimately 5, 

The author of the Prolegomena enumerates five arguments adduced by 
those wanting to characterise Plato as either an Academic or an ephectic, 
each argument being followed by its refutation. I shall now summarise the 


U3 [follow GORLER 1994, p. 920-922 in assuming that three stages can be distinguished in 
Philo's philosophical development: at first he was a faithful follower of Clitomachus. In a 
second, transitional phase he appears to have abandoned the position that one should always 
suspend judgment. In doing so Philo endorsed a more "mitigated" interpretation of 
Carneades, according to which the wise is allowed to have mere opinions. The third phase is 
that of the Roman Books, in which he may have conceded that knowledge is possible if one 
drops the Stoic requirement ola oùx av yévorro dro uù 6xcozovtos (cf. supra, p. 38). The 
main difference with Antiochus is that the latter believed that this requirement could actually 
be fulfilled. I do not think that GLUCKER is right in assuming that Philo reverted after the 
Roman Books to an orthodox Clitomachean position, allegedly because he was "a weak 
man", who could not stand that *his new insight was not appreciated even by his old friends" 
(GLUCKER 1978, p. 83-84). 

1H BARNES 1989, p. 74; see also p. 73: “Philo’s thought was this: Suppose I truly believe that 
P, and it is because P that it seems to me that P: then I know that P. Perhaps it would have 
seemed to me that P even if it had not been the case that P. But that possibility does not 
invalidate my claim to knowledge; for it is no part of the concept of knowledge that I could 
not have been misled — it is enough that I have not been misled.” Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 53-62; 
LEvy 1993a, p. 271; GORLER 1994, p. 922-924. 

75 Cf, TARRANT 1983b, p. 170; compare GORLER 1994, p. 839-840. 
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arguments the author endeavours to invalidate (I shall only occasionally deal 
with the author’s attempts at refutation): 

(1) Plato's frequent use of such interjections as elxós, tows and tay’ ws 
oiua indicate reservation regarding the statements put forward (10,10-12: 
toüto A" oùx èmotýuovós Zoe, GAG tivos wij zaraAaffóvrog uv é&xori 
vào) !76, 

(2) From the fact that Plato upholds opposite positions regarding certain 
issues it is clear that he is an advocate of the dzatadmpia-thesis. The 
dialogues Lysis, Charmides and Euthyphro are mentioned as examples of 
this practice (10,16-20). 

(3) Plato must have been convinced that knowledge (mot) 
inexistent, for in the Theaetetus he successively demolishes every definition 
of both £xotrju] and cord (10,23-25)!77. 

(4) Plato distinguishes two epistemological modes: sensible and noetic. 
Since he affirms that both err!", it is obvious that he is resigned to 
&xatadapspe (10,34-41). 

(5) Plato is known to have declared in his dialogues: "otov oldu ob TE 
óuUdozeo T, CAAG OwxooQ nóvov" (10,58-59), which is said to be 
tantamount to the denial of sera: (10,59-60: boa oov ads dtodhoyi 
iot otópart HOCH HATE PEVaL). 

The reference to the Theaetetus in (3) is of a particar interest to us here, 
for it nicely illustrates how Platonists not willing to endorse the tenets of the 
New Academy - or those with which it later became associated — assessed 
the “sceptical” interpretation of this dialogue. The anonymous author points 
out that the doctrine of anamnesis implies that man has nr: although 
it has been contaminated by contact with the body, it can be purified so that 
the truth can be attained (10,26-33)!?. What is needed is therefore a 
cathartic process (31: póvns obv cvazatdooems Ortu, 33: pezi 
anozadaodeion). According to the author this is why Plato has refuted the 
false notions of knowledge: once they are expurgated, truth is within reach 
(31-33). 

This reading of the Theaetetus as an essentially cathartic dialogue recalls 
the “characterisation” of dialogues, and more precisely the way in which. for 
example, Albinus treated the elenctic and cathartic as a first stage in Platonic 


17% On the value attached to particles expressing doubt in Neoplatonic exegetical practice, 
see WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. 61 note 109. 

U7 Cf. WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. 16 note 110 (p. 61): "La vaine 
recherche d'une définition de la science est le sujet du Théérète: le nombre y est discuté à 
plusieurs reprises [...]. mais il n'est ni nié ni mis en question." TARRANT (1985, p. 72), on the 
other hand, has offered a satisfactory explanation of the author's mentioning of number in this 
context. See also the alternative explanation offered by SEDLEY 1996. p. 87-88. 

18 The author quotes Phaedo 65B; 66B; 79C. 

1% See also 10,50-52; 10,67-72. Cf. ANNAS 1992, p. 52 note 23. 
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instruction: Albinus stated that refutation of the false is an essential part of 
zetetics (Prol. 148,27-28: 6 ôt Gqyuuxós [sc. yagaxtho] MEds yvivaotav xal 
ayova zai EXeyzov toU wevdous) and that instruction should start with the 
purgation of false opinions from the mind (150,17-18: dei zo@tov pév 
exzaddoat tas pevdsis ÒóEas tHv bod pewv). With a view to this Albinus 
gave the advice to read first the peirastic dialogues, "for their elenctic and so- 
called cathartic effect” (150,30-33: iv’ oov du Bahonev tas pevdeis ddEus, 
denoet £vtvyyévew TD.dtwvos tois tot xeuaotuxob yaouxtijoos dtaAdyots, 
EyOvot TÒ &keyzuzóv xai TÔ Xeyópevov zadagttxdv). And of course the 
Theaetetus was labelled as a peirastic dialogue, at least according to 
Diogenes Laert. 3,51!9, There were also those who had the reading 
programme for the young Platonist start with the Theaetetus!*t, From Proleg. 
17,19-29 it appears that the anonymous author was familiar with these types 
of labelling and classifying dialogues. 

Like the Anonymus in Theaetetum and Plutarch (cf. infra ch. 4) the 
author of the Prolegomena invokes the doctrine of anamnesis in order to 
challenge radically sceptical interpretations of the Theaetetus: Plato does not 
reject all acounts of knowledge, since he does not accept the view that the 
soul is like a writing-tablet on which nothing has been written (10,26-28; 
10,67-68) 9, but thinks that it has knowledge within itself (10,29-30). 

The fifth argument appears to be drawn as well from the Theaetetus — 
from the midwifery section, to be more specific. Its rebuttal is analogous 
to one interpretation offered by the anonymous commentator at the lemma 
Theaetetus 150C (Cryovós eu cogias, «ai ózeo Sy WOAAOL por Oveidtoay, 
Ws TOUS HEV d).ovc ép tà, MOTOS Hé OLSEV àzogatvopat negi ObdSEVOs ou 
TO [dv É£yetv oog Ov, Àndès verdthovow!S): 


se D D D D u DI Ki € HI Te D H H - 
Aéyouev DÈ zui MOOS ToUTOUS Or, Örav ciay “oùdèv ola”, óc 1005 THY tv 
Deiwv yvoorv ny idiav magapadder yvoouv. Exeivy yao GAAN Eotiv 2000 THY 
Huetéoav. 


To them as well we say that when he says “I know nothing" he compares his 
own knowledge to that of divine beings. This is indeed different from our 
knowledge. (Proleg. 10,60-63) 


"9 Itis missing from Albinus’ account (148,30-37). TARRANT (1993, p. 45: 48) suggests that 
itis a late addition to the classification and was indeed missing from the original classification. 
IT Diog. Laert. 3,62. Cf. NUSSER 1991, p. 171 sub 5; p. 172 sub 10. 

1 Cf. supra. p. 31. 

Ji Cf. Theaetetus 191D; Arist. De anima 3,4, 429b31-43022. 

' Cf. TARRANT 1983b, p. 171. See also Plato Apol. 21B; 33B Symp. 177E: Theag. 128B; 
Charm. 165B; Meno 71B; 80CD fe the apparatus fontium in WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - 
SEGONDS 1990, p. 17). 

"5 [n the Theaetetus these words’ are immediately followed by the assertion that forms the 
subject of Plutarch’s first Quaestio Platonica: cf. infra ch. 4. 
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Tj el Gx.@s âxov- | gréov TO dev ë- | ze coqóv, oùx Ë- | orci Tatty tiy | 
sogiav dopòs, fv | avatibdiyotv ded. 
(Anon. in Theaetetum 54,31-36; cf. supra, p. 51) 


From the commentary on the Theaetetus (54,38-43) we know that it was this 
very Theaetetus passage — among others — that had led some to the 
assumption that Plato did not accept any dogmata at all. D 

The author of the Prolegomena explains the difference between divine 
and human knowledge by asserting that God's knowledge is immediate 
(&nij Bod) and effective (10,64: Eusroaxtos), whereas ours is mediated 
by causes and premisses. The insurmountable difference between divine and 
human knowledge is a Platonic theme, which according to C. LÉvY (I 993b, 
p. 148) may also have been cherished by the New Academic Arcesilaus — 
and, I would like to add, by Carneades. This at least is what the evidence 
from the Christian author Epiphanius suggests: 


"Agzeoil.aos Éqaoze và Dew Eq weròv elvat proven TO AnI. &vüooao dé ov. 
Kaoveáòns tå atta tà 'AoxeoU.ctq Eôóuoev. 


Arcesilaus used to say that truth is only attainable for God, not for man. 
Carneades was of the same opinion as Arcesilaus. 
(Adv. haeres. 3,29), 


Eusebius of Caesarea in one and the same passage (Praep. ev. 14.4,14-15) 
offers a fairly precise account of Arcesilaus’ professed suspension of 
judgment and the information that he liked to quote a Hesiodic verse (Opera 
et dies 42) stating that the Gods hide their knowledge from man: "for the 
gods keep their mind hidden from men" (zovpavtes yàg Exovat Deol vóov 
avdowxoto, 14,415). It is remarkable that the unanimous Hesiodic 
manuscript tradition has the reading fov instead of vóov. Whether 
Arcesilaus himself changed the verse or not, the important thing is 
"qu'Arcésilas ne se contentait pas de mettre en évidence la finitude humaine 
et qu'il la mettait en relation avec la transcendance divine, retrouvant ainsi 
un theme important de la tradition platonicienne" t, 

To LÉVY's examples one may add the following evidence!“ offered by 
Augustine, Diogenes Laertius, and Aspasius. Augustine links Academic 
philosophy to the Platonic theme of the limits of human knowledge: 


|^ = DG 592,6-8; on Epiphanius’ value as a source, see DIELS 1879, p. 175. 

1? LÉVY 1993b, p. 148. . 

!' One may also compare Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1,23 ("harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus 
aliqui viderit; quae veri simillima, magna quaestio est”): Eusebius Praep. Ev. 15,62.10 (see 
MRAS 1955, p. 88-98). On Philo of Larissa's theory on divine knowledge, see SEDLEY 1981. p. 
72-73 and TARRANT 1985, p. 155 note 80. See also below: p. 192. 
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nam et Academicis placuit nec homini scientiam posse contingere earum 
dumtaxat rerum, quae ad philosophiam pertinent — nam cetera curare se 
Carneades negabat- et tamen hominem posse esse sapientem sapientisque totum 
munus [...] in conquisitione veri explicari. 


The Academicians are of the opinion that knowledge cannot be attained by 
man in so far as those things are concerned which pertain to philosophy — for 
Carneades said he did not care about other matters — and yet that man can be 
wise and that the whole duty of a wise man is accomplished in seeking truth. 
(Contra Acad. 2,11, transl. GARVEY 1943) 


Diogenes, in his life of Pyrrho, reports the view that Plato himself was a 
sceptic because of his conviction that truth is reserved for the gods; therefore 
Plato searched for a reasonable account: 


zat IT.átova tò pév d)]0&c Deoïs te zai Bev xauwiv Éxyagptiv, Tv ©’ elxóta 
AÓYyOv Snteïv. (9,72) ` 


Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, and searches for a likely 
[or: reasonable] account. 


Aspasius, the second century commentator on the Nicomachean Ethics, 


explains the Socratic profession of ignorance by the difference with divine 
wisdom: 


WJ. Eleye, Os Eouzev, abtov pev. eidévat TAQUBAAwWV Tv &vüponiviv 
oogiav 10òs tijv tob Deoù. tadta yàg xai èv tij rop MAatwvos 'AzoXoyíq 
cionta. 


But he used to said, as it seems, that he knew nothing, comparing human 
wisdom with that of God. This is also said in Plato’s Apology. 
(Aspasius In Eth. Nicom. 54,21-24) 


A late parallel may be found in a Neoplatonic work, viz. Hermias' 
commentary on the Phaedrus, at the lemma Phaedr. 242C: ei) 81] oov vri 
név [the Phaedrus text continues: où návv Aë oxovóatoc, "I am a diviner, 
but not a very good one"]: 


Everywhere Socrates claims to know nothing (pmôëv eió£vat), comparing 
human with divine wisdom (xoòs Uv Delav yv@ow zagafdáAAov thv 
àvÜpoouzinv). Likewise concerning divination he claims to be a not altogether 
competent diviner, as he is of course comparing himself with Apollo and the 
gods (> 10òs tóv 'AzxóAXova xai tobc Dronc Eavtov zagaBdhkwv). 
(Hermias Alex. In Platonis Phaedrum scholia, 70,9-13) 


These texts at any rate show that the anonymous author of the Prolegomena 
followed an Academic-Platonist tradition in establishing a relation between 


an epistemological “scepticism” and the distinction “human vs. divine 
knowledge”. 
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The rest of the author’s refutation of the fifth sceptical argument also 
deserves our attention: when Plato says “I teach no one" (ovdéva 
Òtôdoxw)'®® he intends this to be understood as "I do not implant my 
dogmata into anyone" (ovdevi £vxtünu tà 6óyuaca) (10,66-67), which is to 
be related to his doctrine of recollection and maieutics'”’. Indeed it is the 
person being interrogated that draws conclusions (10,72: Ó EQWTMMEVOS 
otv ó OUpTEQaivwv)!!, Furthermore, “being in aporia” is only preliminary 
to cognition: (11,1-2: Ou <Òë> tO “dtamogEiv” 6805 ÈOTLV TOOS TO 
xatahafetv, tavti órov). One of the next steps then will undoubtedly be 
the maieutic phase. The author points out that Plato does not disavow all 
knowledge: he makes exceptions for dialectics ™, the so-called “art of love", 
and maieutics!?, which correspond with goodness, beauty and wisdom 
respectively! , 

| also briefly mention argument (4), since LEVY has drawn attention to it. 
It appears that those on whose argumentation the account in the 
Prolegomena is based, related the deficiency of our noetic capacities to the 
association of the soul with the body, and in supprt of this referred to the 
Phaedo", LEVY (1991, p. 298) draws the appealing conclusion that 


"la Nouvelle Académie pouvait intégrer à sa recherche de justifications plato- 
niciennes un dialogue a priori fort éloigné d'une inspiration sceptique. [...] on 
ne peut exclure que, lorsque le Phédon était. étudié dans la Nouvelle 
Académie, la frontière entre interprétation aporétique et croyance métaphy- 
sique ait été moins tranchée que nous n'aurions tendance à le penser à partir 
de schémas néopyrrhoniens" v, 


IT Apol. 33B. ` Di "ANC ER 
10 Cf, 10,67-71: où yao yeaa, (me FON Tea, YoCqyLeteign dereudser TY peziv. OF 
Eryocwar CTH ph Egobor và OCT, COI og Cv els gs üye zai póvov (ue Our 
&vazaüatoe Dis vov éxiattóvrov tes inus viz ExuTgoaPotucg tois Oy dehors. 

ID CE WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. [8 note 121: Plato Alcib, / L12E-113B; 
Proclus 7n Plat. Alcib. 1 283,1-286,18; Olymp. In Plat. Alcib. I. 98.21-100,2. ah 
Wi 11,2-5: zai CO «oc, glod “otov olda” xoootÜünzev Ott “ahi òhiyov TOS, zai cotto 
tod Xapffávewv óyov xai Adovat”, avti tot "Ox. eyeotac oldev doa THY daderuzijv. Cf. 
WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990. p. 18 apparatus fontium, and note 122 p. 62. 

PY 115-7: Age 68 made elòëvar cO ayob rà Eoeruzd, domeg bv OÄÄos tv peace. Cf. 
Symp. 177D; Theag. 128B: Theaetetus 150C. See also Prolegomena 11,13-16: STD TOLL TOV 
gogoù £gyov tò tà £v Kader ZQUATOPEVE tijs wuziis eic TÖS (neu xal tàs Mdivas ctii 
Ex aivety, obo xai tijs HOUTH &oyov Goy tò èv Paver öv radiov Exp EQELY. - 
"5 Cf. Proclus fu Plat. Alcib. 1 171.5-8: o6toz fj Hofe dvaqivyois on. Sia tatuz uiv otv 
6 Xor«géujs «ai Gag nietovag aitiag vov Oc exti v tQó:tov óozuiácet Tis ovvoroiaz WS 
MOPeduwMtatov hutv etc zooooy yv, els CHTHOLY, eic xadagow, big dvduvyawv. NND 
198 Proleg. 10,39-41: «cà náv negi TOV vorróv qnow öt “Á Wuyi hudby zooorerhervn 
«t» zaxQ TOUTH, TO OWPtaTL, OVdEV voel”, Cf. Phaedo 66B; 79C. 

59 See also LEVY 1993a, p. 265-266. 
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Despite the considerable chronological gap between the Prolegomena and 
the Anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus both seem to reflect 
essentially the same debate related to sceptical interpretations of the 
Theaetetus. Both authors oppose the contention that Plato rejected all 
dogmata. The author of the Prolegomena also defends the interpretation of 
the aporetic as only a stage on the way towards knowledge. Presumably the 
sections of the text that we have discussed directly or indirectly draw upon 
sources belonging to the realm of the Fourth Academy!” or later. The view 
that Plato is an Academic, the link between Academic themes and Platonic 
anamnesis, the fact that the Theaetetus has supplied the bulk of the evidence, 
the argumentation based on the classification and labelling of dialogues, and, 
more generally, the fact that “sceptical” themes are allegedly rooted in 
Plato's texts, strongly suggest a Fourth Academic!’ and presumably even a 
Middle-Platonic source for these theses, which the author of the Prolego- 
mena is challenging. ` 

The polemic against the “ephectic” Plato has left yet a few more traces in 
later Platonism!” Olympiodorus, for instance, repeatedly disputes that 
Socrates’ notorious contentions would be a sign of real ignorance. In this 
context he makes mention of a monograph by the Neoplatonic Ammonius 
on Phaedo 69D4-6, in which the latter is said to have defended Plato against 
imputations of scepticism. Some philosophers interpreting the Phaedo in this 
way apparently took Plato's (over-)cautious formulation in this work as a 
sign that he doubted the immortality of the sou. This treatise by 
Ammonius is likely to have provided the basis for the treatment of this topic 
by Olympiodorus (/n Phaed. 6,14) and by Elias (Uu cat. 110,12-28)??!, 


77 Cf. TARRANT 1983b, p. 169-171 (vs. GLUCKER 1978, p. 38-39. who assumes a Second 
Academic origin for the argumentations presented); TARRANT 1985, p. 71-74; ANNAS 1988. 
P. 104-105; LEVY 1993a, p. 265 note 49, 

TE Compare ANNAS 1988, p. 105. 

' One may compare Tert. De an. 17.11-12, connecting Academic philosophy to Plato, more 
particularly to Phaedr. 229E (“Plato, ne quod testimonium sensibus signet, propterea et in 
Phaedro ex Socratis persona negat se cognoscere posse semetipsum. ut monet Delphica 
imscriptio"; cf. infra), to the Theaeretus (“et in Theaeteto adimit sibi scire atque sentire"; cf. 
150C), and again to the P/iaedrus, probably to 247DE (“in Phaedro post mortem differt 
sententiam veritatis, postumam scilicet"). 

v dn Phaed. 8,17: Kai ti jvüoauev, éxctoe CAdóvtec aapés [Phaedo 69D5]: oùy bt Hyyvoet ó 
Poxoátyuz zai dotdswv ro fro Meyer, GAA tobro dice qikóoogov evi dea qogttóv yào tò 
uvtov éxatvety. [...] tives dé gaow ott oul ker ó Mátov ei ddavatos f yours, 610 tabree 
Mya Ó Lwxodtys. A dé ye gu.óoogos ‘Appóvos povEPiBiov Eyouwpev sic tò y otov 
Gtoloyotpevos txt aùroù. "— 

"! Cf WESTERINK - T ROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. LXII (see also p. XLIV). 
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IV. PLUTARCH AND THE THEAETETUS 


The crucial function of the Theaetetus in discussions pertaining to 
fundamental philosophical options is confirmed by Plutarch's quotations 
and allusions to it. There are relatively few borrowings from the Theaetetus 
to be found in Plutarch's extant works?" — especially if one compares them 
with the number of quotations from the Timaeus for instance — but when 
they do occur the context is often that of "zetetic" or “aporetic” episte- 
mology. The first Quaestio Platonica, discussing a Theaetetus text on 
maieutics??, is exemplary in this respect, as I shall show in the fourth 
chapter. As for now, I shall limit myself to a discussion of the other principal 
texts which contain allusions to the Theaetetus that are relevant to the episte- 
mological issue*™. 

One of these is the opening chapter of De E Delphico, where Plutarch 
reflects on the meaning of the most precious gift God bestows on the faithful. 
God himself generates intellectual problems (tàs zegi TOV Aóyov dstogius). 
in order to stimulate our desire and search for truth, our qU.oooqía. The key 
example is the enigmatic E, that had become a symbol of the Delphic 
Apollo. Its meaning, however, was obscure”, The rest of the work is an 
account of a discussion in which Plutarch had participated years before. The 
most important role in this conversation, however, is attributed to 
Ammonius, Plutarch's teacher whom Plutarch deferentially depicts as an 
impressive, authoritative personality. Plutarch's revered teacher opens the 
conversation, arguing that Apollo himself is actually no less a philosopher 
than a prophet (385B) and pointing to etymological interpretations of his 
cult names: Apollo is Múðog (Inquirer) for commencing pupils, Iovio 
(Knowing) for those who already possess knowledge (toig £yovot tijv 
&monju]v), and Aeoynvóoros (Conversationalist) "when people have active 
enjoyment of conversation and philosophic intercourse with one 


?" Cf. R.M. JONES 1916, p. 109-119; HELMBOLD - O'NEIL 1959, p. 56-63 (more accurate and 
more exhaustive than JONES's list). 

7" Sec also frg. 215h and 215j SANDBACH 1969a (Mnemosyne, mother of the Muses, invoked 
as proof for anamnesis; for the question of the authenticity of these fragments and for a closer 
examination of their contents, cf. infra: p. 200-203) and Theaetetus 191D: dagov toivey atto 
[sc. (tò) &v xui; wezels "pov évov ahorvov Expiayetov] qõpev elvat tijs tv Movoóy E 
Mynptootvns, zat els TOUTO Ott av DovAnDOpev pvipovetoat (v &v iðopev i] dzovoepev "ü 
attoi évwvoroutey, brégovrag alto rais alodijgeot xai évvoiais, dxotuxotodat, Horeg 
daxtvdiov onueta évorpiuvopnévouc (also: compare Quaest. conv. 744B). 

*4 This is not the case for the allusion to the Theaetetus at De ad. et am. 64E (Theaetetus 
179D); De sup. 164E (Theaetetus 155E); De E 393B (Theaetetus 157B): Adv. Col. 1125A 
(Theaetetus 172E). 

US 384EF: 6 Òë ovv çüos Anal LWV oute TUS HEV regi TOV Biov cetogias (tou zai 6i Get 
Deprotetwv tots roopévous. tas Aë zegt Tov hóyov Our: évieva xal rood). ELV TH qúoet 
qU.o0óq q Q9 Tis burg Soe &jutotov aywyov Exi xiv å) reu, oc Gh)otg t€ x0)J.0(z Ófj.óv 
Zon zai tij vob E zadiegwoet. 
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another" 29. With a reminiscence of Theaetetus 155D??'. he defines 
philosophy as a search for the truth provoked by wonder: 


Since, he went on to say, inquiry is the beginning of philosophy, and wonder 
and uncertainty the beginning of inquiry (tod «qiXoooqriv [...] tò Cmretw 
<à), tot dé Gureiv» tò Davpacerv xai dxogtiv), it seems only natural that 
the greater part of what concerns the god should be concealed in riddles, and 
should call for some account of the wherefore and an explanation of the cause. 
(transl. BABBITT 1936b)*"s 


Ammonius here expresses more or less the same view as that formulated by 
Plutarch in the introduction: in order to create in our souls a craving for 
knowledge, God confronts us with riddles and problems. Thus in the first two 
chapters of the De E the aporetic and zetetic elements are presented as 
crucial to philosophy. Aporia, coupled with wonder, after a learning process, 
in which one is supposed to search for the cause(s) (citia), will eventually 
result in knowledge. That God conceals the truth about himself is an idea we 
have already encountered. To be more specific, it is evidenced for 
Arcesilaus, who is said to have frequently quoted the Hesiodic verse 
“zotyavres yao Eyovor deol voov ávbgoozotcU""?, The reconciliation of the 
aporetic element in Platonism with manticism is a recurrent preoccupation 
throughout the Moralia. Moreover, the Lamiprias-catalogue has a title On 
the fact that the principles of the Academy are not at variance with manticism 
(L131: Megi to? jo) nayeoda tij pavuxij tov 'AxaÓnuaixóv Aóyov), which 
is probably the same work as No. 71 from the same Lamprias-catalogue: 
Meot uavtixjz Om opberat zata tots AxaónuatzoDg. Apart from these 
titles nothing is known of this work and we can only guess at its contents. We 
do not even know with certainty whether it was a genuine Plutarchean work. 
However, it is quite possible that the line of argumentation was to some 
extent comparable to that of the first chapters of De E: by positing problems 
in his oracles, God stimulates the practice of philosophy. Academic 


** Transl. BABBITT 1936b. One may also compare Theon's statement on Apollo: tod yàg 
attot órxovüév gon zai Ave zai aoet dpupipoXiaz (386E). 

W ue yo qU.o0ó«q0v rotto TO zádos, TO Davpiácerv où yao GAN doy] qUoooqías 1 
ain [...]. See of course also Aristotle Metaph. 982b12- 18: dia yao TÒ Davpacer ot av8owno1 
zai vbv xai TO To@tov Hgsavto qu.coogety, e got u£v TO MOOYElOa TMV dtónov 
Daryiaouvtes, eitu zard Drog otto ztooióvtes «ai megi THY neicóvov óurzrognoavtec [...] 
6 Òë dxogóív zai Davpatwv olexat ceyvortv. On the significance of “wonder” for Plato and 
Aristotle and for the later tradition, see LLEWELYN 1988. 

EU De E 385C: Goen dè tot qU.oooqtiv, Eqn, TÒ enteiv «oy. tot dé Grreiv» tò Gavpdberv 
zai &xogriv, elzotws tà 10/).& tv tegi TOV Deòv Eowev aiviynaot xarazexoéqba [zai] 
kó'rov twa aovoivta Out ti zai drôaoxaliav tijs atras (= the text as offered by PATON - 
POHLENZ - SIEVEKING 1929. FLACELIERE 1974b maintains the reading xai Adyov tive 
zodüeiv, which makes hardly any difference as to the meaning of this passage). 

“9 Euseb. Praep. ev. 1344,15; Hesiod Op. et dies 42. Cf. supra p. 74. 
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philosophy and manticism are therefore not enemies, but allies. Plutarch 
may have argued further that the Academic suspension of judgment does not 
entail doubt as to the truth of oracles, but that éxoy), being cognate to 
eùhúáßera, promotes reverence towards the divine. In other treatises too 
Plutarch considers "caution" as the Academic maxim par excellence: 
£o deua entails the rejection of unjustified truth claims?!?, 

Theaetetus 155D is referred to again in Quaestio Convivalis 5.7 (6SOD), 
once more in a context of philosophy originating from aporia. The problem 
being assessed in this table conversation is the seemingly inexplicable 
phenomenon of witchcraft, Baoxavía to put it more exactly. As the guests 
discuss the topic in a light-hearted, playful manner, the host, Mestrius Florus, 
intervenes, declaring that actual facts lend astonishing support to the 
common belief. “Yet the reports of such facts are commonly rejected 
because of the want of an explanation (t® A aitias &zxooetv écuoreiotut Uv 
totogicay); but this is not right, in view of the thousands of other cases of 
indisputable fact (pvoiov &pavij tiv oboiav £yóvrov) in which the 
explanation of the cause (6 tijg attiag Aóyoc) escapes us“! Those looking 
for plausibility (tò £8Xoyov)*" everywhere destroy wonder (tò Quvicoiov), 
But then, Florus continues, alluding to the Theaetetus, in a way philosophy is 
destroyed along with it: : 


In general, he went on, the man who demands to see the logic of each and every 
thing (0 Car £v &xctoro tO eúkhoyov) destroys the wonder (tò vpectotoy) in 
all things. Whenever the logical explanation (6 tijs aitiag }óyos) for anything 
eludes us, we begin to be puzzled, and therefore to be philosophers (Ceryetea 
TO Cotogery, TovTeaTt TO PUOGoY eiv). Consequently, in a way, those who reject 
marvels (ot xoig fuvpaoiog comatodvtes) destroy philosophy. (680CD) 


Anogia is thus vital to philosophy. The themes of "zetetics", "aporeties", 
philosophy, wonder, and the search for causes prove again to be inextricably 
linked??, Also what follows is of interest: the "why" (dtd ti) is to be sought 
out by reason (t@ Ady), the facts themselves (the "that", Ott) are to be 


"Cf. De aid. poet. YTDE, concerning eschatological matters: fj O€ Teo taba codec zee 
Tors IEN č.o zexoutiévotg Eoyov i] yvootv xci páðnov tod óvtoz eo páka óvofhijoctóz 
FOU x«i ÓboLnztoc. bs Ópoloyobtotv adbtoi. [...] zei vi] Aia và Swzodrovz [sc. foto 
1 907etod] ESopvepévov Taga Mátovi thv zeoì toctov yvoot. De sera num. 549E: S88D: 
e def. or. 431A; cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 284: INGENKAMP 1976, p. 548; 1984, p. 80; cf. infra, p. 
Bn Transl. H.B. HOFFLEIT, slightly adapted (CLEMENT - HOFFLEIT 1969). See also 680EF: 
TÒ dé x«i zooofhepdévras dòuetodar ovifatvet itv Geo etonza, v O€ tiv attiev Eye 
dsvodijoatov àmoteitar. | : | 

7* Here not used as a technical term of the New Academics. Cf. BATTEGAZZORE 1992. note 
15 p. 51: p. 25. On the eühoyov in the philosophy of Zeno and Arcesilaus, see IOPPOLO 1981. 
p. 151-152; 1986, p. 121-131. On Arcesilaus, however, the following treatments are to be 
preferred: LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 457; VANDER WAERDT 1989, P. 245; cf. infra: p. 163-164. 
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inferred from iotogic (here to be translated presumably as “observation” or 
"recorded cases" ?*). Accordingly Plutarch, as a participant in the conver- 
sation, will look for a rational explanation, which he seeks in an emanationist 
theory (&zxóooota) From the fact that Plutarch follows Mestrius' 
admonition and starts examining the causes, and from the parallel in De E, 
one may safely conclude that Mestrius Florus is here expressing Plutarch's 
own views, 

In Adversus Colotem Plutarch takes up the defence of — among others — 
Arcesilaus against the malignant attacks of the Epicurean Colotes. He 
undertakes to show Colotes contradicting his own doctrines: Colotes, the 
very advocate of the evidence of the senses, ignores the evident fact that 
people in ecstasy or melancholy are often deceived by their senses. It may 
not be a coincidence that Plutarch's use of the expression tò magogav xai 
zaouzoverv appears to be an allusion to Theaetetus 157E. Indeed, we have 
already considered a sufficient amount of evidence, I believe, to realise the 
crucial function of the Theaetetus in the debates between Academics and, 
among others, Epicureans regarding the criterion. According to the latter it 
was situated in the evidence of the senses. It should be no cause for surprise 
that precisely in Plutarch's treatment of these issues (or already in his 
source) there can be found allusions to the Theaetetus. 

Plutarch’s single most important text on the Theaetetus is undoubtedly the 
first Quaestio Platonica. Just as in the previous texts the epistemological 
issue is central to this Quaestio. A comparison with the Anonymus in 
Theaetetum and with the anonymous Prolegomena will reveal remarkable 
parallels and will prove to be highly relevant. Both the anonymous 
commentator and the author of the Prolegomena opposed the contention 
that Plato rejected all dogmata. According to the former Socratic ignorance 
is a didactic tool or strategy. According to the Prolegomena the aporetic 
must be considered a mere transient phase of philosophical development. 


7 [n seeming contradiction stands a passage from De aud.: ó yao qu.óooyos Jóyos TO piv 


ES üxooiaz zai ceyvoius Vaipa zai Qpoz &Eciort yvooer xai totogi¢ tijs negi Éxaotov 
aitias, 16 O° €ioXov cà uérouov zai qu.vüpuoaxov oùx éxóXAvot (44BC). This assertion, 
however. is to be seen in its own context. Plutarch holds that many misunderstand Pythagoras’ 
words when the latter claims that the advantage of philosophy lies in tò pnòëv Bavpcecery. 
Plutarch actually stands up for Pythagoras. "To wonder at nothing" is not synonymous with 
commending nothing and showing respect for nothing. Some people wrongly think that 
immunity from wonder lies in disdain and seek to attain dignity by means of contempt. But 
Pythagoras’ words mean something completely different: Pythagoras merely wants to do 
away with wonder and amazement that spring from blindness and ignorance. Plutarch's words 
thus fit in with his campaign against òeiotdaurovia: cf. PHILIPPON in KLAERR - PHILIPPON - 
SIRINELLI 1989. p. 52 note 3 (p. 268-269). For similar contradictions in Plutarch, see 
NIKOLAIDIS 199] (esp. p. 163-167 on óstotóauiovi« and the conclusion p. 186). 

a Cf. Quaest. conv. 642D; 664C; TEODORSSON II 1990, p. 198. 

^? Ct. BABUT 1969a. p. 283. 
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Both authors invoke anamnesis to turn down radically E ' n 
tations (in doing so the commentator deals with the very text : e Caii 
to Plutarch's Quaestio). Both authors also express the idea tha i; ee 
assertions are to be related to the contrast between spree an bs à 
knowledge. In both texts one can discern the concern to En e Se en 
tation of the history of the Academy that is consistent with the P : d ipe i^ 
stance of the author; this also implies that the authors hold spect d es SR 
to Socrates’ and Plato’s positions in this respect. These Sen = er ps 
as underlying many of the Plutarchean texts we will n er A s 
especially the first Quaestio Platonica, in which da wi gs Mt A 
importance of the aporetic and elenctic elements in phi ae y, Ze et 
unity of the Academic tradition and expose the doctrine of anamnests € 


culmination point of the Quaestio. 


CHAPTER 3 
SOCRATES ACADEMICUS 


Having explained the significance of the Theaetetus and its divergent 
interpretations for the Middle Platonic epistemological debate, I shall now 
examine Socrates’ part in this issue. It is a sufficiently known fact that 
Arcesilaus referred to Socrates’ example in order to lend support to his own 
philosophical method!. Not only those calling themselves “aporetics”, 
“zetetics” or “ephectics” , however, but also many of their opponents laid 
claim to the authority that comes with Socratic pedigree. The former 
undertook to establish an interpretation of Socrates as a proto-Academic, 
the latter, mainly the Stoics and Antiochus, tried to minimise the aporetic 
aspects and emphasised the importance of Socrates’ contribution to ethics. 
The Epicureans adopted an alternative strategy: they attacked the New 
Academics by discrediting their alleged predecessors, especially Socrates. In 
trying to achieve their goal they showed no hesitation in ridiculing and 
slandering Socrates. 

For the Stoics, on the contrary, any criticism of Socrates was out of the 
question. From the very beginnings of their school they had claimed to be 
true followers of Socrates", They continued to relate their central ethical 
doctrines to his name, as already their founding father Zeno? had donc? At 
any rate, the Stoics’ favourable image of Socrates antedates the epistemo- 
logical quarrels. It is unclear whether the same can be said of the hostile 
Epicurean reception of Socrates. Already Epicurus appears to have shown 
some antagonism towards Socrates?, but specific attacks on the latter's 


! Cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1,11; Acad. JI 14-15 (Lucullus, criticising Arcesilaus); De fin. 2,1; De 
orat. 3,67; Tusc. Disp. 5,11. Cf. DORING 1979, p. 7-8: WOODRUFF 1986, p. 23; LONG 1988a, p. 
156-160; ANNAS 1992, p. 44-61. At the time of writing this, I did not have access to IOPPOLO 
1995. However, it has not led to any fundamental changes in my own position, although it does 
contain some useful pages (118-121) on Antiochus' view on Socrates (which is, she claims, a 
; dogmatic" response to the sceptic interpretation of Socrates). 

Cf. Philodemus, De Stoic. col. 12-13, ed. GIANNANTONI 11 1983 (Socraticorum reliquiae) V 
» (Diogenes) 126, p. 466 1. 3-4; Diog. Laert. 7,31; DÓRING 1979, p. 5. 

Cf. LONG 1988a, p. 160-162. See also IOPPOLO 1986, p. 50: "Nell'interpretazione di Zenone, 
dunque, l'elenchos era l'aspetto meno rilevante del pensiero socratico [...]." 

Cf. ANNAS 1988, p. 105: "The Stoic-Sceptic debate was in part a dispute as to which school 
Was to be seen as the true practitioners of Socrates’ methods and realizers of his aims.” See 
also Cic, De orat. 3,61; IOPPOLO 1986, p. 41-42; 50-54; FLADERER 1996, p. 26. 

Cic. Brut. 292. Prior to this some Peripatetics appear to have shown a negative disposition 
towards Socrates: cf. DORING 1979, p. 4. 
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reputation may have originated only later, as a reaction against the New 
Academy®. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to reconstruct the Epicurean 
anti-Socratic polemic, paying special attention to the censuring use of the 
epithets etoov and c&Xatov. But first let us examine one of the principal 
sources, viz. Plutarch's polemical treatise against the Epicurean Colotes. In 
doing so, we will at the same time have the opportunity to take a look at a 
Middle Platonic defence of the Academic tradition. 


Colotes’ treatise was essentially an attack on his contemporary 
Arcesilaus. To say that the other philosophers were only criticised in 
function of this attack on the Academic scholarch?! — as Arcesilaus regarded 
them as his predecessors - may be exaggerated". But on the other hand, the 
philosophers in question all have in common that they can be said to have 
somehow rejected sensory perception as an absolute truth criterion. At any 
rate, one may safely assume Arcesilaus to have been Colotes' prime target. 
Already the title of Colotes' treatise, /7eoi rop ër xarà ta töv Ghhwy 
guoooguy ddypata ovóé Gv éorw (“On the point that conformity to the 
doctrines of the other philosophers actually makes it impossible to live"), 
could be an indication that the author sought to challenge the Academy. 
Indeed, what is more obvious than the criticism that suspension of judgment 
theoretically abolishes ordinary life? How can anyone who constantly 
suspends judgment, including the "assent" to sensory perceptions, manage in 
daily life? On what basis is such a person supposed to act? 

J.P. HERSHBELL has argued that Colotes' criticism of Socrates was aimed 
at Socrates himself and is not to be regarded as an indirect attack on 
Arcesilaus. According to him, Colotes' criticism of Socrates is not a reaction 
to Arcesilaus' sceptical interpretation of Socrates, but is directly based on 
the image of Socrates as found in Plato's dialogues; especially the P/iaedo 
(83A) and the Theaetetus (151E-186E) may have supplied the evidence for 
Socrates’ criticism of sensory perception". HERSHBELL's thesis is, I think, 


|. PLUTARCH'S DEFENCE OF SOCRATES AND THE ACADEMY 
IN ADVERSUS COLOTEM 


A. Three charges against Socrates related to anti-Academic polemic 


Colotes, one of Epicurus' pupils, had composed a treatise in which he 
polemicised against several philosophers, claiming that their doctrines made 
practical life impossible". Among his victims were Democritus, Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Plato, Socrates, Melissus, Stilpon, the Cyrenaics and 
Arcesilaus. In his Adversus Colotem Plutarch takes up the defence of these 
philosophers, deploying one of his favourite strategies: he turns the 
defaming reproaches against his opponent. Plutarch replies to the title of 
Colotes' treatise* by contending that the Epicureans destroy the possibility 
of an honourable life?. In his treatise Non posse he takes it one step further, 
arguing that even a pleasant life is made impossible by Epicurean doctrine. 
The Greek title of this treatise is: "Ort ode 1òéws Cu fot xat 
"Ezízovoov ("That it is not even possible to lead a pleasant life according to 
Epicurus’). 


" Cf. EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 156: “The book is an attack on Arcesilaüs. The other 
philosophers are singled out because the sceptics of the Academy regarded them as 
predecessors." One may compare GIGANTE 1981, p. 66; FOWLER 1984, p. 241. 

L VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 230-231 offers sufficient counter-arguments against this 
extreme thesis: (1) the list of philosophers attacked does not exactly correspond to any list of 
authorities produced by the Academy; (2) Colotes does not appear to have included Pyrrho 
in his criticism, although already in Colotes' days some (notably Ariston of Chios and Timon: 
cf. Diog. Laert. 4.33) believed that he significantly influenced Arcesilaus; (3) Arcesilaus can 
hardly be supposed to have invoked contemporaries (Stilpon and the Cyrenaics) as 
authorities in order to establish a pedigree for his advocacy of Got: (4) since it was Colotes’ 


intention to show that life was made impossible by the other philosophers, he had no reason 
to confine his criticism to Arcesilaus. 


P^ Adv. Col. 1107E; Non posse 1086C. 

M Cf. HERSHBELL 1988, p. 371: “there are no good reasons to look beyond Plato's writings 
either for Colotes' attack on Socrates, or for Plutarch's views on Socrates. Plutarch himself 
was not an Academic Skeptic, and his portrayal of Socrates goes back mainly to Plato, and not 
to Arcesilaus.” WESTMAN 1955, p. 62-65, while emphasising the Platonic origins of Colotes’ 
interpretation of Socrates, almost completely disregards the possibility that Arcesilaus’ 
interpretation of Socrates may have influenced Colotes. WESTMAN's rather narrow 
Perspective — it is his intention to examine the value of Adversus Colotem as a source for 
Teconstructing the doctrines of the philosophers in question — makes him inattentive to the 
polemical context. KLEVE's criticism (1983, p. 133), on the other hand, is not quite justified: 
"WESTMAN thinks that the sceptical Socrates is a misconception of Colotes who did not 
distinguish between the Platonic and the historical Socrates." For WESTMAN has specified (p. 
63 note 1): "Kolotes scheidet also Zwischen Sokrates und Platon. [...] er weiss, dass Sokrates 
in den platonischen Dialogen wenigstens zum Teil das Sprachrohr Platons ist.” 


^ Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 257-258. 

7 See also Diog. Oenoand. frg. 6 11 8-12 CHILTON. 
* CRONERT (1906, p. 174) excludes a priori that Plutarch had a first-hand Knowledge of 
Colotes’ book: "Natürlich hat Diogenes den Kolotes ebensowenig gelesen wie Plutarch. 

Such a contention is unfortunately characteristic of philology from the beginning of our 
century (one may compare e.g. SCHROETER 1911, p. 35; 39; 57). when it was simply assumed 
that Plutarch had almost never read the works he discussed in their original form. However, 
there is no reason to assume that Plutarch did not have Colotes' book at his disposal. The 
comprehensiveness and the fullness of detail of his account of Colotes' argumentation almost 
exclude that he had not read his work. See also VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 229 note 1 1. For 
similar considerations regarding Plutarch's acquaintance with the works of the Stoics. see 
BABUT 1969a, p. 225; 237. : a 
9 1108D: tots pèv yao &AXois quUiooóqotc éyza)otow oùto [sc. the Epicureans]. dice TO 
gogòv wg TO tiv dvargotouw, éxeivor dé tovtots, öt Civ ceyewas zai Ônowdc)s Sdaozovat 
(edd. EINARSON - DE LACY 1967). l l 
10 On the Wortlaut of the title see ZACHER 1982, p. 36. See also ADAM 1974, p. 11; ALBINI 
1993, p. 15. 
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untenable. Colotes aims his attacks at Socrates as depicted by Arcesilaus, as 

I shall show on the basis of an analysis of Colotes’ criticism of Socrates and 

the counter-arguments adduced by Plutarch — which is not to say that it 

would be illegitimate to trace back this image to the dialogues; on the 
contrary, Arcesilaus himself is likely to have done so. 
Plutarch distinguishes three main accusations against Socrates: 

(1) The well-known story of the young Chaerephon who went to Delphi 
and, having asked the oracle if anyone was wiser than Socrates, got a 
negative reply 5, is labelled as a vulgar and sophistical tale (Gogtotizov 
zai qootizóv Ate 6, Adv. Col. 1116EF). 

(2) Colotes made fun of Socrates’ criticism of the senses: we eat food. not 
grass; we cross swollen rivers by boat, but we cross them by foot when 
they are fordable; we cover our body in a coat and never put the coat 
round a pillar. Socrates too runs when he sees a snake or a wolf; he 
brings the food he wants to consume to his mouth, instead of propping it 
into his ear (1117D; 1108AB). Colotes’ examples are drawn from 
Platonic texts which he consequently ridicules. His reproach amounts 
to the allegation that Socrates' deeds do not match his speech. as Socra- 
tes never tires of criticising the senses. Therefore, he argues, Socrates? 
words ought to be regarded as boasting (1117D). 

(3) Colotes appears to have derided Socrates for secking to discover what 
man is, which should mean that Socrates does not even know himself 
(11 I8BC)!'*. 

These three charges can easily be related to the Epicurean polemic 
against the New Academy. 


(1) With his first reproach Colotes alludes to the Apology, where Socrates 
professes himself in a quandary as to the meaning of the oracle. Plato's story 
of Socrates’ &keyyos of the oracle appears to have been a central text in 
Arcesilaus’ portrait of Socrates as a sceptic. Socrates confesses to be still 
looking for a wise person, constantly refuting the pretended wisdom of 
others. 


ID Plato Apol. 20E-21A; Xenophon Apol. 14. 

Ib Strictly speaking the words ootd xai gogttzov Auto only pertain to 
Chaerephon's manner. But of course this reproach is implicitly transferred to Socrates 
himself, who zealously went looking for the meaning of the Delphic response - the Epicureans 
regard belief in oracles as a coarse superstition. WESTMAN's remarks (1955, p. 61-62) in this 
respect are therefore off the mark. 

U Cf, EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 171-172. 

3 Cf. Phaedrus 229E: ob òbvapai zw zat tÒ Aekquzóv vodquia yvöva &icvróv: yeotov 
di} pot gatverat tobto Set dyvoobvta tà GA.dtQIa oxorelv. 
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(2) The second argument refers to Socrates’ criticism of sensory evidence: 


' ois £ya4aÀei negi rëm êvaoyöv (1117F). Colotes brings up the so-called 


axoaSia-argument or “argument from total inaction”: Socrates’ doubts 
concerning the reliability of sensory evidence apparently did not prevent him 
from carrying out the actions required to live his daily life!®, but they would 
have if Socrates actually lived according to his words. As according to 
Colotes a consequential suspension of judgment would abolish the 
possibility of living, Socrates’ words are said to be mere boasting and 
bragging. To which Plutarch replies that we can very well direct our actions 
by what appears to us, without attributing to appearances any epistemic 
value and surely not infallibility: 


The inductive argument by which we conclude that the senses are not accurate 
or trustworthy does not deny that an object presents to us a certain appearance, 
but forbids us, though we continue to make use of the senses and take the 
appearance as our guide in what we do, to trust them as entirely and infallibly 
true. 


(transl. EINARSON - DE LACY 1967)? 


But for the philosophically minded it is not sufficient to act according to 
mere appearances; only knowledge can satisfy the true philosopher?!. 
Plutarch establishes a close relation between suspension of jugdment and his 
self-definition as a philosopher: the true philosopher disavows false wisdom 
and cannot content himself, like the Epicurean Colotes, with what appears 
to him. In fact Plutarch's reproach to Colotes amounts to the allegation that 
he does not understand that true èmothuy is of a different order than what 
Colotes believes to be knowledge. Plutarch here intimates that a completely 
different form of knowledge might be possible, but he does not enter at 
length into this issue. He does hint at the Platonic difference between the 
material causes ("necessity"), and the higher causes that the philosopher 
seeks to account for (1118B: tò yao Gvayzuiov ozet xal yoebes dur 
avtav, Stt PéAtiov Etegov oùz ~otww). 

Furthermore, the second charge brought against Socrates completely 
parallels Colotes’ criticism of Arcesilaus. In his defence and reply Plutarch 


P 1118A: otó£ Ewxodrter órxovüev E08ov iv f regi töv alodijoewv Bé tod yonoder 
tots Gatvopevois Gpoiws. The question "can the sceptic live his scepticism” is extensively 
dealt with by FREDE (1984), BURNYEAT (1980; 1984), BARNES (1982). For a perspicuous 
survey of the problems and the solutions proposed. see LAURSEN 1992, p. 64-84. The 
aforementioned publications focus mainly on Sextus Empiricus. 

? 1118B:6 dé tas alodijoets Adyos Erayópevos Ós Ot GxotPeTs OS Gogahets 105 nionv 
otoaz ot dvargel tò guiveoda rëm noaypátwv Hiv Exaotov, AAA yowpevots xarà Td 
qatvóyevov Exi tats zodzers tais aiotyjoeoi 16 moteverv Gs d).ndéor deeg xai ddvarrdto1g 
ot didwow attais. 

NISB: ijv 6? rolet quU.doogos wuyi] kafeïv Emory negi Excotov xoi yvoow, obx 
Erouo [sc. ai oiofooecl, 
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accordingly refers?’ to his section on Arcesilaus. For against the SCH too 
Colotes deployed the argument from inaction: “How comes it that i us 
who suspends judgment does not go dashing off to a mountain instea l of to 
the bath, or why does he not get up and walk to the wall instead of the opar 
when he wishes to go out to the market-place??" Plutarch s answer to this is 
once again that Gro does not affect our perception and EE 
(ato8nots, qavracuzóv), but only eliminates our opinions (tats Se 
uóvov vaget), letting the other functions perform their aural Gë 
(1122EF)*. Arcesilaus goes to the bath because it appears to him™ as a ath 
and not as a mountain?, but he does not have absolute s » de 
appears to him actually is what it appears to be. Se? s BUE Sr | yh b 
remarkably similar to the Pyrrhonian (cf. supra: p. 54-56). It may have SCH 
influenced by later, possibly Pyrrhonian sources, but it is certainly plausible 
that Arcesilaus too referred to the Ott qaivexat as an adequate basis for 
E ensuing dialectical refutation of the argument from inaction most 
probably contains arguments that are posterior to Arcesilaus and that may 
have been developed by Plutarch or his source. l l l 
Plutarch scornfully opposes Colotes’ lack of learning and intelligence with 
the sophisticated arguments of some of his colleagues who also tried to 
refute the Academic position: 
The view that we should suspend judgement about everything (viv arot 
"Ott £x0gl|v) was not shaken even by those who undertook elaborate inves- 
tigations and composed lengthy and argumentative treatises tà veluti it. but 
these men at last brought up against it from the Stoa like some Gorgon s head 
(gnere Fooyóva thy caoteasiay émc@yovtes) the argument from total inaction 
and gave up the battle. 
(1122A. transl. EINARSON - DE LACY) 


Colotes' more sophisticated colleagues borrowed the argument from total 
inaction from the Stoa. The Stoics indeed levelled the &xoazic argument 


D H HM Lad LJ pe *, E Wi > * 2 iz 
2 Cf. MISC (zegi pèv obv rot Ac zv ó Kokos eitely TEeQeser, tatti Te Be 5 
, b s, * e Ld H Bag 3 H - ak ; - è - 2 
èyzexhyzoz) and 1120C (yevójevos ò ovv ó Kokos GO THY naAauv to£zerat TOOS s 
ey a ‘ z, obdevòs Tiels Óvopac [...] Boukerar dE zxooréoovz HEV. coz UTOVOO, 
xai" uvtov qU.o0óq OVS, OLOEVOS TELS Ovoptar L...] i x€0U.ctov 'Axabijucizorz. OTOL qo 
to's Kvonvuixoùs théygety, devtégovs o£ TOUS ztegt'AozeoU.aov 'Axaóiucizovz. 200 
* E © DH H 3l. Get 
£ ). D € 
Tjo«v ol zeoi TAVTUV Ez£yovtes ENEE Set? 
R E däs S ATEL TOEO 
3 1122E (transl. EINARSON - DE Lacy 1967): GG nüs gës a vi ia GEN 
En£yov & eig Bakavelov, oùde moog TOV roiyov Wà xoc tàs igus à e z 
N y H Ta 
Bov).dpevos eis drjooàv zooekderv; 
4 Cf. BRENK 19882, p. 111-114. ` E "T PAD: 
5 1122EF: öm qaivevot óijzovüev abt frakavetov où tò ógos 6. tò Pul.uvetov, zui Diga 
z 2 “ya e H e. 
ty 6 votyoz COM fj Oued, zal tv (Xov óptotoc EXGOTOV. m 
ot 6 toiyoz OLÄ noo, SCH " iq. 258, s.v. 
26 Perhaps one should translate “chamber-pot instead of CIE E ci P- ue ^ 
Booz, 5: “= dis". Cf. Aristoph. Ach. 82; Schol. in Aristoph. Ach. 82. With thanks to : 


REEKMANS for this interesting suggestion. 
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against the Academics? and probably even invented it. Also the metaphor 
of the Gorgon that turned men to stone was an image favoured by the Stoics 
for denouncing the Academic position: Epictetus accuses the Academic 
teachers of petrifying their adherents (Diss. 1,5,2-3)*, 

Plutarch does not mention by name the authors of the sophisticated 
argumentation, which is based on a Stoicising theory of action. Colotes is 
certainly not among them, since Plutarch does not deem him capable of 
understanding the subtleties of the argumentation: from Colotes one would 
expect the response that a performance on the lyre gets from an ass äi. Nor 
are they Stoics, for they are said to have borrowed the anoakia argument 
from them. According to Ph. DE LACY (19562, p. 74) Plutarch is referring to 
Antiochus and his disciples, but this is rather unlikely and lacks textual 
support. Most probably they were Epicureans, like Colotes, as the broader 
context undoubtedly is one of anti-Epicurean polemic. C. LÉvY is of the 
opinion that they were Epicurcans posterior to Colotes?!, Nothing, however, 
rules out their being his contemporaries. 

Plutarch, who according to the Lamprias-catalogue wrote a separate 
treatise on this issue? asserts that the exact refutation of the argument goes 
as follows (1122B-D). One ought to start from the thrce different 
movements of the soul: sensation, impulse and assent (resp. gavraoruxóv, 
dopntizdy, and ovyzataüevzóv). The qavraouzóv xiva is the level of 
sensible representation, it is spontancous and automatic: upon encountering 
an object we necessarily receive an imprint and are affected. The movement 
of sensation triggers an impulse (gu), which causes an external ("action- 
related") movement directed towards an appropriate goal. The metaphor 
used in this respect is that of a balance: dg} as it were puts a weight in the 
scale that is the directive faculty (here designated with the Stoic term 
"vepovizóv), which causes a kind of inclination. This, in a spontaneous, 
natural way (qvotzóc), brings about a movement which is directed towards 
TO qctvóttevov otzetov?. On this view the combination of (PAVTCOTLXOV and 


7 Cf. Epict. Diss. 1,27.18-19 (tiz tpv eic Pakcveiov cite). Deiv Jékov eis uvAOva axdev:); 
2,20.28 (av8ouwze, ti xouiz: aùtòs Geavtov eehéyzers xat ýuégav xai où ÜéAetc drpeïvau tet 
Vvyoà aera £xyeipriara. Zodiwv zoù FEELS THY yelga, els TO otópu Ñ eis TOV ôpdakuóv; 
Lovóuevoz zo? naive: st. 

3 Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 244-247. 

> Cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 138. See also Lucian Vit. auct. 24-25. 

1122B: Ko). ò` olen và tegi óouijs zai ovyzatadecews óvo voas dxodaa elva. 
?! 1993a, p. 267 note 55. 

L210: ef &toaztoz 6 zeoì závtor e£ytv. 

5 112C: tò & Oguiytrzov éveigópevov vxo too q«vtractiz00 NQds Ta oixela MEAxTIXdS 
živel Tov ävôowstov, oiov boris év vp ýyepoviz® zai veboews yivouévng [...] xo va: [sc. of 
TERİ ztávtoy Éxéyoviec] vij Gouf proms &yo$01 1005 Tò qatvóttevov ol«etov and 1122F: A 
"Op tij: &xoyriz }óyos où zagarotrer iv alot notv, obdé Tos GAoyots zddeor aùrtijs xai 
WAT Gdoiwow £uxotei Óttragáttovoav TÒ qavraouxóv, GAC tas ÒóEas uërg 
Cvatget yoijrat dé tots dots bs ztéquzev: 
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dounttxdv suffice to explain action. And as the suspension of judgment only 
affects the third level, that of assent, éoy1} should not in any way impede 
action. It is only at the level of assent that falsehood and deception (weddos 
and état) may occur, notably when one opines and precipitately assents, 
yielding out of weakness to appearance”. 

These technicalities are cast in almost completely Stoic terms, the account 
being based upon the Stoic theory of action**. This exemplifies a typical New 
Academic strategy consisting in refuting the opponent with his own 
concepts, and does not imply acceptance of the theoretical framework. Even 
SoEdtew at 1122C refers to the Stoic rather than to the Platonic conception 
of opinion, although the Platonist will no doubt have recognised it as the 
familiarly Platonic doxa and conclude that any case of “assent” will be a case 
of opinion”. Opining is just one of the types of "assent-errors" distinguished 
by the Stoics, next to precipitation and deception (resp. to tQotuttew and 
spevdoc, also present at 1122C)*5, in all of which the Stoic sage is supposed to 
practise Sot, which in turn is an originally Stoic concept. 

Sextus Empiricus reports the dialectical reasoning developed by 
Arcesilaus: after having established that zard)nyts is inexistent, Arcesilaus 
argues that the sage, if he assents, will assent to non-apprehensibles; 


^ 1122CD: ù yàg zxoüsis Svotv deit, gavrauies tot olxeiov xdi 1005 TO quvév olzetov 
Soi. Ov oldéteQov TH Eozi] deren, döEns vdo. ObZ Oepijs otde qavraotas o 40705 
ùq ioma. : TT e l ` 
^ 1122C: tò SoSatew xal noonriatev Thy ovyzatadeoty, ets ovoav ex codeveias Un 
qavopévo. Cf. De Sto. rep. 1057B: úuäş òt qaúhors óvtag Cx Godevetas ovyzatatieadat 
tuis TOLMUTULS quvraatas. P 
* Cf. De Sto. rep. 1037F; 1057A: ps.-Plut. Plac. philos. OEF (definition of the qavreouzov 
[= DG 402a,10-16]); 903AB (= DG 410a25-29 = SVF II 836: oi Zensen («otv ELVA tijs Wezijs 
deverratov LEQOS TO fyyeiovixóv TO MOLDY Ths Pavtaoiug xai avraatadégers zui ato OCs 
vat bopds: xat todto Loytopov xaXobow): Stob. 2,86,17-19 (=SVF 111,169): to dE zivoty THY 
Oguz otà£v £tegov elvat Ayouotv GAN ij gavraoiav OO toU za0rj4ovroz attotev, 
tv òè Got elvat Gooey pozis exi t xata tò yévos KRAMER 1971, p. 43. T he metaphor of 
the balance is also Stoic: cf. De virt. mor. 446F: Cic. Acad. H 38. The references to the 
qcavopevoy olzetov and the vogs may be connected to the oizetwats-doctrine. 

37 As pointed out by STRIKER (1980, p. 68). who fails to acknowledge, however, that at 1 122C 
óta is essentially a reference to a Stoic concept. , i 

** At De Sto. rep. 1056EF (= SVF II 993), Plutarch is criticising the Stoic conception of 
eipaopévn, the ineluctable chain of events, which includes human volitions (cf. DONINI 
1988a). Plutarch states that the Stoics distinguish between three kinds of mistake in the 
general case of assent when one should have suspended judgment: precipitation, deception, 
and opining, in the cases of yielding to obscure, false or inapprehensible images, respectively 
(Gv pèv àörkots eïxwar, xgozirtovrac, Gv dé pevdéor, drapevòopévous, Gv de zoo: 
àxataAntto:s, doEdbovras). See also Stob. 2,111.18-112,4 (= SVF LT 548: wetdos v 
$xokaufévew ovdSéroté qaot tov coqóv, otót TO zagdzrav dxataitto Tv 
ovyxaratideodat, Dé tò pnõè doSátew adtov uns àyvòetv pnòév. THY yo dyvorav 
LETUNTUTIANY eivat ovysarádeorv xdi dodevij. DÉEN Ly Groove dodevs, d.d 
Xov dapahde xat Befiatosc, d10 xai pydé oSátew tóv cogov. dittas yag stvar dózas. THY 
pév àxatahýato ovyzarddeow, thv òè bróknyuv odevi). 
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according to Stoic distinctions and definitions, this means that he will be 
opining; but the wise man is not in the class of those who opine; therefore he 
will refuse assent, that is suspend judgment??. Sextus affirms at the beginning 
of his account that Arcesilaus emphatically has not posited a criterion and 
that those (Academics) who have given the impression to have laid down 
one produced it “by way of counterblast to the Stoics"*9. Arcesilaus has 
merely taken a concept to which Zeno had given only a limited application, 
reserved for exceptional cases, and accords it a universal extension: *par un 
certain nombre de procédés dialectiques, et principalement par le sorite, 
Arcésilas passait du constat d'erreurs particuliéres à la généralisation du 
soupçon d'erreur"!!, It is noteworthy that this move from particular 
instances to a general recommendation may be observed in chapter 28 of 
Ady. Col. (1123A-1124B)*. 

Cicero tells a story that is much similar to Sextus’ account: if the sage ever 
assents to anything, Arcesilaus used to argue, he will sometimes also opine; 
but he will never opine, therefore he will not assent to anything*. Cicero 
adds that Carneades sometimes - i.c. for dialectic purposes, I presume — 
granted that the wise man sometimes assents and thus opines, which is 
equally unacceptable according to Stoic principles. 

It is questionable whether the dialectical refutation of the amoutia 
argument as elaborated by Plutarch had already been developed in this form 


by Arcesilaus himself*. At any rate it was current in the Academy after 
Arcesilaus. 


Ə Adv. Math. 7,155-157. 

* Adv. Math. 7,150: ot Ó£ ztegl tov 'Aozeot.aov ztooiovpiévos pèv OLSEV gouv zomjorov, 
ot dé zai Woizévar Soxotvtes toUto xatà AVTLTHOESAYOYHV THY WS xoóg tots Erwwoùs 
a&réd500uv. 

*" Lévy 1990, p. 301. Compare ANNAS 1988, p. 107 note 13. 


* Its conclusion is the dismissal of all bóga: 9] A £v Opals atr] xai dzoaiz xai yeooiv 
Zorte zai éyvora zai tagayi negi tà aon zai Tas gavraoias. eit d) nsi elow ette 
Vevóetz, tiva d0Eav où oaX.eoet; xoiav & obx vo xai xáto novel avyxatáüeotw xal Solo. 
(1123F). 

95 Cf. LEvy 1990, p. 300: “En acceptant comme point de départ le dogme stoicien de la 
perfection de l'assentiment du sage, Arcésilas démontrait la nécessité pour celui-ci de 
pratiquer l'époché en toute occasion puisqu'il vit dans un monde, celui des sensations et d'une 
raison tributaire de celles-ci, où toute certitude est impossible." 

*" Acad. II 67: " ‘si ulli rei sapiens adsentietur umquam, aliquando etiam opinabitur; 
numquam autem opinabitur; nulli igitur rei adsentietur. hanc conclusionem Arcesilas 
probabat; confirmabat enim et primum et secundum. Carneades non numquam secundum 
illud dabat, adsentiri aliquando; ita sequebatur etiam opinari, quod tu non vis, et recte ut mihi 
videris." Cf. LEvy 1992, p. 270-274. 

5 Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 246; LEVY 1993a, p. 265-267. 
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Plutarch in one of his anti-Stoic treatises informs us that Chrysippus and 
Antipater of Tarsus upheld against the Academics that there can be action 
or even impulsion without assent*. The history of these polemics may 
therefore be reconstructed as follows: Chrysippus polemicised against 
Arcesilaus, who had attacked the Stoic doctrine propounded by Zeno; 
Carneades attempted to refute Chrysippus and was attacked in his turn by 
Antipater”. Plutarch’s contention that the opponents of the Academy gave 
up the battle as they were led to acknowledge that Ógur leads to action by 
itself, without assent (1122A B), is certainly to be seen as tendentious, for it 
clearly appears from De Sto. rep. 1057A that Chrysippus and Antipater 
rejected the alleged refutation”. 

The actual wording of the argument at Adv. Col. 1122B-D is undoubtedly 
Plutarch’s, but it certainly draws on New Academic sources and may even 
contain material stemming from Arcesilaus, especially if one takes into 
account the larger section (1121E-1124C). After all, Arcesilaus was at the 
origins of the debate and he is the one Plutarch is defending here. The 
elaborated refutation of &oakia assessing the technicalities of the Stoic 
theory of action, however, can hardly be regarded as Arcesilaus’*’, although 
he may have established its rudimentary foundations™. 


^ De Sto, rep. 1057A: wai pup Ev ye xot 1005 TOUS "Azadypatzots dyöou Ó rims L005 
atta te XovoGtto zai 'Avrurdrew Iegi tivog yéyove; Iegi Tod pre aott yi Ootd 
couyzutadeung, Cha maor kiyev xal xev trotig totg dswPvtas oizriaz 
qavtaoiug yevonevys eb ùs óouäv pi el3avtus pòt ovyzatadepevors. Plutarch a rgues that 
this tenet is in contradiction with Chrysippus' statement that both God and the sage induce 
false mental images, wanting of us not assent but only action and impulsion towards the 
presentations, but that we out of weakness assent to these images: those presenting us with 
these false images, whoever they might be, either know that no assent is required for action 
and accordingly do not want assent but merely action, or they hold that assent is required for 
action and are therefore intentionally responsible for our precipitate and erroneous 
behaviour in assenting to inapprehensibles (1057BC). Cf. BALDASSARRI I 1976, p. 138-139 
note 121. 

" Cf. CHERNISS 1976b, p. 601 note b. 

* Chrysippus maintained that every impulse is an assent: cf. Stob. 2,88,1-2 = SVF [IL 071: 
TUJUS dE TUS COGS ovyzutadéoers ecu, TÙS OE MOUKTIAAS xal TO HIVTIXOV zxeouézgux 

*" Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 246; LEVY 1993a, p. 267-269. 2 

* He might have said something in the line of 1122F (tas 605az póvov voei). The 
reference to De Sto. rep. 1057A, adduced by ZELLER (ILL 1923, p. 513 note 2). 
GOEDECKEMEYER (1905, p. 42 note 5), WESTMAN (1955, p. 294-295), and STRIKER (1980, p. 
63), merely proves that the argument ultimately goes back to Arcesilaus, as admitted by 
WESTMAN (p. 295): “Somit hat uns Plutarch in diesem Abschnitt seiner Schrift ein Originalar- 
gument des Arkesilaos in dessen Kampf mit der Stoa erhalten (von Wörtlichkeit ist natürlich 
nicht die Rede, und übrigens hat Arkesilaos ja nichts geschrieben)” LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, 
p. 456 take the text as transparently referring to Arcesilaus’ words, whereas LONG - SEDLEY 
11 1987, p. 444 are more cautious. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 134-140, HANKINSON 1995, p. 88. and also 
STRIKER 1980, p. 68-69, albeit with more circumspection, start from the assumption that the 
argument is Arcesilaus'. The opposite error is committed by SCHROETER (1911, p. 21-23) and 
De Lacy (1953, p. 80), who treat the passage as having nothing to do with Arcesilaus. 
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Another question is that concerning the statute of the related views: did 
the Academics accept these Stoic conceptions merely for the sake of 
dialectical refutation, or did they constitute also to some extent a kind of 
positive doctrine? Both G. STRIKER (1980, p. 65 note 29) and A.M. IOPPOLO 
(1986. p. 134-146) think that the 61 gaivetar formula in combination with 
xoOvrat tij Seyi} gvowòs and tò pavóuevov oixeiov would offer 
Arcesilaus an alternative answer to the c&zoatía reasoning. IOPPOLO, 
followed by J. ANNAS (1988, p. 110-111), even emphatically affirms that this 
is a theory Arcesilaus may be held to have espoused in propria persona. 

Even if one leaves Adv. Col. 1122B-D out of the account one might indeed 
infer from the broader context, and from other sources as well?!, that 
Arcesilaus refered to nature as an adequate basis for action. IOPPOLO argues 
that Arcesilaus considered nature to be an adequate basis even for 
intentional and moral action, for this of course was a problem to the 
Academics? if they argued that assent is superfluous, what can be said to be 
the mark that still differentiates animal from human behaviour, moral from 
non-moral action? For if human action is reduced to the instinctive or 
mechanical following of natural inclinations, it completely loses its 
specificity. IOPPOLO therefore believes that Arcesilaus, referring to nature, 
proposed a practical criterion that could be a sufficient basis for intentional 
action. She links Plutarch's account with that of Sextus (Adv. math. 7,158), 
who reports that Arcesilaus uses "the reasonable" (tò evhoyov) as a 
practical criterion. This complex*' she takes to be positive doctrine, rather 
than a mere dialectical approach to the criterion of action. Arcesilaus, she 
claims, positively believed that our actions are grounded in natural instincts, 
and even derives morality from nature®, 


Diog. Laert. 4.36; Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. 1232-234; Adv. math. 7,158. 
7 Cf. STRIKER 1980, p. 67-69; IOPPOLO 1986, p. 140-143; ANNAS 1988, p. 110. 

To the specificity of human action belongs judgment, according to the Stoics: cf. Origenes 
Princ. 3.1.2-3 (=SVF II, 988); Stob. 2.88,1-6 (SVF H1171); Clemens AL Strom. 2, p. 487 Pott 
(=SVF II, 714). 

* On the et.oyov see STRIKER 1980. p. 65-66: LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 457; ANNAS 1988, 
P. 108-111; VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 260-265; LAURSEN 1992, p. 55-56. Arcesilaus’ eŭhoyov 
was not a cognitive criterion, as tendentiously imputed by Sextus Adv. math. 7,158 or his 
source, nor presumably was it a doctrine Arcesilaus defended as his own: it was a mere 
rejoinder to the Stoics who claimed zatadnys to be indispensable; Arcesilaus replied that 
their own conception of the et.oyov rendered zaTadmpis superfluous ~ pace IOPPOLO (1981; 
1986, p. 121-131. followed by ANNAS 1988, p. 109-110 and HANKINSON 1995, p. 90), who draws 
on the aforementioned text of Sextus in support of her claim that the evdoyov was a doctrine 
Arcesilaus held as his own. 

* 1986, p. 137: “[...] il problema del criterio di azione di Arcesilao in Sesto non é dialettico, 
ma scaturisce da esigenze intrinseche alle posizione di colui che sospende il giudizio. Seguire 
l'eulogon significa seguire cid che è appropriato a natura"; p. 139: “Per Arcesilao è sufficiente 
l'istinto a farci raggiungere il bene [...]"; p. 140: “Arcesilao vuole indicare che le necessità 
naturali ci spingono verso il bene e dunque noi siamo attratti naturalmente da esso"; p. 143: 
"Arcesilao ha cercato di spiegare che l'azione morale trova il suo fondamento nella natura." 
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I think, however, that it is very unlikely that Arcesilaus' rejoinder to the 
Stoic argument is anything more than a dialectical reply. There is no good 
reason to ascribe any positive doctrine to him in these matters“é, a fortiori a 
doctrine that would privilege an irrational capacity in the order of instinct” 
and promote it as a basis for moral behaviour; not only does this go against 
the grain of Platonism; it was, as I shall argue, precisely one of the 
reproaches the Academics directed against the Stoics®. The Academics 
actually refused to confound reason and nature. l . 

There is sufficient evidence to assume safely that Arcesilaus "held" the 
thesis that intentional or moral action could be guided by nature; in other 
words, that an appropriate mental image (16 gatvópevov oixetov) induces 
impulse Léo) without any intervention of assent??, but this very thesis I 
take to be dialectical: Arcesilaus wanted to prove that even on the Stoic’s 
own assumptions it is possible to live morally without assent. For is this 
reference to the oixeiov not an allusion to the Stoic theory of 
“appropriation” (otxeiwots), which was meant precisely to found justice in 
nature? And, as can be gathered from the anonymous commentary on the 
Theaetetus (5,3-7,20 cf. supra: p. 44-49), this very position was challenged by 
the Academics™, who argued that natural appropriateness was an inappro- 
priate basis for ethics. As we have seen, the commentator substitutes the 
Platonic “assimilation to God” (dpoimotg t@ deb) for the Stoic 
“appropriation” (7,14-19). This move towards a positive acceptance of the 
Platonic telos may be held to be characteristic only of the Fourth Academy 
and Middle Platonism, but on the other hand I think it is plausible that the 
New Academics at least never argued against the Platonic conception of 
justice and always respected the Platonic opposition between reason and 
nature®!, It may have been the case that Arcesilaus never elaborated a 
Platonic moral doctrine, but at any rate, as he saw himself as a true Platonist, 
he is not likely to have been committed to defending in his own name a 
theory contradicting central Platonic tenets. As far as I know, he never 
upheld a theory that was in blatant contradiction with Platonism. And this 
may be no coincidence. Therefore I think that Arcesilaus' argument was 
meant purely as a rejoinder to the Stoics: from their own theory of oizetwots 
it follows that one does not need assent for action, not even for voluntary or 
moral action, and as universal suspension of judgment, which they also ought 
to accept on their own premisses, only affects assent, éxoyi!j does not 


56 See also STRIKER 1980, p. 69; 1981, p. 163; 168; FREDE 1984, p. 258-259. 

57 See on the (in)appropriateness of this term, however, STRIKER 1980, p. 69. 
$^ Cf. LEVY 1993a, p. 268-269. 

20 Cf. LEVY 1993a, p. 267. 

9 See also Plut. De Sto. rep. ch. 9, 1035A-F; ch. 12, 1038A-C. 

et See also LEVY 1990, p. 302; 1993a, p. 269-270; 1993b, p. 43-147. 
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endanger either daily or moral life; therefore there is no reason at all to 
blame the Academics for advocating émoyn and even less for accusing them 
of thus making life impossible. For anyone taking this dialectical stance, 
there was no need to offer a positive theory of voluntary action®, Outside 
the Stoic context Arcesilaus could always say that he lived according to what 
"appeared" to him (t @aivetat). 

There is yet another textual indication that confirms my argument that the 
refutation of é&xgatía is to be regarded as purely dialectical. Plutarch 
introduces his rejoinder to the sophisticated argument with an Homeric 
verse: “as you have spoken, so you will be answered” (óztzoióv x’ cinnota 
E2105, toióv x` £xazovoatsc, Iliad 20,250), which could be taken to mean that 
the argument he will establish or report starts from Stoic premises. It is also 
noteworthy that Diogenes Laertius (9,73) says that this very line was cited by 
some to show that Homer was a sceptic, insofar as he refers to the 
equipollence of opposite arguments (tijv ioooÜévetav A€ywv xoi &vriüeow 
tov Aóywv). Diogenes continues to explain that the sceptics did not posit 
doctrines of their own, but confined themselves to discuss and refute the 
theories of the other schools (9,74). Apparently Homer's verse used to figure 
in this context to denote this particular dialectical strategy". 

When Colotes and the Epicureans in general borrowed the axeatia 
argument from the Stoics, they needed only to make small adaptations to the 
formulation, the most significant change being that Colotes substitutes 
“plain evidence" for “cognitive impression", since as an Epicurean he is 
committed to the position that all impressions are true“. Plutarch indeed 
quotes his statement that it is impossible to refuse assent to plain evidence 
(1122F: G2’ dÒúvarov tò qu] ovyzatativeotar rot: £vaoyéot). Plutarch’s 
reply is rhetorical and ad hominem: who does away with the consensus of 


$ Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 265: “Once one sees that the skeptic's rejoinder to the 
apraxia argument in fact relies on his rejection of the Stoic and Epicurean claim that there are 
certain impressions to which one cannot avoid giving rational assent, one understands why he 
finds no need to account for voluntary or intentional action which the dogmatist claims must 
be explained in terms of rational assent.” 

$ One may compare Carneades’ dictum et pù yee tv Xobouutoc, oùx àv Hy yo (Diog. 
Laert. 4,62), itself a parody of the famous saying et pi yao nv Xovoutnos, ot àv iv xoá 
(Diog. Laert. 7,183). Carneades is also known to have frequently uttered the aside “Saovie, 
¢ diet oe tò Gov pévog” (Ilias 6.407), referring to Chrysippus (De Sto. rep. 1036B). The Stoics 
apparently held this verse to mean that Carneades, who said nothing of his own (ovdév 
oiópevot hyeuv iov), made use of the arguments Chrysippus himself developed against his 
own theory by way of £uyeignots eis Exctegov (cf. the Stoic complaint at Cic. Acad. H 87-88: 
"ab eo [sc. Chrysippo] armatum esse Carneaden”; Acad. I] 75; CHERNISS 1976b, p. 438-439 
note c; ZANATTA 1993, p. 211-212 notes 6-7). But maybe Carneades used to quote this verse 
(also) to intimate that he was adopting Stoic premisses merely for the sake of his argument. 
See also Colotes’ reproach to Arcesilaus pndév yàg adtov tiov Meyovtd yow (Adv. Col. 
1121F); Cic. De nat. deor. 1,10; De divin. 2,8; 2,150; IOPPOLO 1986, p. 193 note 1; SCHOFIELD 
1986, p. 59; 61. But see also below: p. 156; 171 note 205. 

& Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 246-247. 
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mankind and comes in conflict with the plainest facts? Those who reject 
divination and divine providence and other commonly accepted practices 
(1123A). Plutarch means the Epicureans, of course, implying also that the 
Academics are not liable to these accusations and that they do not do away 
with accepted beliefs — a view dear to Plutarch (cf. infra: ch. 4, II, B) Ge 
which may have well been so to New Academics as well. It perp 
Plutarch is refuting the accusation that the Academic suspension of Se 
makes a moral life impossible. This is borne out by Ad Sor MOE: 
Quoting Colotes, who at the end of his book condemns those making away 
law and order and making man live the life of brutes and beasts, Eton 
contends that Colotes is publicly proclaiming his own misdeeds, for it Pete 
Epicureans who nullify the laws and the religious beliefs of teen 
Moreover, even if someone took away law but left us with the teachings ei 
Parmenides. Socrates, Heraclitus and Plato, one should not be afraid at we 
would devour one another and live the life of wild beasts. Diese wards may 
be held to imply that according to Plutarch the Academics respected ine 
fundamental moral tenets of Platonism. My hunch is that Plutarch's surmise 
is arf > truth. e 
i yop re nd that besides the theoretical refutation of TOUS, 
Plutarch in other works also illustrates with historical examples the unfound- 
edness of the charge. As Ph. DE LACY has remarked, perhaps the greatest 
tribute that Plutarch pays to Arcesilaus is in connection with two of his 
pupils, Ecdelus and Demophanes, who by their heroic actions proves the 
detractors of the Academy wrong: "It would seem that CURES, in spite 
of his scepticism, was able to inspire useful and heroic action"^*. 


(3) Colotes' last point of criticism brought against Socrates is i pss 
again in the "aporetical" or “zetetical’ realm, as can be gathere us b 
from Plutarch's rejoinder. In seeking to discover what man is, Ce is 
actually obeying the Delphic maxim "mëi OavTOV, and to do so 5 an 
extremely laudable aspiration. This is in fact the starting point for Socrates 
aporetical quest: 


We pass to the downright derision and scurrility (zom Drei zai 
qèauvgiset) of his attack on Socrates for seeking to discover (Snroüvra) what 


*5 DE Lacy 1953, p. 80. Cf. Philop. 1,3: "ën ðt tot Diroroipevos helmen 
“Exdyhos xui Anuogavys oi Meyakono)ita, diedeSuvto M Eege yr SCH 
ouvjdets £v Axadnpeig yeyovotes, xdi qU.oooqtav DOÄu0ro THY za oe é potent 
xdi xpá&etz zoouyayóvres (which also had a favourable influence on Rs E SE 
education: 1.5: adtot ye piv èv roig G.}.015 Egyois xai viv tere E: “ee 
maidevaty, Ws zovvov Ögehos TH ELO tov avdoa Tottov tao qU.ocoqiaz xi pan Mon 
Arat. 5.1: ò © "Exómos 'Aoxùs £x Meäus „rôkews, üvijo quU.óooqoz zei an TUR ^) 
'Ag«eOU.dov tot "Axaónpuazo0 veyovoc £v ote ovvr]lünz Cf. AALDERS 1982. p. 
LAURSEN 1992, p. 25; 54; VALGIGLIO 1992, p. 4017. 
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man is and "flaunting" (veavievópevov) — as Colotes puts it — the boast that he 
did not even know himself. In all this we can see that Colotes for his part had 
never given himself to the problem. Whereas Heracleitus said as of some great 
and lofty achievement “I searched myself out”; and “Know Thyself” (tO 
yv@0t oavtdv) was held to be the most godlike of the Delphic inscriptions, 
being moreover the command that set Socrates to wondering and inquiring so 
(ô An zai wzoáte <tijs> àxooías xai Cymjoews ta iuis Goyriv EvéSwxev), as 
Aristotle?" has said in his Platonic writings. 

(1118C, transl. EINARSON - DE LACY) 


Never should one hope to attain any true knowledge if one does not first 
undertake the search for oneself. The fools are those who think otherwise, 
says Plutarch. That Colotes is of the opinion that this is ridiculous, only 
shows that he has never reached this stage of understanding^s, 

Colotes apparently mentioned Socrates’ quest in the context of the 
azxoaSia argument. He will have argued that Socrates' search for self- 
knowledge was a sign of his refusal to acknowledge plain evidence, more 
particularly of his rejection to believe what his senses told him about 
himself", which according to Colotes results in the impossibility of living.” 
To this Plutarch replies that not the reflections concerning the essence of 
man, soul and body lead to the collapse of life, but rather the delusions, 
conceits and noisy boastings, of which Socrates attempted to free man but 
which Epicurus stimulated in his adherents. Whereas Socrates strove to extol 
the divine element in man, Epicurus tried to fight it, which makes man look 
more like Typhon, a monster with a hundred Serpent's heads. Plutarch is 
referring to a passage from the Phaedrus which he has quoted somewhat 
earlier: Socrates examines himself in order to find out “whether he is a beast 
more intricate and puffed up than Typhon, or whether by nature he enjoysa 
lot that is divine and free from the fumes of infatuation”?!, According to 


. & 


* Zénon éugevtóv = DK 22 (Heraclitus) B 101. 
E ës ‘Aorgtotë).ns ÈV roiz Tlctovizoiz etonxe = Aristotle frg. 1 ROSE = regi fÜoooy tus 
frg. 1 Ross. 

" 1118F: où Zoxodms otv Olio, bous 
TOV (20v 20d tottov Cyteiv. An tijv 
Orv. ot yo Gv &.zioerer Erëoou 


etn Erriv Eavtov, dà návree, ols Eneroi o 
yooww dvayzaiav Bro obtws evoedivat yaXezóv 


E beefetv Goor, öv dtanégevye rëm Zourop tò 


*VOtOtatov aatadapetv. 


One may compare Tert. De an. 17,11-12: “Quid agis Academia procacissima? [...] 12 Sed 
enim Plato, ne quod testimonium sensibus signet, propterea et in Phaedro ex Socratis persona 
negat se cognoscere posse semetipsum, ut monet Delphica inscriptio, et in Theaeteto adimit 
Sibi scire atque sentire et in Phaedro post mortem differt sententiam veritatis, postumam 
Scilicet." (the references are to Phaedr. 229E — the passage also referred to by Plutarch — 
Theaet. 150C et passim; Phaedr. 247DE, respectively) 
^, VANDER WAERDT 1989, p.255. 


! Adv. Col. 1119B. transl. EINARSON - DE LACY (ette Tvgövós ou Ònoiov 


TOLUTOZWTEQOV zei pov ènteðvppévov ette Yeias tvòs xai tiov Holodg Mucet 
REteyov): cf. Phaedr. 230A. 


ad 
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Plutarch this kind of self-scrutiny absolutely does not destroy life ^. At De Is. 
et Os. 351F Plutarch speculates about the etymology of Typhon: “For Isis is 
a Greek word, and so also is Typhon, her enemy, who is conceited 
(tetvpmpévos), as his name implies, because of his ignorance and self- 
deception (Bu dyvotav xoi Gomm?" Here Tugov is derived from 
tetugayiat (‘to be crazy, demented’, from tufów), whereas popular 
etymology tended to relate the name to the more literal meanings of the 
cognate tóqo (‘to smoke’)™. The latter etymology has determined the 
Phaedrus quote, but it seems unlikely that Plutarch discerned any dif ference 
between the two etymologies, which would have been quite an artificial 
distinction anyhow (this is probably not the kind of “scholarly approach 
one would expect from him). Both Plato and Plutarch play on Typhon S 
vanity (in attacking the gods) and on his vapourings, meanings which are 
combined in the word túgog. Plutarch also frequently links té«oz, 
“conceit”, with otia, “self-opinion”?, It is noteworthy that Typhon in De 
Is. et Os. stands for the irrational part of soul: Tugwv Aë tijs yezis TO 
nutty xai SON xai dkoyov xai Ëutnzrov (371B). 


B. Sensation 


When explaining the meaning Gro" has for Arcesilaus, Plutarch unambig- 
uously sides with the Academic against his detractors. In his defence of the 
Cyrenaics” Plutarch offers some interesting observations regarding 
sensation, which may be useful to determine Plutarch’s own views on this 
subject. Every sensory experience (1& oc) possesses within itself a manifest 
character that is intrinsic to it and guarantees tts truth. AS long as opinion 
docs not go beyond sensory presentations (cn), plain evidence Keren 
will guarantee that it remains free from error. But as soon as Doze! meddles 
with judgments and pronouncements about what is exterior to the realm of 


7 Adv. Col 1119BC: dà tobtots ye tois Erdovopois ot tov fiov &vijon. M 5 
èpBoovryoiav &x tod fiov xai Tov téqov EStpauve zul TUS exuydeis zai UTEQO LOS 
x«toujoetg zal peyakauzias. TATA yàg ó Tuqov Goy, OV zoktv Upiv Évexotjoev o 
xuÖnvendv xai eoig xoXejuv xai Deio avoodot. 

3 ‘Transl. BABBITT 1936b. . | 

74 Cf. GRIFFITHS 1970, p. 259, whose treatment of this matter is to be preferred to HOPFXER 
I 1941, p. 55. For the interpretation of De Is. et Os. 351F, see GRIFFITHS 1956; 1970. p. 260. 
75 Cf. EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 261 note d. See also De genio Socr. 580B; Sext. Emp. 
Adv. math. 8,5 (Móvutoc 6 xov, téqov £Utbv tà závta, Smeg oïnois Zoe THY ot ONT OS 
övtov. e EK S , - , * D > a " Be 
V5 eom aud. 39D ; 43B (x@s olńpatos xci cO. aQovetas EowTWY TE xat qJ.veotaz eov Beis 
eis Biov drug ov xai tyiaivovta xataotijoete cavtóv); De prof. in virt. 81C; F. See also Epict. 
Diss. 1,8,6. reer 
7 On the Cyrenaics see also Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7,190-200; for Plutarch's familiarity with 
the Cyrenaics, cf. L188 (ITeoi Kuorvaizàv) and VAN DER STOCKT 1990a, p. 29-30. 
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the ráðn (xoivetv zai Gnxogaiveodat negi TWV £xvóc), confusion and 
uncertainty arise”. The same objects when perceived by different persons 
often give rise to divergent and even contradictory sensations and 
impressions. It cannot be denied that each person's experience is authentic, 
but this does not entitle her or him to make any inferences about "things" 
outside of sensation. Therefore it would be preferable, according to the 
Cyrenaics, to describe one's sensations as "sweetened", "turned bitter", 
"chilled", “heated”, “illumined”, or “darkened” (yAuxaiveotdat, mxoai- 
veom, woyeoda, deouaiveoda, pwribeodat, oxotiCeotar’’) rather than 
to affirm positively that honey is sweet, the foliage of the olive bitter, hail 
cold, wine hot, sunlight luminous and night air?! dark. To some honey is 
disagreeable, and likewise it is possible that a counter-example might be 
found for each sensation (1120EF). 

Plutarch rebukes Colotes for not understanding that in fact the Epicurean 
theory amounts to the same as the Cyrenaic-Sceptic view. He produces the 
stock examples of the tower that, seen from a distance, appears round, but 
square from nearby, or the oar that appears bent when scen in the water, 
straight when seen outside the water (1121 A)*. Plutarch points out that the 
Epicureans hold that in both cases the imprint is truly received by the sense, 
but also that they keep us from going further and affirming that the external 
objects correspond to our impression. Therefore they ought to say that our 
sight is "rounded or be-angled"(xó orgoyyvX.obotat xai TÔ oxaAnvotodat 
tijv Owytv) rather than that the tower is round or the oar bent, for it is the 
image producing the effect in the eye that is rounded or bent. As in thcse 
cases the effect differs from the external object, belief ought to be attached 
only to the effect. If one proceeds to add "it is" to "it appears", this belief 
must be exposed as false*. Plutarch rejects the procedures advocated by the 
Epicureans to check and eventually verify a sensation such as a distant view: 


75 [n this context 662a comprises the pre-rational realm as well (èppévovou tois z0ofeo 1j 
óoz« Ótatrjort TO Gvandemrov). which makes that it has a larger extension than the 60a of 
1122D (d0Ens yao, oly ógpňz oùòt gavreotas 6 Xoyog dqionjow). which is situated 
exclusively in the realm of ovyzutadeats. 

? ]120F:60ev Eppévovoa toiz xáÜüeotv 7] 602a datori tò àvapéotntov, exfKatvovoa dé zai 
TOAUTQAYLOVOTOU TH oivewv xai dxoqaiveoüat neol tv ExTOG abt te old 
TAQCLOGEL zc gerat TODS ETEQOUS àno TOV abrdv évavria NADY xal óriqógovs qavraotas 
baufávovras. 

H On the basis of the following list of adjectives, pxeodar and Deopaiveodar were added by 


REISKE and included in the editions of POHLENZ - WESTMAN 1959 and EINARSON - DE LACY 
1967. 


H Cf. De prim. frig. 949B. 


* Cf Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. 1,118-119 (the fifth Aenesidemean mode); Cic. Acad. H 19; 79; 
Diog. Laert. 9,85; Lucr. 4,353-468. 

>: 1121B: d:aqgogav otv tot zádoug nQdg tò ozozeipevov Èxtòs Eyovros fj uévetv èni rop 
aúðovg det tijv iov D tò eivat TO paiveoðu ngooarogavopévyy &Aéyxeota:. 


H 
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“every sensation is equally trustworthy when it testifies in its own de but 
none when it testifies in behalf of anything else, but all are e va pes 
footing.” The Epicureans ought to admit on their own Zéien Se t E E ind 
is no sensation that enables us to make assertions abut m e E 
(xoooazoqaiveot at EOL TOV EATOS, 1121D). Therefore when they tell us to 
make statements about the external world, they in fact i seq 
(SdEu) to pass the verdict “it is” and thus pig he c ne 
supposedly infallible sensation to the highly a se Ge aed e 
This position towards sensation ties in with Pluta T 
Socrates’ criticism of the senses at 1118B: "the inductive derre d 
we conclude that the senses are not accurate Or trusthworthy Ge ei 
that an object presents to us a certain appearance, but CH as. t bales Ee 
continue to make use of the senses and take the GERT as etus el 
what we do, to trust them as entirely and infallibly true. In Sg SEN 
Arcesilaus Plutarch accordingly argues from the impossibility jo de rud 
"normal' impressions from those of sleep, ecstasy or Wer ud is Mini im 
draoukkaEta“’ -and recommends that one suspend eon rather t ids E 
the risk of granting assent when one should not (INSEE). eg uncer nay 
rules in the realm of sensation and makes every assent, ZC eer en B 
hazardous. Who would trust "anything so discredited and ee re à asthe 
senses" or "appearances which are so unreliable and ambiguous ` E gra 
From these various remarks regarding sensation ZE be wii 
consistent view that presumably was Plutarch’s own”. Moreover, these 


EN: dh dé san der ii B 
aa 0021D: tò zügav eivat quvraotar opos aktomotov trig tartis. vcrbo «AOL 
mdericev GA Emians Zär, e DUNT 
E On the advantages and flaws in the Epicurean theory, LONG SEDLEY We ) Ge D s 
ERLER 1994, p 132-133. For an attempt to defend the Epicurean position agains j 
; sce FOWLER 1984, p. 265-266. 
arguments see FOWLER 1984, p 2 MEA 
"x Gm EINARSON - DE LACY 1967. One may pe Cic. Acad. H 103: ela 
: p Si : M ie A D H TLI A ce? H ul s 
hi 5 nter errare eos qui dicant ab Academia sensus erit. a q i r 
yachus} vehementer errare eos q emia us eripi. i guon 
em sit e colorem aut saporem aut sonum nullum esse, illud sit disputatum, non inesse I 
ii m ; ibi esset veri et certi notam." p 
8 riam quae nusquam alibi esset vert et cer! > n 31,2: 70: 1993, 
e GE, Emp CN math. 7 402-411; 421: 438 et passim. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 21-28; 70: 1993, 
99-200; 207. . Sch s SR m" TM 
B dear ae ive ic an) xci dxoais xat] ti Gro «à THON TEO 
& 1123F: ġ ò £v Get Hong aix) xat axouls xat groo morte ée Geer bii ied 
xà alot tà xai vis qavtaotas, eit d metz elotv etre wevdets, Tiva OO EVEL 
` obx duet xcti zer Tov eo xai zgiatv; 
Dx (vo) xci zát zx out OTT MIB a eden Ld tos 
d "ct 1124B: the doctrine of suspension of assent is a EEtc som zc úte m vs 
ig i vats oU i dvotatutaats alot 
Ò dE xai put raiz óuafleflanuévaiz oUtc xat OVOTAT G r 
zó 4OLGMTWTOV xai ju] MQOLEPEVT rato OLAPEPATINEY w xai óvorat ue ai aia 
xolat ube GVVEEATATOPEVY TOUTOLS, OL TC FALVOHEVE Tav GdSiwv ziouv Eze Fao 
KEN ov zai dod Zu TOIS gawouévorts OQOVTES. "T 
GTOTIAY TOOMUTHY zat COGPELGY e ovre Hum 
a See also Quaest. conv. 626AB; 674C; 691E: 718CD: éjvóv (sc. M.atwv] SE M 
&roordoav Duc noootwon£vovs TH} aiodyor zal &xoctoéqovoav Ext THY VON 


id 5vos Tj bs TÔ O@pa ci iy x900n*9t 
&iðiov qvo [...] ó yàg Hdovijs x«i &ðóvos oe, @ meds TO OPE THY wv zi neo: e 
[Phaedo 83D] uéyvitov xaxòv Éyew Eowev tò tà OO noty Period I s 
yai varufrúteodar záder véi ñ Aóo zotverv THY Stcevoiav. See also 718E: Marc. 14, 


SEIDE 1981, p. 21, with note 66 p. 127; p. 14; 125 note 37; GEORGIADOU 1992. 
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reflections on sensation can be related to De primo frigido, where the 
uncertainty concerning such questions as whether earth or air is the primor- 
dially cold principle leads to the recommendation to suspend judgment 
about the various physical theories examined. Criticism of sensory 
perception is an important element, though not the only one, of the episte- 
mology of this treatise?!, We should also adduce De E 392E, where 
Ammonius concludes his exposé of an Heraclitean-Academic flux theory 
with the remark that our senses, through ignorance of reality, falsely tell us 
that what appears to be actually is (wetdetce ô’ ù atoQ oto dyvoig roo övros 
eivat TO qauvónevov). The reason why we should distrust the senses is not in 
the first place that our sensory cognitive faculty is defective as such, but 
rather that the world is not the sort of place which it is possible to know with 
total clarity” . Plutarch's criticism of Colotes is that of a Platonist willing to 
grant the senses but a limited epistemological value: they belong to the realm 
of 6óza. In order to attain the certainty that Colotes requires so as to live a 
life of dtagagia, one needs another criterion next to sensation”. 


C. Colotes’ slanderous attack on the “Academic” Socrates 


We have considered a sufficient amount of evidence to be able effectively to 
dispose of HERSHBELL’s view that Colotes’ attacks on Socrates were not 
fundamentally related to the polemic against the New Academy. Insofar as 
Colotes challenges Socrates' criticism of the senses he may have referred to 
Plato's dialogues. But the reason Socrates is subject to attack is that his 
philosophy allegedly leads to &xoy1| and that Arcesilaus claimed him to be 
the predecessor of Academic philosophy. Colotes’ target is the “proto- 
Academic" Socrates”. That Plutarch regards the assault on Socrates as 


?! This interpretation implies that I slightly disagree with DONINI 1986a. Cf. infra: p. 218. 
® See also De Is. et Os. 382F-383A. With thanks to Dr George BOYS-STONES for this point. 
See also De Comm. Not. 1083B. From Plutarch's criticism of the Stoics it can be inferred that 


he believes that the Academics do not completely disavow the senses. Cf. De facie 933A; 
BALDASSARRI 1993, p. 28. 


5 Cf. ISNARDI PARENTE 1988b. p. 76. , 


* See also CRONERT 1906, p. 172: “So zeigt sich denn, daß man bei der epikureischen 
Literatur jener Zeit immer nach Beziehungen zu Gegnern und Fragen des Tages suchen muB 
[...] : KLEVE 1983, p. 229: 231; 233; NARDELLI 1984, p. 527; ISNARDI PARENTE 1988b, p. 68- 
69; LONG 1988a, p. 155: “That they [sc. the Epicureans] chose {...] to attack aspects of 
Socrates’ ethics, and to treat him as a thorough-going sceptic, indicates a view of Socrates as 
transmitted by contemporary Stoics and Academics."; VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 253-259. 
RILEY (1980. p. 57) found little support for his view that in criticising Socrates Colotes actually 
wanted to attack Plato: "The doctrine attacked here is Plato's, briefly criticized in the section 
of the essay immediately preceding (1115c-1116e) [...] Plutarch's defence makes it clear that 
Colotes is criticizing Plato for considering the visible world around us, the world of 5d&a, as 
unreal, and for postulating a world of the vontóv, i.e., of the Forms, as real.” RILEY has 
singled out one similarity between Colotes’ attacks on Socrates and Plato and ignores the 
much more important similarities ith his criticism of Arcesilaus (and the similarities between 
Colotes' criticism of the latter and that of Plato). 
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being connected with the anti-Academic polemic is also confirmed by the 
structure and disposition of Adversus Colotem, as Plutarch has grouped in 
one section of the treatise his defence of Socrates together with that of 
Arcesilaus and the Cyrenaics”. l l 

The composite question whether the basis for Colotes polemic was a 
“sceptic” interpretation of Socrates and whether Plutarch himself was an 
Academic sceptic, is answered unequivocally in the negative by J. P. 
HERSHBELL™. I shall take a more balanced view, in this and the following 
chapters, on the nature of Plutarch’s interpretation of Socrates and on the 
way the Chaeronean philosopher defined his relation to the New Academy. 

The Epicurean anti-Academic polemic is undeniably characterised by its 
very acrimonious and defamatory attacks. Colotes did not shun abusive 
language in his polemic, which for that matter seems to have been a penera 
characteristic of Epicurean polemic, starting with Epicurus himself `. 
Especially the epithets with which Colotes tries to damage Socrates’ 
reputation are singularly harsh”, Socrates being called a bragger and a 
sophist. , "TAM 

Plutarch takes offence particularly at the allegation of dhasoveid, to 
which he repeatedly reverts. Colotes indeed accuses Socrates of boasting in 
that the latter’s suspension of assent is presumed to be mere pretence. 
Socrates professes to practise suspension of assent concerning sensation, but 
his deeds allegedly show that he does not suspend assent at all: 


He went on, exclaiming: “The fact is, Socrates, that your arguments were 

charlatans (dU.«tGóvac); what you said to people in your dialogues was one 
1 1 atop in "lr 

thing, but what you actually did was something else again" lW, 


Plutarch replies ironically, linking Socrates’ presumed boasting to the 
latter's profession that he does not as yet know who he is and that he is still 
learning and searching for the truth: 


9 Cf. WESTMAN 1955, p. 114. 

%  HERSHBELL 1988, p. 370-371. 

9 Cf. Non posse 1086E. l 
Cie: De Lem deor. 1,93; 2,74; Diog. Laert. 10,7-8. See also ADAM 1974, p. 10: ZACHER 1932, 
p. 45-46. o T 

® Cf. 1118C: èv ois Fé xojuórj SrayerG zai q)avotoet TOV Zorte , "T 
wo Transi. EINARSON - DE Lacy, slightly modified = 1117D: £xuxeqeovizev: “aa „ao 
dhatóvas éxeujóevoag AÓyous, d Eoxoates zuil Etega piv dieheyou tois Evtvyjavovdly 
éteou A &xoattez." Compare Cleanthes's reproach to Arcesilaus: dl piv Levey, eteon OF 
zoteiv (Diog. Laert. 7,171 = SVF I, 605). Inconsistency between one's views and one's conduct 
is probably the most favoured form of accusation in Greek philosophical polemics. Ct. 
Numenius frg. 26,96-98 DES PLACES. As to Plut. De Sto. rep. 1033AB, however see BOYS- 
STONES 1997, p. 47-48. 
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How could Socrates’ conversations be anything but charlatanism (GAatoves) 
when he said that he knew nothing himself but was always learning and 
searching for the truth.!?! 


Several times in the same treatise Plutarch refers with wry irony to Socrates' 
alleged G.atoveia!, often linking it to the reproach of sophistry (1118D: 
rag Xoxotctovs, oogrotod xai &).aCovos avdo0s) 3. Finally he hurls back 
the insult against his opponents: the real sophists and braggers are those who 
display such shameless arrogance against men of high esteem: 


The sophists and charlatans (cogtotai xai &hatóveç) are those who in their 
disputes with eminent men write with such shameless arrogance (doe\y@s xai 
baeonqivoz). (1124C)!9: 


We will discern exactly the same pattern in Plutarch's first Quaestio 
Platonica: it is Socrates who continually subjects others to examination so as 
to make them free of conceit, error and pretentiousness (1$9qov xai zdàvov 
zc Cd.acoveias) and of being burdensome first to themselves and then also 
to their companions (tot Dogoetz eivat xoi rov pév avtois eita xdi tois 
ouvototv, 999E). His opponents were the sophists!* (goedv! ooqiotõv) 
who filled young men with self-conceit (oüjiaroz) and sham-wisdom 
(6o0Sooo«(iaz) and encouraged them to engage in useless and futile 
(4oaztovs) disputations. In order to cure them Socrates used his elenctic 
discourse like a purgative medicine (tov otv PAeyxrtzóv Adyov Gosteg 
zadaotizov"'® yov qaoiazov). At Adv. Col. 1119B, referring to Phaedr. 
230A, Plutarch describes the same cathartic effect: far from making life 


BU 1117D: ame yao ot c.azóvez oi Lwxzedtous Aóyot pòv adtod eib£vat Paoxovtos 
dit pav vet dei wai Enteïv tò capes. These words are not part of the quotation, as they 
are taken to be by USENER (1887, p. 173, note at frg. 231 1. 21), but mark the beginning of 
Plutarch's reply: cf. WESTMAN 1955, p. 65; Id. in: POHLENZ - WESTMAN 1959, p. 237, note at 
194,26-28. 

2 Cf. | H8A, 1118D, and Non posse 1086E, where dhatoveias is probably to be understood 
as a reference to Socrates (but see also ZACHER 1982, p. 50-51). Cf. ADAM 1974, p. 10 note 
29; EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 16-17 note d. 

ID One may compare Cicero's definition of the sophists (Acad. I 72): “sic enim appella- 
bantur ei. qui ostentationis aut quaestus causa philosophabantur.' 

19! See also 1108B; 1118D: 1121F and Non posse 1090A. 

9* Also 1000D: bóypata coqutóv. 

IS The metaphor actually is that of a (large) crop: cf. LSJ, p. 1950 s.v. qooó, BA Possibly it 
is an allusion to Aeschines In Ctes. 234: Stu A où yeyévntar Pood xat? Has Gntoewv 
TOVIOOV pa zai roll, eùtvyotpev (at any rate this text does not figure in HELMBOLD 
and O'NEiL's list of quotations, 1959, p. 1). See also Lucian Jupp. Trag. 19: zohkoùs 
Totoctovz dvagtoeodar hutv ooqtiorác. 

TT ona is associated with tigog (cf. supra: p. 98) and Óyxoc at De aud. 39D, and with 
W.atoveia and ¢ivagia, but opposed to Biov dtugov xai irytaivovta at 43B. 


à Also 1000B (za9a00vc): 1000CD sue zadagytds). Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,206; 
,188. 
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impossible by his reflexions, Socrates "cleared it rather of the crack-brained ` 


vapourings of folly and delusion — of the ponderous load of silly conceits and 
noisy boasting” (thv ô’ êufigovrnoiav £x TOU piov xai TOV tüqov £xrj.avve 
nal tas èraydets xai Uztegóy«ovc xaxoujoets xat ueyakavyias). 

Itis remarkable that the very judgment that Plato had passed on Socrates’ 
historical opponents, and that Plutarch passes on the detractors of Socrates 
and of the Academics — drawing on Plato's texts such as Soph. 230BC and 
Theaet. 210C — more or less matches some of Colotes' charges: both sides 
accuse each other of the same vices and of a similarly unacceptable 
behaviour: insincerity, sophistry, boasting, and arrogance. l 

When Colotes addressed himself to the philosophers of his own time, he 
apparently did not moderate his tone u albeit that he did not identify living 
opponents by name, in keeping with a convention of Hellenistic 
philosophical polemics!" Plutarch suggests that the reputation (1) OOS) of 
Arcesilaus must have annoyed Colotes mightily'!!, since the latter says that 
although the Academic said nothing of his own, he gave the unlettered the 
impression that he did (jtrjà£v yao aùtòv totov heyovta GOL Doku 
Gu out <xawvoropiac> zai Sdgav'* avowmors dygarpdrois, 1121F) - as 
if, Plutarch sarcastically adds, Colotes himself were so widely read and 
cultured. Although Colotes' allegation was dictated purely by envy. we 
should be thankful to him, says Plutarch with some distortion of the purport 
of Colotes’ words, for it confirms Plutarch’s own claim that Arcesilaus was 
no innovator but remained faithful to the one and only Platonic tradition 
(1122A: nto jv oov tottov Koot) Zoos xai nav tp TOY 
"Axadnuaizov Jóyov vwðev xev els "Agzeotkaov drog atvovtt) - which 
is of course part of the argument for the “unity of the Academy thesis. 
Arcesilaus was not fond of a reputation for novelty; on the contrary, certain 
"sophists" !!^ of his day accused him of foistering his ideas about suspenston 


wm Eg. 1121C:10 de dij Body attoits [sc. the Epicureans] zai à&yavaztety (i.e. in their attacks 
S »naics). 
Tin pror pem udeis övopa). Cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 231-232 note I8; p. a. " 
UI ]I21EF: tot ô '"AozeoU.dov tov ROMS où peTgions čoxev tj ótu TUOCAUTETY EV 
ic TOTE JOOVOLS núhuta TOV quUoocóqov dyaandévros. 

i aie aon dh oo in ui tede which perhaps hint at an allegation by C cates uns 
Arcesilaus’ advocacy of suspension was itself dogmatic, see VANDER WAERDT 1989. p. nee 
IO According to COUISSIN (1929a, p. 256-257 note 1) the Stoics. But BIGNONE (1 1936, p. 4 
note 1), CHERNISS (1976b, p. 277 note e), and GLUCKER (1978, p. 36 note 85) argue pes 
Theodoreans and Bion are meant. Cf. Numenius frg. 25,75-82 (= Eus. Praep. Ev. 14.6.6): ot 
yag neidopat tot Kvibtov Awxdtovs güoxovros Ev tuis èmyoapopévuts Aueorobutz 
'AozegU.uov qófo tv Ocobootiov XE xal Biwvos Tot Gogtotou EXEROVTON toi 
qU.ocoqotot «ai otoEv Óxvotvtov (ztó ztávros Eë, GUTOV eSevacBrdevta. Ive n 
nocypata Eu. pmôëv HEY doypa zeutelv Gutvopevov. Goreo dé TO pékav tas GIES 
noofdddecdut 190 Eavtod tiv o, See also IOPPOLO 1986, p. 41 note 59 (misrepr 
senting GLUCKER'S view). 
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of assent and inapprehensibility on Socrates, Plato, Parmenides!'*, and 
Heraclitus. This, of course, he did, says Plutarch, to legitimate his views by 
appealing to highly respected authorities!!^. 

Colotes, we are told, also called the doctrine of suspension of assent an 


“idle tale" (1000s) and a “bait to fill the lecture hall with froward and flighty 
youth" !!6, 


The scraps of Colotes' anti-commentaries!" on Plato’s Lysis and on the 
Euthydemus that have been preserved support the picture that we have 
constructed from the evidence provided by Adversus Colotem. Colotes 
brands Socrates as a sophist unable or unwilling to speak straightforwardly 
(croòs drávorav Ów.Eyeo0a1)!!5, and Plato, whom he treats as a (jvotzóc, is 
said to be characterised by considerable arrogance (ueyaXavyíiag ov | tijs 


tvyoto1sz)!?. The text also exhibits traces of an áxoa&íia argument directed 
against the Academics '"?. 


II. ciowveta 


Central to the Epicurean interpretation of Socrates, and crucial to the 
Academic reply, is the concept of elgmveta, which has always been charac- 
terised by a degree of vagueness and ambiguity. Therefore I shall succinctly 
discuss the semantics and pragmatics of this concept and its evolutions. As 
eigo veia does not always — and never in its oldest occurrences — match our 


I! For Colotes' criticism of Parmenides, and Plutarch's reply based on the epistemology of 
the Timaeus: see ISNARDI PARENTE 19883. 

HP ]1]21F-1122A: 6 & "Aozraü.uoz rooobtov cetéSet tot zuwvoropias Tia 6ózav (erarüv 
zai rozowiodei <u> tiv "Ärt, Got eyzakelv Tous Tote ooqiotaz, ÖT sxooorolf)erat 
Sozodtet zai Martov zai Magnevidy zai ‘Houxheity tà aroi tis Grofe òóypata zai re 
azatubmpias obdév dropévots, 02. oiov àvaywyiv xai PeBuimow avrov els dvòoas 
évddzors zotoïpevos. The words tú regi tijs £xoy riz òðóypata may be taken to show that for 
Plutarch òóypa did not necessarily have any “dogmatic” meaning and that an Academic 
might concede having dogmata without falling into self-contradictions by this very assertion. 
Possibly Plutarch is here quoting Colotes, who on the other hand may have intended these 
words to indicate an inconsistency in Arcesilaus' position. 

"5 1124B: ueigaziov Xapvoov zai meoretmv, Meoretmv being a pun on the rashness of 
assent which Arcesilaus condemned. On this and other puns in Colotes' attacks, see 
EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 176-178; p. 178: “The word lamuros ('froward") can mean 
‘greedy’; it is also used of women who invite advances. Like attracts like. ‘Flighty’ or 
‘precipitate’ makes a neat point. Arcesilaüs suspended judgement, since assent would be 


precipitate and unworthy of a sage. The pupils may not be precipitate about assenting, but 
they are about acting." 


11? The term is KLEVE'S (1983, p. 239). 
HS [n Lys. 10c (CRÓNERT 1906, p. 165); In Euth. 1164 (CRONERT 1906, p. 170). For the 


interpretation of these texts see CRÓNERT 1906, p. 172; CONCOLINO MANCINI 1976, p. 64-65; 
KLEVE 1983, p. 234. See also GIGANTE 1981, p. 67. 


We In Euth. 10c6; 10d8-10 (CRONERT 1906, p. 170). Compare Plut. Quaest. Plat. 1 999D. 
P? Cf. CONCOLINO MANCINI 1976, p. 66-67. 
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conception of irony, I shall apply inverted comma’s to “irony” and cognate 
words for the cases in which the meaning may not coincide with modern 
usage !?!, 


A. "'Socratic irony" in Plato? 


When speaking of “Socratic irony" one is likely to have the dialogues of 
Plato in mind. It is often tacitly assumed that Plato uses the term etowveic to 
designate his master's feigned ignorance. But the textual evidence points to 
a more complex situation. Therefore one must ask oneself: to which 
situations does Plato tend to apply the words eigwveia, etowv, eoo vizóz and 
etowvebora? l I 
Thrasymachus’ mocking words in the first book of the Respublica, «ity 
*xeivy 1) ciwduia eigwveia Xoxodtovc, indeed seem to refer to Socrates’ 
pretence of ignorance. Thrasymachus claims to have predicted Socrates’ 
conduct: Socrates was expected to answer evasively affecting ignorance ^", 
But, as will appear even more clearly in the ensuing conversation, he really 
is prepared to offer honest answers. Yet Thrasymachus would like to impress 
the interlocutors with a discourse of his own, but acts as if he were keen to 
hear Socrates’ thoughts. What he really wants is to be begged to deliver his 
own speech. As a matter of fact, Plato suggests that it is Thrasymachus, not 
Socrates, who is the etoov!?. In using elocvevonot it is Thrasymachus’ 
intention to intimate that Socrates simulates more ignorance or less 
intelligence than he actually possesses, not that he says he is ignorant hoping 
that his words would be taken somchow to mean the opposite, which would 
be more in accordance with the modern meanings of irony. But Plato is not 
using the term in this last - modern — sense. The verb eigwvetouce as used 
by Plato is to be taken to convey the meaning of "simulation", more partic- 
ularly, of pretending to be more modest and ignorant, and less a threat than 


Ul. For a concise bibliography on the semantic evolution of eigo vr see NARDELLI 1934. p. 
252 note 2. Its etymology is uncertain (CHANTRAINE 1968-1980, p. 326; cf. Plato Crat. 398D: 
TO yao elgety Aéyetv Eotiv), although a recent suggestion by COTTER (1992) has some plausi- 
bility. The study of the etymology of the word has not contributed much as yet, however. to a 
better understanding of the meaning of the concept in classical and later authors. One of the 
reasons for this is, I believe, that etymologies have often been devised with a view to a specific 
meaning that was assumed a priori. f , St ue : o. 

UT Resp. 1337A: xai Ss åxoúvous dveráyyaoë TE pada aagdaviov zat eutev o "Hoazietz. 
Zorn, ality "svn f| elwduta cigwveia Ywxgúrous, xdi tait Zoo Dän te zal toúrots 
nooúkeyov, Sti où droxgivaodar u£v oùx Ebednaots, clowvetaoto de xai závra Wil 
nooo Ñ droroÜvolo, EL tig Ti OE om, - RP de de 
IH 338A: xol ó Opaotpauyos pavegòs pèv tv excüvptov guxeiv iv EVOOXYUOELEY. Írsopevos 
Eyew âróxguow zayxáknv: moocemoteito Òë qi.ovixeiv TQOS TO E[LE elvat TOV CTOZOLVOHEVOY. 
tehevt@v Òë ouvegwondev [...]. Cf. 337D (Thrasym.): Ti ovv, Egy, &v Eya deisw Ex£oav 
AMOXOLOLV NUQ zt odas vates zteot SixaLtoovvys, Berto voUrov; ti dEtols madetv: 
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one actually believes'**. On the other hand, Plato presumably does intend 
Thrasymachus' words to be understood ironically, as he suggests that 
elowvebeodat applies to Thrasymachus himself?5. The passage at hand 
cannot be counted as an example of the familiar “Socratic irony”, as there is 
no indication that we here have the specific connotation of feigned ignorance 
instead of the general notion of simulation (in this one case applied to 
knowledge). But, what is more important, it is one of the participants in the 
conversation that makes the assertion about an "ironical" attitude of 
Socrates and it is not very likely that Plato can be held to share this person's 
view. 

Gorgias 489DE is a similar case: Socrates has asked Callicles to treat him 
a bit more gently lest he run away from so severe a teacher, to which Callicles 
replies saying “eigwvety, © Lwxoates.” Socrates retorts that not he but 
Callicles behaves as an. gioun. The same kind of game is being played: 
Callicles contends that Socrates affects to be less significant than he is by 
feigning ignorance and a need for teaching, whereas Socrates has just put 
him in a tight spot. Socrates restores the teacher-pupil relationship by 
maintaining that he is eager to reccive Callicles' instruction and continues to 
ask questions. Socrates’ reply is ironical — in the modern sense of the word, 
that is^. 

At Soph. 268B the Stranger makes use of the word elowveúeodar to refer 
to the sophist who is afraid to be ignorant in the matters on which he 
pretends to be a specialist, whilst hiding his actual ignorance”, The sophistic 
"irony" is thus the complete reversal of the Socratic: it is a case of insincerity 
and simulation; the sophist pretends, deliberately giving the false impression 
of possessing a certain knowledge. Also at Euthyd. 302B and Crat. 384A an 
"ironical" attitude is attributed to others than Socrates. In both cases it 
consists in the fact that one of the interlocutors deliberately remains silent 
for a while: his hesitation is intended to emphasise the difficulty of the 
subject, which ought to make his solution, when he finally comes out with it, 
all the more impressive "*, 

The Apology clearly shows eigwveia figuring in a context of reproach and 
accusations: Socrates confesses to sometimes giving thought to the question 
whether it would not be better to give up meddling in other people's 
business. Explaining why it is impossible for him to renounce his activities is 


": Cf. BODER 1973. p. 19. 
1 Cf. BODER 1973, p. 15-17. 
"6 Cf. BODER 1973, p. 15. 
17 Cf. Soph. 268A (tov elgtovizóv ftytntyy); C (see also Leg. I 908E). On the role of 
tioovizÓz for the dialectical definition of the sophist, see BLUCK 1975, p. 57; LASSEGUE 1991, 
p. 253. e 

13 Cf. BODER 1973, p. 14. 
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the hardest thing to do, he says, for it 1s God who demands as t Bren Mis 
philosophical activity. But when he says this, no one believes di ey ery SN 
thinks he is being “ironical”'”’. As irreverence towards the gods is a 
one of the main charges on which he stands trial, the Athenians are not I i y 
to believe him when he asserts that his conduct is the eonsequence © 
obedience to God. The jurors will not accept this motivation. Leeër? 
regard it as a mere pretext, thinking that Socrates s tying E ai nd 
responsibility by invoking a divine command. The pret AERA 
have disqualified his whole defence as exemplifying his susk 
E Y 130 
sas wit speech in the Symposium speaks ihe words that BENE 
contributed most of all to Socrates’ reputation of being an ironical Beer 
and to which, as we will later see, Plutarch alludes in his first hese 
Platonica: elowvevouevos Dë zal "Olm züvta TOV ag E Weer 
(tvi oiov dtatehel (“he spends his whole life playing his eH e ees 
irony”, Symp. 216E). The purport of these words clearly a argh te : 
context: Socrates seeks to convey an impression of himself that i ers ip 
his real self. He affects admiration for physical beauty and claims AN 
but the real Socrates has great wisdom and lacks any meres ip worl \ 
beauty and splendour (216DE). Alcibiades is one of the very bod E i 
so he claims, who have ever seen this real Socrates behind the jen ni acac ^ 
at a moment of revelation when Socrates, being for once in a kde ies 
"opened himself up" to him (oxovódoavros dE conan ae e e eege g 
“Irony” thus indicates that Socrates puts up a facade: he B Ce 
erotic and ignorant, but in fact he is neither the one nor the oly je e 
pages further on Alcibiades again broaches the subject Dr bn ET x 
claims to be typical of Socrates !?!, relating his attempt to SM Bend M : 
Alcibiades asks Socrates to make him a better person, but Searels be 
that Alcibiades is asking a lot and that he might very well be rege in a 
opinion of Socrates’ capabilities: aA)’, © pazdote, OUEUNON KE dte 
havddve, ovdév dv (“suppose you're making a mistake, my frienc e an j 
not worth anything at all”, 219A). Nevertheless Alcibiades E 
convinced that Socrates is capable of making him better, and ee? abet 
qualifies his cautious answer as “ironical” 4. The tone of this remark is ag 


$ Te 
~ H H D SE " * Os = " 62 

x 37E-38A: tows obv dv tic ao “orv dE zat fjovytav yov, © Zug oU/ OOS 
T ae ite) fv tiv" TOUTL òi toni návtwv yc). exo ttov zeïoat TIVES VEV. ECVTE yàg 
TRON TIAN ESE e o M ARN ur eae cat MN ete é pot 
ëtt TỌ Dep deet TOUT £ottv KUL di TOUT’ AOLVATOV NOVZLEY aet. ov steioc ode | 
€ H D ^ 
óc ege vevopévo? xu. T voor Sube 
E MINEUR-VAN KASSEN 1969, p. 215; BODER 1973. p. 14:15; ROLOFF 1975, p. 
STRYCKER - SLINGS 1994, p. 197. GES Kem 

t pa ELQWVLADS 7 rai £o oto EES 
BI 218D: zai ovTOS: GHOULS, HAC ELQWVIKWG ACL agóòga EAUTOL TE 7 a 


1 Cf. BODER 1973, p. 17-18. 
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slightly reproachful: Socrates refuses to abandon his jesting tone and give a 
serious answer to his query (the opposition zai&5o - onovdatw). l 

One may conclude that in Plato “irony” does not mean: saying something 
with the intent that the message is understood as conveying the opposite or 
an otherwise different meaning. The standard situation designated by 
ciowvevteotat appears to be that someone pretends to be different from 
what he is, usually more naive or ignorant, and therefore less dangerous. 
Said of Socrates it invariably retains a (slightly) reproachful connotation. 
The participants in the conversation are often left with the feeling of being 
fooled and made fun of!?. In the context of Plato’s dialogues the 
affirmations of Socrates’ “irony” become ironical (in the modern sense): 
from the context it appears that those who claim that Socrates is being 
“ironic” say so because they do not fully understand what Socrates stands 
for. This is overlooked by D. ROLOFF (1975, p. 8-11)'*4, who even thinks that 
the Alcibiades of the Symposium is an “unverdächtiger Zeuge” (p. 9) for 
Socrates’ “irony”. W. BODER (1973, p. 18) offers some arguments invali- 
dating this view: Alcibiades, who is incapable of meeting Socratic standards 
of conduct, at the end of his speech unmistakably criticises and blames 
Socrates (222AB), which should make it clear that his view cannot be 
identical with Plato's'^. 

What is usually meant by “Socratic irony” Plato apparently does not 
designate with this term'*, This specific form of "irony" consists in 
pretending to be ignorant oneself while behaving as if the interlocutor has 
the required expert knowledge, in order to expose his actual ignorance! It 
should further be noted that Xenophon does not use etowv or cognates for 


his portrait of Socrates — as a matter of fact these words are completely 
missing from his works. 


"5 Cf. BUCHNER 1941, p. 344: "Manche Gesprächspartner sahen darin ein schadenfrohes 
Spiel. Sokrates stelle sich am Anfang nur unwissend, um anderen die Fehlerhaftigkeit ihres 
Denkens nachzuweisen und sich über sie lustig zu machen." 

1H Cf. also MINEUR-VAN KASSEN 1969, p. 223-225. 

P$ See also GUTHRIE (II.b) 1971, p. 126: "In Plato it [sc. eironeia] retains its bad sense, in 
the mouth either of a bitter opponent like Thrasymachus or of one pretending to be angry at 
the way in which Socrates deceives everyone as to his real character (Alcibiades at Symp. 
216e, 218d)"; GOURINAT 1986, p. 340-342. 

He Cf. MARKANTONATOS 1975, p. 17 note 4. 


87 On how the name "irony" came to be applied to this strategy, see BODER 1973, p. 20-36; 
and for a closer examination of Socrates’ and Plato's strategies, see BODER 1973, p. 159-167; 
RoLorr 1975, p. 11; 18-28; GRISWOLD 1986, p. 12-13. It should be noted, however, that 
ROLOFF tacitly assumes that our notion of “Socratic irony" is present under this very 
designation in Plato's dialogues (likewise in LAPP 1992, p. 18), whereas BODER correctly 
remarks that wherever in the dialogues "irony" is attributed to Socrates, the reliability or 


sincerity of the speaker is not unquestionable. FLADERER 1996, p. 31 is insufficiently clear in 
this respect. ' 
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B. Irony and deception, a theoretical digression 


The semantic range of cigwveta also came to encompass a use of the term 
that is closer and even identical to our notion of irony, and that probably 
developed out of the rhetorical tradition. In its earliest attestations, on the 
other hand, and also in Plato, as we have seen, clomveia can be related to 
various vorms of dissembling (feigning, pretending). Scholars have tried to 
pin down — in a rather positivistic fashion — its "original meaning", which 
some determined as "Kleintuerei""*, i.e. self-depreciation or mock- 
modesty; its motives could be very divergent, honourable or mean: W. 
BÜCHNER (1941, p. 345) mentions "Hóflichkeit, Leistungsscheu, Eigennutz, 
Spott- und Necklust". But as eigoveia apparently was not restricted to cases 
of zpoozoinog exi tò ÉAattov!?, it is at any rate more accurate to say only 
that it is a kind of insincerity, not sharply delimited from various instances of 
xooozotyotg!", In rhetoric, on the other hand, dissimulation came to be 
exploited, and developed into a recognisable device, which led to its modern 
meaning, It was defined as the trope consisting in the conveying of 
meaning using language that normally expresses something else, very often 
the opposite, 

“Irony” appears to have a wide range of semantic values, which may seem 
hard to reconcile or even to relate to one another; the meaning “to deceive”, 
e.g., conflicts with our notion of irony, for which it seems to be indispensable 
that the interlocutors Know that a certain attitude or conviction is being 
simulated or dissimulated. 

Recent linguistic studies of the modern notion of irony, however, looking 
at the phenomenon from the point of view of linguistic pragmatics (P. 
GRICE’s'8 “logic of conversation"), offer a better theoretical framework 
than the traditional, purely semantic approach, which has not lead to any 
satisfactory theory of irony. Some common misconceptions and oversimpli- 
fications have been discarded, many confusions have been clarified, e.g. the 
intuition that irony necessarily involves oppositeness between conven- 
tionally determined meaning and intended meaning (this is only charac- 
teristic of one type of irony). What is more, it even becomes possible, I think, 
to develop a comprehensive description for the various uses of Greek 


18 BUCHNER 1941, p. 340; BODER 1973, p. 12. 

9 See e.g. Plato Soph. 268B. 

1 BERGSON 1971; GOURINAT 1986, p. 344: “Tel nous parait bien être en effet le sens 
originel et précis de l'ironie grecque: dissimulation, feinte, faux semblant, quelle que soit la 
nature de ce qui est dissimulé." 

H! In this view the rhetorical application of the term is derived from its general use. Cf. 
BERGSON 1971, p. 419 (more accurate than BÜCHNER 1941, p. 346). 

HT Rhet. ad Alex. 21: elowveia A koti Aéyew ti qu] ztoooxototjievov Lët fj trots Evavtions 
òvópaot tà Toádypatu zoooayogeverv. Quint. 8,6,45; 9,2,44; LAUSBERG 1990, p. 446-447, 
8902: LAPP 1992, p. 21-33. 

"3 Cf. GRICE 1989. See also BROWN 1980. 
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eiowveta and the meanings of its derivatives in modern languages. These 
uses have in common that they have to do in some way with a kind of 
“insincerity” (rooozoinots). But whereas it is the point of deception that the 
insincerity involved remains unnoticed as such, irony in the modern sense 
and irony according to its ancient rhetorical definition are to be regarded as 
the communication of this very insincerity. Relying on his knowledge of the 
communication situation the interlocutor will understand that a certain 
utterance cannot be intended to convey the conventionnally determined 
propositional content or the attitude which conventionnally accompanies a 
speech act of a certain type. He must then ask himself and decide for himself 
which interpretation is asked for. 

E. LAPP has pointed out irony's ambiguity, and explained its essential 
double-edged and uncertain character. LAPP's model, which is based 
partially on classical rhetoric, allows one to account for the misinterpreting 
of irony (1992, p. 142-143; 169). In his terms, irony is the simulation of 
insincerity, as opposed to the lie, which precisely simulates sincerity (p. 146). 
This can be extended from assertive speech to other forms as promise, 
demands, questions ("simulated dishonestness"), expression of gratitude, 
greetings, congratulations ("simulated hypocrisy", p. 148). These types have 
in common their being "second order simulation", i.e. the simulation of a 
certain attitude towards an utterance. The difference from actual lying 
(assertive), being dishonest (injunctive, the expression of one's will) or 
hypocritical (expression of an emotion)! is that the latter are all cases of 
"Simulation als Vortäuschung”, whereas irony consists in "Simulation als 
Scheinvollzug" (p. 151), i.c. the ironist simulates a specific speech act!*, 
LAPP then discusses the close relation, and the distinctions, with other forms 
of insincere or deceptive behaviour!*5, It is not always easy to decide whether 
an utterance is to be interpreted as ironic or not!”. Nor is the distinction with 


H* Fora definition of these terms see LAPP 1992, p. 136-139. 

Bf Cf. LAPP 1992, p. 154 (L.'s italic): “Während der Lügner vorgibt, zu glauben, daß p, gibt 
der ironische Sprecher vor, zu behaupten, daß p, und hat damit die sprachliche Handlung nicht 
ernsthaft (im Sinne des Scheinvollzugs) vollzogen." 

46 LAPP 1992, p. 17: 140: 145 ("Ironie bezweckt gerade nicht die Täuschungsabsicht, untersc- 
heidet sich insofern fundamental von der Lüge, erfüllt jedoch alle anderen Bedingungen, die 
für die Lüge gelten: der Sprecher behauptet, daß p. obwohl er nicht glaubt, daß p."). 

7 LAPP 1992, p. 147 (L.'s italic): “Die Ironie ist also eine (bedingt) durchschaubar 
vorgespielte Lüge, [...] die Ironie [ist] am ehesten erfolgreich, wenn sie evident gegen die von 
den Gesprächspartnern geteilte Hintergrundinformation verstöBt, wenn es offensichtlich ist, 
daB die AuBerung aufgrund des Kontextes unakzeptabel ist. Will man die betreffende 
AuBerung nicht als widersprüchlich, paradox oder unsinnig interpretieren, bleibt nur der 
Ausweg. sie als simulierte Lüge (= Ironie) zu verstehen. Daß der Sprecher der Hörer dabei im 
wörtlichen Sinne mehr oder weniger im Zweifel läBt, ob es sich um eine Lüge handelt oder 
nicht, reflektiert die Tatsache, daß Ironie um so subtiler ist, um so mehr Interpretations- 


aufwand sie erfordert. Das Risiko, als Lüge interpretiert zu werden, ist also größer, je subtiler 
die Ironie ist." E 
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mockery or scorn always dearf, GRICE's logic of conversation proves 
useful to explain how interlocutors decide in practical situations. sët 
Starting from the logic of conversation it is possible to integrate T e 
different meanings of eigo vela into one description. It Is a (chiefly linguistic) 
behaviour of dissembling, of simulating a certain attitude towards an 
utterance. The difference with the modern notion of irony Is that the 
additional condition is not always fulfilled. This condition entails that the 
speaker must make sure that the hearer has enough contextual knowledge E 
figure out that the speaker's attitude differs from the attitude sonerion y 
connected with a specific speech act. The Greek eiguveta E es 
ambiguity between irony and deception. It should, however, be duh ie 
our modern notion of irony too allows for those cases In which the speaker 
sceks to differentiate between, for example, a privileged pudienge dE 
directly addressed or concerned, when only the former are nt al D 
notice the irony and to understand the speaker s real intent ^. Je may 
conclude that the Greek £o vela, which is invariably a form of ztoooztoujots 
in speech or action, has a larger meaning than the modern. a 
Most studies of irony still start from an idealised Side) Gr epp en 
as the exchange of information between only two sides Š It one takes into 
account the complexity of most communication situations, Ie n 
between deception and irony becomes vaguer, and it becomes clearer itor 
one term, clowveia, may encompass both. To differentiate between the SES 
forms of insincerity by the transparency criterion may be a theoretically 
sound distinction, but it is one that takes too little account e the 
complexeties of actual situations. "Transparent to what degree,” one ied 
ask; "but above all: transparent to whom?" To the speaker, to her Suseness 
to a part of her audience, to her absent opponent, to her present ee 
to an imagined audience, to future readers, etc.? Before I bring to a fis 
these theoretical reflections, I would like to add the reflection that irony in 
the sense of second order simulation is not completely absent from the 
portrait of Socrates in Plato's dialogues, for it is related. I think. to the 
narratological subtlety of the composition of the dialogues: Socrates 
interlocutors are mostly presented as engrossed by self-conceit, much too 
full of themselves to notice the ironic quality of his behaviour, but those 
more advanced in philosophy, including the readers of the dialogues (or so it 
should be), ought to be able to understand that his deinde involves 
simulation and that the author intends them to notice gust, 


48 92 2 KE 
pi PEA ed 447-449, §902,3) distinguishes between two E pep ee SE 
the political-tactical-dialectical and the rhetorical. This distinction may be comp? 
LAPP's distinction between first and second order simulation. Es 
155 K. BARBE's Irony in context (1995) is a major improvement in this matter. 
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In order to evaluate eigwveia as an aspect of the reception of Socrates in 
the later tradition, one should also take into account Aristotle's definition of 
eioc vete in the Nicomachean Ethics, which has been extremely influential 
for ancient reflection on this concept'**. Aristotle defines eigwveia as the 
counterpart of d,aboveia (“boasting”): in respect of truth, truthfulness is 
the mean where virtue is situated, pretence in the form of exaggeration is 
boastfulness, and in the form of understatement is etowveia (“self- 


wwe 


deprecation”, "mock-modesty"). Both dAaCoveia and eigwveia are forms of 
pretending (zooozoüjotc)?, and this explains the moral ambiguity of 
etowveia. Noble though its motives may bel"), it still includes insincerity in 
some respect. The reason for the limitation to zooozoítryots Eni tò EXatTOV is 
presumably that Aristotle had Socrates in mind, 


C. Socrates accused of eiowveia 


Socrates figured prominently in Hellenistic polemics. As I have explained in 
the introduction to this chapter, the general appreciation of his personality 
was positive, as he was often presented as the incarnation of the 


D) One may also compare Quint. 9,245-46: "cum etiam vita universa ironiam habere 
videatur, qualis est visa Socratis (nam ideo dictus eigo v, agens imperitum et admiratorem 
aliorum tamquam sapientium)". ROLOFE 1975, p. 21-22 reflects on the levels of obviousness 
'of "irony" in Plato, without however clearly distinguishing between the "irony" the reader 
discerns in the dialogues, and the rigo vric as a topic of conversation in the dialogues. 

17 Cf. Theophrastus’ definition and portrait of the etoov (Char. 01): ù iiv elowveia dÓEctev 
v eivan D3 tio Xufiriv, z00920ü]otz Eri «to» yripov MEdEEwy xai Xóyov (1.1). The 
ensuing portrait is an attempt to combine the Aristotelian theory with the ordinary usages of 
£igo veta and the familiar examples of too vec. The motive of Theophrastus? tot is to avoid 
trouble: cf. BUCHNER 1941, p. 349: “Theophrasts Eiron will niemand schaden, er will aber 
auch niemand nützen und vor allem sich selbst vor Schaden und Ungelegenheiten bewahren" 
(confirmed by STEIN 1992, p. 61-62). See also DERGSON 1971, p. 414-415. Stein's rejection of 
the authenticity of the definition is ill-founded. 

155 Cf. Eth. Nic. 110Sal9-23: zeoì pév otv tò cOa]üéz 6 prev piéooz wyd ve zai h peoórns 
Gäeren eto, 1] dé zooozotnous ý £v exi tò peïkov G.aCoveic x«i 6 ëywv aimi datovy, 
fj be Exi tò firt ciowveia xci rioov <ó Eyov». Cf. Eth. Eud. 1421a24-25: dato 6 shet 
THY braoyóvrov zooozototiievoc, elocv dé ò £Aárto and 1233b38-1234a2: 6 € djs xai 
anots, öv zu? 0votv alDizaotov, poos TOD elowvos «ai &latovoc. ó pèv yàg Emi tà velo 
40" attot wevddpevos ju] àyvoðv elowv, 6 A èni tà Delai di ou, 6 O° óc Ever, cA dys 
[...]. One may also compare Magn. Mor. 1186025. 

1S Cf. Eth, Nic. 1124b29-31. 

*S Cf. BERGSON 1971, p. 413; 416. Aristotle's evaluation in the Rhetorica is less favourable: 

the ioo provokes anger: (óo7izovo [...] zai roiz elovevojtévotz xoóz oxovóciovraz: 
SOT oovipmzóv 200 D elowveia (1379b31). Yet "irony" is nobler than Bepohoyia (1419b8- 

9): Zon O° fj eipovela tijs Bopoloytas Hevdeordreoov: 6 pév yao abtod Évexa mowi tò 
otov, 6 8€ Bopolóyoz Etégou. See also Riet, 1382b18-20. One is not allowed to conclude 

that Aristotle's views on elowveia are inconsistent. In different contexts he focuses on various 

motives of "irony", that invariably is a form of zeoozoinots. In the ethical works Socrates is 

the paradiematic eto 


g Qov, in the Rhetorica passage he is not. Cf. BERGSON 1971, p. 412-413; 
GOURINAT 1986, p. 347. Pu 
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philosophical life. This phenomenon has been iuh uie ps 
à : ocratis e 

i i DORING’s monograph Exempium 

ner i iation is formed by the Epicurean 

j i eral appreciation is fo y 
major exception to this gen ipo puca 

i i ut to be l'enfant terrible 
school, which once again turns O iei 
philosophy, as is clearly apparent from the evidence gathered and examined 
JE in hi icus (1983). 

K. KLEVE in his Scurra Atticus ( ; = NP 
" For the Epicureans ciowveia, being closely linked with CUGSOVELC, 
became an important feature of their anti-Socratic oe ee becomes 

< “dence of Philodemus. He deals with EE) 
clear when we look at the evidence | nu: BAG pues 
in the final part of the tenth book of his De vitiis (ed. JENSEN GE this 
section is partly inspired by, and partly transcribed ae ae Du 
Uc t 1 tain Ariston (cf. 10,10-15), 
(tew tac dreongpaviag by a cer d EI wu 
PET? sc? be identified with Ariston of Ceos. The eloov is desean 
Ge one a the "Untertypen des oazeonqavos" 7. In Philodemus/Ariston’s 
text “irony” is defined as one type of dkaSoveta: 
[O] òè gioun ds Eri xo [xh ]etatov &hagovos eldog (21,36-37). 
The “ironist” is most often a kind of boaster. 


This is followed by a vivid portrayal of the etowv, for SDN Vadit. 
serves as the model. The eioov does not openly sate á "a ted 
“praises whom he wants to censure, at every possible See H E 
and rebukes himself and the likes of him, giving a mislea ing ene i = 
of his real intentions”. He exclaims: “What do I repa Miis se 
that I know nothing?!" He never simply ei rin l f E e 
always says "beautiful Phaedrus", "wise Lysias" '^', cherishing annis 


1s Cf. JENSEN 1911, p. XVI; KNOGEL 1933, p. 40; 73-75; BÜCHNER IR. g: 351 KA no 
Vete IS 1980, p. 241; NARDELLI 1984, p. 531 with note 42; ERLER 1994, p. 320- EET 
1936 618 does not exclude the possibility that the Ariston mentioned ! y i e c i i 7 
Ari bu Ceius, though he strongly affirms that this author is affiliated with the Aristote : 
s "ius, 
DORE 227 note 37; KLEVE 1983, p. 245. Gen 
E poi od SC puo 37. It sion be noted that Plutarch too associates 
e cavia with C of veia: Adv. Col. 1124C. WE? o 
CSR 245; NARDELLI 1984, p. 533-534 and 530 Va a e ver an 
ties! deve i tion on the etgov concludes with: zai ti de[t co zeg LEVEN, 
px a bie een on t » pé7]ov (the text breaks off: 23,33- 
Gzdav[ra y]éo dg woar | pevqpovetpalt}a [ov ety xt br > 
1 (áz]av[ra yje dé) Zwxeatiza a | cde eed 
is lea de: “A voluminous corpus ot critic Q 
. This leads KLEVE (p. 228) to conclu | pipi ies 
den must have been produced throughout the history of the Garden.” Cf. R 
ae andas Gor énawwetv Sv péyelt, tle- | ervoor be xai EA SCH | aput E. 
È td 5e SVONMOTE LQOVOV pE- | TA MAQENPFATEWS WV oO, > interp! 
en LS] " 1336 s.v., IIL: “perversion of meaning, misrepresentation (with 
ference to this very text). , ` : Mec 
M 22.20-22: "bà yao | otóo ti [v ye] torov öt [ov-] | S£v otóa. 
ei Compare Anon. In Arist. Artem rhet. 190,3-5. 
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epithets.! The author quotes the example of Socrates speaking about 
Aspasia and Ischomachus (I. 33-35, an allusion to Xenophon Oec. 3,14 and 
7,2-3). The eïowv continuously stresses his own ignorance and stupidity. !6 
BUCHNER (1941, p. 352) rightfully remarks that Philodemus’/Ariston’s 
elowv takes after the Platonic Socrates to a large degree, but that he is a 
“bösartige Karikatur”, and further that this character is close to Plutarch’s 
portrait of the flatterer (xóha5) in De adulatore et amico'*. At any rate, it 
clearly appears that etowveia is used deprecatingly. Philodemus can be held 
to follow Epicurus in this respect, who is said to have severely censured 
Socratic eigwveia (Cic. Brut. 292). In Philodemus’ other works as well 
Socrates is subject to criticism, the quarrel with the New Academics never 
being far away!®, 

It might seem strange that the Aristotelian Ariston considers elgwveia to 
be a form of d.aboveia, whereas Aristotle himself appears to have opposed 
these two types of behaviour. But even Aristotle admits! that dhaCoveia 
and eiowveia can coincide, notably when eiowveia is exaggerated, just as 
when one shows off the simplicity of one's clothes.!*" Therefore one should 
not be surprised to. find the terms closely connected and even 
interchangeable in the later! tradition: they are both used to charge 
someone with the reproach of insincerity and hypocrisy !9?, 

Further evidence for the importance of the concept of etgwveia in the 
Epicurean polemic with the new Academy can be derived from the treatise 
De contemptu" by Polystratus. This pupil of Epicurus!" strongly disap- 
proves of those philosophers who are “ironic” (16,28-29: eiowvevovtat) in 


16? 2227.32: xui jut) yds óvopa- | Sew, 0X). “atdeog 6 side" | xdi "Avotaz 6 coqóc" 
zai Oreel v Alp] ioa wiévar, yo[natoy,] I ovv, caged, vevvaiov, cv[deci-] | ov. On the 
relation between out ipodov and elowveta, see Demetrius Phalereus De eloc. 291. 

13 2320-22: “wg | [r]ayo oevijzas. GAM duns | yw xal Poudvs xai dvoaiodntos" and. 
2328-32: "buaoaq cité por tas È- | pag àyoappatias zai tag oi, | [hag] Gotozias byes, zal | 
[i] xeQrogdt® doxynpovoty- ! [1a]. 

1 Of course, for Plutarch Socrates, exemplifying the magenowwotis, is the opposite of a 
flatterer. Cf. De ad. et am. 69E; TOE; 71F-72A. 

KS [n his anti-Academic treatise Megi oikovouias Philodemus deploys the doatia 
argument against the Socrates of Xenophon's Oeconomicus. Cf. RILEY 1980, p. 62-64; 
VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 257 note 47. 

6 Pace DORE 1965, p. 36-37 note 37. 
1? Cf. Eth. Nic. 1127b27: xai (sc. 3j elgo veta) éviore GAatoveia quivetat, otov Ñ tv 
Aazovov Eos: zai yao 0 6xeopoXi «ai f] Mav EXXeupis datovixóv. 

"5 But see already Aristophanes Nub. 445-451. 

1? Cf. RILEY 1980, p. 61-62. Hence it is clear “daß in der alltäglichen Verwendung des 
Wortes keine wesentliche Bedeutungsentwicklung anzunehmen ist und daB lediglich die 
Verbindung der Eironeia mit der Persónlichkeit des Sokrates Aristoteles dazu gebracht hat, 
ein ziemlich sympathisches Bild des Eirons zu entwerfen, ein Bild, das sich im praktischen 
Leben nicht durchsetzen konnte" (BERGSON 1971, p. 418). 
vo Cf. GIGANTE 1981, p. 102-106. 
"! Cf, INDELLI 1978, p. 22. 
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order to please the people in their surroundings (16.28: cen Bes 
niyotov)'?. Without bothering about truthfulness or pou » n ei 
own emotions, they act against their own convictions HN zie ò 
[&An]Detas zei tijs moo[s] | ta avtov ráðn OULGPOVIAS m 00% ules res | 
raga tò Soxobv avtos). This behaviour is regarded as being GC e ds 
contradiction with truthful, coherent philosophy as practised by : n 
Epicurean zaoonota is here contrasted with Academic do apa x s 
More probably than not, this attack is directed against the adhere dr H e 
New Academy. Not only is “irony” associated with bel ness i xr 
cerity, it is also linked explicitly with the contradiction eis AN fe 
deeds. That the true aim of these philosophers’ ironic pare eB id s 
please people (Évexa TOV 1Àjotov)"* may remind one of Ge pues sca ing 
censure of Arcesilaus, alleging that the Academic merely wants to impress 
unlettered people (Adv. Col. 1121F, cf. supra: p. 104). e 
M.L. NARDELLI has drawn attention to a passage from Philo ad Ge 
libertate dicendi, where Philodemus apparently offers a more favoura e 
account of etowveia in his recommendation of “provident boni oe 
form of zaoonota 7. With a view to this goal, one may pron b using 
elowveia, says Philodemus, for it enables one to panne RE deben 
This may trick some people into accepting the reprimand „The a A > 
framework of this fragment is clearly Aristotle s account In the E 
Nicomachea'™, where Aristotle, modelling his description on d 
defines the peyahópuyos as à zaoorottotie, allowing him in the ge 
passage the use of elowveiu in specific cases (1124b26-31). NARDELLI pom 


U2 Cf, De ad. etam. STD: vip WYE tavtoùg gl tò Brut totg n)yotov exopoorovotv. 
^t. INDELLI 1978, p. 178. See als 11993, p. 164. 
US Cf. INDELLI 1978, p. 178. Sce also ALBIN LI 
pa - 16.29-17.11. with INDELLI's commentary (1978, p. AT Aristotle has defined 
ctas an excepti : ic-norm: Eth, Nic. 1124b29-31. ) 
stowveia as an exception to the zugenotenorm. / a ndi 
UR Aeucrdins to INDE the (Pyrrhonian) sceptics, and not piis es es re 
" ) ret he has it that he believes (p. 
ate »olystratus (1978, p. 66-70). Yet he has to admi Ia e 
opponents of Polystra em d Mond 
i :ndosi specificamente ad Arcesilao, non perdi di 
Polistrato, pur non opponendosi speciticam A sped noue basics 
ecchiare e sant anche il filosofo dell” Accademia, con 1l quale aveva HOTT >t 
D onsite dis à ante di quello scetticismo COSÌ 
ils i > e che è, ugualmente, un esponente ci q 
il suo compagno Colote e che ¢, à od xd above can be held, 
i i bisogn: atere.” > ve assage quoted above c: 
2ric ntro cui bisogna combattere. The very passage í abe ^ 
De em HARE (1984, p. 526-528), to be such a text in which Polystratus draws i 
ate dion deny The verb eigo veto may be considered "il trait d'union tra Arcesilao 
Socrate" (p. 528). . DERNIER 
176 as ros Store is wont to accuse “the other dudes of: see Kod bon iv 
i e li ic. -7: THE SE TOO òp- ! ttov xat THY ot to 
17 Philod. De libert. dic. frg. 26 r. 4-7: vO@pev Q i pont 
Ly Bi cud | zi] voudéreors. NARDELLI 1984, p. 528 translates triv dg oov w 
O youdéteats as “le diverse forme que può oe il sollecito ammonim , 
utl di av he ing "excellence". 
ut I would interpret Òtapogáv here as meaning ex: Us DEN mn 
Er Philod. De libert. dic. frg. 26,7-12: &oso- | [xovon]s pév, eue[«]o: dé | eer 
Suerge «e»loo- | veics. zai 91] yàg id taù- | THE E[v]toc dehealSó}gevor | trv vor 
d $ 9 f 
hios &vaðéfyovta]. 
19 Cf. supra: p. 113. Cf. NARDELLI 1984, p. 529. 
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out that Philodemus’ use of Öeheacópevor (“to entice”) shows that the 
evaluation of etowveia is not unequivocally positive, however. It remains a 
form of àxath, but one that is admissible with a view to the xnòepovurn 
vovdérnots and its pedagogical merits. Thus eiocveia is not irreconcilable 
with Epicurean zxaoonoíc, provided that it is used appropriately. 

The seemingly obvious opposition between etowveia and the Epicurean 
ideal of zaoonota has been a determining influence on the latter school's 
extremely negative evaluation of etowveia. ITaoorjota is related to truth and 
truthfulness and to consistency and harmony between words and deeds, 
whereas eiowveict was usually held to imply the opposite. This opposition 
may also be discerned in Aristotle, for in a sense he sees eigwveta as an 


exception to the zaoonoia-norm; Polystratus sharply opposes both 
concepts. 


In his treatise De adulatore et amico Plutarch devotes several chapters to 
the concept of z«ooroiáSeoDaiu 9, which show that his interpretation of 
Socrates not only includes zaeendia, but that Socrates is even held to be 
exemplary in this respect (cf. infra: p. 153). This certainly does not mean that 
Plutarch's conception of z«aoonoia would be incompatible with the 
Epicurean one !, There even is a quite obvious litteral parallel: De ad. et am. 
55B (Özov AN ab Olm émotoogijs Óctxat, óy Sixty xal zaoonotq 
z)ósuovizij za0uztójtevog wt.) seems reminiscent of Philod. De lib. dic. 


19 With regard to the question of a possible dependency of the Plutarchean on the 
Philodemean acooysia GALLO 1988 asserts: "[...] che si tratta di opere assai diverse 
nelV'impostazionce, nella struttura, nei contenuti, e che le connessioni individuabili appaiono 
estrinseche e forse casuali” (p. 124); "Le coincidenze lessicali e terminologiche, quasi mai 
riconducibili con sicurezza a precise coincidenze concettuali, si possono spiegare senza 
bisogno di postulare né un modello filodemeo da parte di Plutarco [...], né communi fonti 
peripatetiche" (p. 124-125). In 1876 Heylbut had posited that the source of De ad. et am. must 
have been Theophrastus’ lost work Megi quAíaz (p. 28-30 and also p. 13; 15; 19; 25; 33), 
possibly via a Mittelquelle (p. 36). BROKATE 1913 (p. 7-11) assumes Theophrastus (or an 
intermediate Peripatetic source) as source of the first part of the treatise, and a Peripatetic 
text as source for the rest of the treatise as well. MUTSCHMANN 1915, p. 563-565 suggests the 
Peripatetic Ariston's /Iroi rof xovqitew tag Üxeonqavíag as source. The arguments 
developed are not always convincing and certainly not cogent. Considering the comparable 
question as to the relationship between Plutarch's De coh. ira and Philodemus' De ira, 
INDELLI is more circumspect. Though pointing out the undeniable similarities between both 
works, INDELLI concludes that the Quellenforschung has left an unsolved — and without new 
finds unsolvable - problem (1988, p. 60; 64). Nonetheless both works clearly belong to the 
same tradition. INDELLI, however, is careful not to assert conclusions. A like circumspection 
would be laudable as well for the question whether De ad. et am. and Philod. De lib. belong 
to the same tradition. The similarities may be partly coincidential and may also be accounted 
for by the fact that both works draw on Plato's and Aristotle's views on magenoia, but it is 
equally possible that they directly or indirectly share a more recent source. 

*. Cf. GALLO 1988, p. 125: “[...] non esistevano contrasti insanabili tra la linea Platone- 
Aristotele-Teofrasto-Plutarco e quella di Epicuro e continuatori.” 
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tiaque longe lepore et humanitate omnibus praestitisse). This is a choice variety 
of humour and blended with austerity, and suited to public speaking as well as 
to the conversation of gentlemen (genus est perelegans et cum gravitate salsum 
cumque oratoriis dictionibus tum urbanis sermonibus accomodatum). 

(De orat. 2,270, transl. SUTTON - RACKHAM 1942) 


, ^ x E > È HZ dé 
frg. 26,6-10 (xndepovreh vouvetects, Ggecxovanis HEY, EEMS 
voúons TAVIS eio veiac). À : it into later 
CH gereecht negative evaluation of ciowveta has pet pda 
Y ociated with GAG L@v, 
: i e £toov tends to be ass i e 
exica and scholia, where ELO xoxo, Prucoos'**. The 
Daer &oyós, ZOAGE, Hu, bstegnpavos, T q) tar oon 
, = ZS * 3 n M ho are ecen a e ois 
: i ct £loc veta: those w 
ics too emphatically reject Ee Ls à SIE e 
2 ht to dd this, and the related “sarcastic” behaviour as w Es — i 
, (e D 
SCH Cicero’s works as well traces can be found of a polemic Se ace E 
; : x "mE » appears to e close B 
is «4 " onception of "irony : ii 
tic “irony”. Cicero s c Bears self P 
pred. geg to the Epicurean: the “ironist” is held to iir dep rn e 
i IGUO and minimise his own capacities, exaggerating te ie X 
1 E 8 1 esy H 
pore 183 The reason for this is often a form of playful, jesting api RENS sd : 
ot E : legance'*5. It is a type of behaviour that has become associate ^ 
. cont s 
politeness or cits, 


with Socrates: 


s fascinati itty, a genial 
Among the Greeks, history tells us, Socrates was fascinating and witty. a peoa 
: à v 1 OAI P, ‘arya d 

" CCK v — in every conve 
'nonalist: he was what the Greeks call eoo d t | 
nversationalist; he was v et dps de EN ; 
RAUM to need information and professing admiration for the wi enhn 2 
tee ympanion (dulcem et facetum festivique sermonts atque in omnt ¢ B 

is CC a à : 

simulatorem, quem etowva Graect nominarunt). 


(De off. 1,108, transl. MILLER 1913)" 


D MM y ` pp € ~ LOC ELC + : 


It is Socrates’ strategy to affect ignorance in discussions on wisdom, initially 
confirming the others’ conviction that they possess wisdom, in order to 
destroy their pretensions the more easily: 


I grant. he continued, that that irony, which they say was found in Socrates 
(ironiam illam quam in Socrate dicunt fuisse), and which he uses in the 
dialogues of Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines, is a choice and clever way of 
speaking (facetam et elegantem puto). It marks a man as free from conceit, and 
at the same time witty, when discussing wisdom, to deny it to himself and to 
attribute it playfully to those who make pretensions to it (est enim et minime 
inepti hominis et eiusdem etiam faceti, cum de sapientia disceptetur, hanc sibi 
ipsum detrahere, eis tribuere inludentem, qui eam sibi adrogant). Thus Socrates 
in the pages of Plato praises to the skies Protagoras, Hippias, Prodicus, 
Gorgias, and the rest; while representing himself as without knowledge of 
anything and a mere ignoramus (se autem omnium rerum inscium fingit et 
rudem). This somehow fits his character, and I cannot agree with Epicurus who 
censures it (decet hoc nescio quo modo illum, nec Epicuro, qui id reprehendit, 
adsentior). 


(Brutus 292, transl. HENDRICKSON, in: HENDRICKSON - HUBBEL 1939) 


Cicero, through his mouthpiece Atticus, explicitly challenges the Epicurean 
censure of Socratic "irony". Under the influence of the definition of "irony" 
in rhetoric, where its meaning had been confined, as it were, to “saying the 
opposite of what one means", Socratic "irony" for Cicero now implies that 
Socrates' ignorance is feigned, which means that Socrates actually possesses 
knowledge. 

At Acad. II 15 Cicero makes Lucullus present the Antiochean view of 
Socrates’ "irony". Lucullus challenges the New Academy's interpretation of 
the philosophical past, and more precisely its attempts to establish 

-~ philosophical precedents for its attitudes and activities: it invokes the 
authority of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Parmenides, 
Xenophanes, Plato and Socrates, among others (14). According to Lucullus 
this is to be regarded as a failed attempt by Arcesilaus who wants to overturn 
the established philosophy, and looks for support in the works of philos- 
ophers of the past who in his opinion doubted the possibility of perception 
and knowledge!®”. Assessing Arcesilaus' view, Lucullus claims that none of 


l > evy M M he se WW now "SC u ec b s ter than if do. D S 


inor i - ironia dissimulan- 
train of irony or assumed simplicity (Socratem opinor in hac ironia dissinu 
strain ¢ ) 


d ze also Ti illoi. SH frg. 799: 
(T | have copied this list from NARDELLI 1984, p. Se EC En 
A » same verse calls Socrates pratilo é e. See per Lucania 
Timon in one and the same verse calls Soc SE WEG Kmec 
theus es 1: Oùzoüv Toopdec pe eivat que: t d E 
Prome : vous övras TOV GOFUTATOV TOV Tutceveny CPI z. OOK 1 
Se uen aod dog TOV 'Attuzóv zgooetvar TO) naiva d et 
> E: or ATC - ; k e f A 
gee ELSE SVE ut. 630: tò 0° Elowveveodut gon? eivat paan ene E 2 
eni a s , ^ 7 M 1 TC ^ Sa E o ELOWVEL 
à ae wai ‘ozovôatov eig vete at. OO SE xai tò caowatery, O £Otiv Etot 
thevdeqov zal o: | 
mon D D tuvos. 1 . M aa oe 
Ct pedet: "nec in hoc etowva me duxeris esse, quod eam ms spes ids ua T 
h Pe A ée . á a à (nf o o ipse, que s ` 
i ixerim." ; 296); Ep. ad Fam. 444,1: "et eg i dap 
e dixerim." (cf. Brutus 226); EP- 4 uin o 
fuisse ue pof habere dicis, me non esse verborum sie spp a x 
uei zoÜ« enim non necesse est), sed tamen idem (nec E SCHER ees aoe 
sete ilitati ae" E 1 Quint. fratr. 3,44: sine 
i slegantiae. ; Ep. ac “sit > 
torum subtilitati et elega E E i d 
une urs ironia loquor): tibi istius generis In scribendo priores partis tribuo q 
ws Cf. Ep. ad Att. 16,112; Brutus 295; De d Mp 
186 Cf. Brutus 299 (for Fannius on the “irony of P. Corneli 2 a emis e 
, Ct. Brunus on 3, 210 and Acad. II 15). The context of Brutus 292-299 is the M ieg ns bis 
Ee paragraphs have enumerated the ere Ere A riae 
2 D D = i a l 
i i s too modest: he IS 1 Mint 
- Atticus replies that Cicero 1s too S nic" int gal 
GEES is e superior to them. Cicero disputes the "ironic vein of the p 
masters, 


laudatio of orators. 


'? Cf. Acad. H 15: "nonne cum iam philosophorum disciplinae gravissimae constitissent, tum 
exortus est, ut in optima re publica Ti. Gracchus qui otium perturbaret, sic Arcesilas qui 
constitutam philosophiam everteret, et in eorum auctoritate delitesceret qui negavissent 
quidquam sciri aut percipi posse? "Cf. LEVY 1993b, p. 146-147. 
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the authorities quoted by the scholarch denied the possibility of knowledge, 
for Plato left a perfectissima disciplina, which has been inherited by the 
Peripatetics as well as the Academics and indirectly also the Stoics'. Also 
Socrates cannot rightfully be considered a predecessor of Arcesilaus, 
Lucullus asserts, for his profession of ignorance is "ironic": 


As for Socrates, he used to depreciate himself in discussion (ipse detrahens in 
disputatione) and to assign greater weight to those whom he wished to refute 
(plus tribuebat is quos volebat refellere); thus, as he said something other than 
what he thought (cum aliud diceret atque sentiret), he was fond of regularly 
employing the practice of dissembling that the Greeks call irony (libenter uti 
solitus est ea dissimulatione quam Graeci eigwveiav vocant) [...]. 

(Acad. II 15, transl. RACKHAM 1933) 


“Irony” for Lucullus and presumably Antiochus means that Socrates says 
something other than he thinks (cum aliud diceret atque sentiret) ?; his 
ignorance is mere pretence'. Cicero himself, in reply to this Antiochean 
interpretation, will claim Socrates' profession of ignorance to be genuine, 
and his self-depreciation to be a fundamental, lasting attitude (ironiam T 
perpetuam, Acad. H 74) in stead of being a mask intended to hide his true 
wisdom. 

A text which has been ignored both in the studies on the semantical 
development of eigwveia and in studies on the reception of Socrates is to be 
found in Aspasius, the second-century commentator on Aristotle. Part of his 
exposition of the Aristotelian theory on the relations between truthfulness, 
W.utoveta and eigwveia (In. Eth. Nicom. 543-18) only makes sense, I 
believe, when seen against the background of the old polemic against 
Socrates!!!, It is noteworthy that Aspasius marks as datoves those 


Acad. H 15:7 [...] quia reliquit perfectissimam disciplinam, Peripateticos et Academicos. 
nominibus differentes, re congruentes, a quibus Stoici ipsi verbis magis quam sententiis 
dissenserunt." This text is crucial for our understanding of Antiochus” syncreticism: cf. 
BARNES 1989, p. 78-81 (DI STEFANO 1984 is rather superficial). See also the revised version 
at Acad. 115-18 (Antiochus' position taken up by Varro). 
I9! See also DORING 1979, p. 9. This interpretation of Socrates is also to be found in 
Quintilianus, where he deals with ironia as trope and as figure. In both cases "contraria ci 
quod dicitur intellegendum est" (9,2.44). Whereas the trope consists of only a few words, the 
figure presupposes a larger context (9.2.45-46): " [...] brevior est toózoz. At in figura totius 
voluntatis fictio est, apparens magis quam confessa, ut illic verba sint verbis veris diversa. hic 
sensus sermoni et voci et tota interim causae conformatio, cum etiam vita universa ironiam 
habere videatur, qualis est visa Socratis (nam ideo dictus etowv, agens imperitum et 
admiratorem aliorum tamquam sapientium) [...]." See also Fronto Ad Caes. 3.16. . 

1w CL FLADERER 1996, p. 33: “[...] Antiochos, der eben diese sokratische Aporetik als 
ironische Maske versteht, hinter der sich ein Socrates dogmaticus verbirgt". See also IOPPOLO 
1995, p. 118. . 

I" BECCHI 1994, p. 5374 emphasises the total absence in the commentary of references or 
allusions to Epicureanism. 
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"sophists" who claim to have mantic powers or to possess knowledge which 
they in fact do not have!?, The commentator relates that eiowveia, 
according to some, is not to be considered a vice, since Socrates is considered 
an elowv (ozet dé tior u) elvat zazia D eioo veta: TOV vào Zwxoáryv elowva 
gaa. yeyovevat, In Arist. Eth. Nicom. 54,18-19). Aspasius thinks it more 
probable, however, that Socrates is not an elowv at all (\ujote Aë oùx tv 
etowv ó Dwzoatys, 54,19), since the only persons qualifying him thus, e.g. 
Menon and Thrasymachus, may be suspected of not really understanding 
Socrates’ intentions!?, Aspasius' next remark is even more interesting: 
Socrates! profession of ignorance is not motivated by an intent to be 
untruthful, but by his true conviction, which he expresses in the Apology, 
that human knowledge is insignificant when compared to the divine, and also 
by his wish not to give offence and pass for qootuxóc?*: 


QJ. Eheye, ws Eourev, abróv qujóév eidévar maoaBaddwv tijv ávüooniviv 
oogiav zxoógc THY toà Ürob. tadta yao xoi èv vij tot ITAátovoc 'AzxoXoyiq 
etontat. tows dé zai tò qoouzóv qvXattóuevos xai exa Ec, où Sic THV mods 
TÒ Wetdos quiav, ex^ ëhattov eye negi Eavtot, Seg ox Eotww eiowveia. 
(5421-25) . 

But he used to said, as it seems, that he knew nothing, comparing human 
wisdom with that of God. This is also said in Plato's Apology. But perhaps as 
well it was in order to avoid what is coarse and offensive, and not for love of 
lying, that he spoke depreciatingly of himself — this is not irony. 


Yet another possibility envisaged by Aspasius would be that one must 
distinguish between two meanings of eigwveia, a pejorative and a 
meliorative one’, 

A late echo of the same controversy may be found in Themistius' twenty- 
first oration. In Aristotelian fashion Themistius distinguishes between two 
kinds of untruthfulness (yetdos) regarding oneself: etowveta and 
Q.aSoveta ^, The former is tactful and polite and may sometimes be 


"T [n Arist. Eth, Nicom. 54,1 1-13: zoóteoov Óvopiazojtévov d.atóvov TOV TOOGTOLOLLEVOV 


pavteiav i] ooqiav Gore ot oog wotai TEODEMOLOTVTO xai OWS tov yorrov TODTO EYOVTOV 
TO övopct. 

3 [n Arist. Eth. Nicom. 54,19-25. 

™ Compare Adv. Col. 1116EF (quoted above, p. 86). 

WS [n Arist. Eth. Nicom. 54,25-27 (Ñ 6*0 xoóxoi elgwveias, 6 èv Exipoyos MQOGTENOLXOTOS 
tvog zei Qztetopévov tQ evdet, 6 SE yagievriaiup Sporog, Guattoptevov tivog TO éxay tc 
Eri roiz Aóyoiz); 124.16-19 (of AN etomves Exit tò EXatrov dyovres ta abtóv yaoutoteoot 
gqaivovtar otte yàg xéoóovs ote dóEns yGOL Wevdovtar GAG Gevyovtes TO òyxnoóv. 600 
zai ta of ddou Evdoea üzxaovobüvtar xul tows ol rdt tovto xai rotobtov Tov toÓzxov 
cigwverdoptevor ota clov éxipoyor, oreg 6 Xwxodty¢). This again is in the line of the Aristo- 
telian account, according to which “Socratic irony” is a form of politeness. 

1% 259A: ðmoŭv Òë tobro xai Boob: T] yao èv TH Gavddtega xai EAaTIM Xéyew Tov 
TQOOOVTOY àLnÜütvoz. ij èv TH peitw te zai oepvóteoa. xaheltat Dë TO Wë évos£otegov 
eigwveict, tò dé mov duboveia. ` 


D 
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opportune for philosophers. Socrates is of course the obvious example. With 
a view to freeing sophists of their self-conceit and arrogance and exposing 
their insignificance, Socrates is wont to affect ignorance”. The similarities 
of this passage with Plutarch’s first Quaestio Platonica are striking. One is 
tempted to conclude that Themistius’ text draws on sources belonging to the 
same context of controversy regarding the appreciation of Socrates. 


D. Plutarch on “irony” 


The Corpus Plutarcheum, on its own a thesaurus of Greek language. has 
nearly all the uses of eigwveia we have encountered so far’. As “saying 
something using language that normally expresses something else (the 
opposite)" had come to belong to the term's established meanings, etowveic 
was a feature that had to be taken into account in the exegests of Platonic 
dialogues. Plutarch presumably reckoned with the possibility of elgwveia in 
his exegetical praxis, as appears from fragment 199 (SANDBACH), a scholion 
on Gorgias 495D, if indeed this fragment ts to be ascribed to Plutarch of 
Chaeronca and not the Neoplatonic Plutarch of Athens: 


" hA e 
How wise you are! Said ironically by Callicles, as Plutarch says. (o cog WITE 
ow zat elowveiay trò Kaddexhtog lot, o qot Totragsos.) 
(transl. SANDBACH) 


At any rate it appears from the first Quaestio Platonica (999C) that Plutarch 
— the Chaeronean — was familiar with the exegetical praxis that consisted in 
pointing out the “ironical” quality of Socrates’ or Plato's words! H. which was 
supposed to release the interpreter from the obligation to take them 
seriously“. l 
Plutarch in some texts also connects "irony" with Socrates — but this does 
not necessarily mean that he is referring to a type of "irony" that would be 


7 259p: tò prev OF OX.etrov rop GAnDots, SouON M ton xci aiptiov zai wd oes 
Gxonotov wp qoop x«i Out TOLTO «avuto» zat Zwozoútns ee ee sive ndis 
kóyotg, Ste teito Enger) re GOPLOTHY TUG OU uegtov HAL YEHOVTG Ee Y "s 
päkdov yàg aioddvovtat THs íavtóv ovdeveiac. Stav cpaddotegor rezehErywvrat TOU 

£v ELOEVEL NOOGTOLOLYLEVOR. MM : 
peu ud 18,6, Fab. 11,1 (self-depreciation); Quaest. conv. 618E (opposition nenm 
- Watoveia); Artax. 17,8; Mar. 43,3; Timol. 15,7: Ag. et Cleom. 19,6; Mar. 245-6; Pomp. 30. d 
De aud. 44D; ps.-Plut. Apopht. Lac. 236C (irony). Of special interest are those cases in w hic 
the ambiguity of irony is exploited (cf. Pomp. 24,8) or where the interpretation ofan d hd 
probably does not match the speaker's intention (cf. Arat. 41,7). For a full account of eigo veta 
in Plutarch I refer to the paper I presented at the IVth International Congress of the Interna- 
tional Plutarch Society, “Rhetorical Theory and Praxis in Plutarch" (Leuven, July 3-6. 1996), 
to be published in the proceedings. M MAE : a 
1% Cf. Anon. In Arist. Artem rhet. 190,3-5: [...] zai heyew met’ elooveias ztávto perd We 
dxoòeiEers (i.e. having denounced someone as a traitor) “o «0.06 oùtooí, ó yewvatos”. After 
this fictitious example the commentator casually remarks: ot ÀAóyot tot Tooytov, OV 
raoetodvyer ó [That Örakeyópevov, ELQUVEUTLXOL etotv GTAVTES. 
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exclusively Socratic. Apart from the Quaestiones Platonicae, which I shall 
discuss in the next chapter, Socrates is mentioned along with “irony” in 
Quaest. cony. 2,1, which tackles the question which matters according to 
Xenophon are suitable for an agreeable and entertaining table conversation. 
In other words, this Quaestio is about refinement and etiquette (629EF)??!, 
The starting point for the discussion regarding oxwpuarta is the premiss that 
it is extremely difficult to jest without hurting people (631C-F), as mockery 
is even more hurtful than downright insult?**, Jesting is said to be admissible 
only in the case of someone of unimpeachable reputation being teased for 
disabilities which do not exist so that actually the merit which does is 
emphasised"? (in stating this Plutarch has unknowingly formulated one of 
the conditions for the functioning of irony). The examples given by Plutarch 


can each be considered cases of ironical behaviour. He mentions two 
anecdotes involving Socrates: 


(1) Socrates challenges the very handsome Critobulus to a beauty-contest — as 
if he seriously believed. to be a match for Critobulus when it came to physical 
beauty. This challenge is interpreted by Plutarch as an example of amiable 
teasing, not of taunting derision: òtò xai KouóflovAov ó Lwxodrtys 
EUTQOTWTOTUTOV óvta z90z0)001£vos els oU rzotatv Elyoogias Erber onx 
éydevater (632B). 


2 A striking parallel is offered by Iulianus (Imperator), resisting perfidious methods of 


interpreting Plato. [n order to prove that Plato showed respect for the names of the Gods, 
Iulianus (Or. 7,24) quotes a passage from the Philebus (12C). But merely quoting is not 
sufficient, for Plato has put these words into Socrates’ mouth. Therefore Iulianus continues: 
Tatra £v duh Lieren zai towrbta Frega ziv èv Tuo: meotevery yao (os Geol xal 
yogi; àrodeiSens Leyoptevors bou baie tov Dedv qao ot zout. taŭra 68 magéedyze uf 
NOTE OO TAQAIZY TOY GOL, Ooreg oput xv Matonzov rolko, ó Lozedatys eigov Ov 
qtos tiy Miatovziy cerpudoat bólav. Gart yao 007 6 Soga. UN 6 Titetos raŭta Aëyer 
fairt Ov eioov. zuitor robtó yé £ouv ovy byes tu] Tà Aeyoneva EEetaterv, GAAG tovc 
kéyovras, zai TO 1005 tivas of Xóyot ytrvovta Cf. DORRIE 1987, p. 399. 

?" Plutarch brings the Quaestio to a conclusion referring to a Platonic dictum: being able to 
jest without offending is the hallmark of the well-educated (634F: of dé tov zaioóv eibótez xai 
qvAátrovteg att) v Midtown pagrvgotary, St tod neaudevpévov zals Egyov toT tò 


aaier eupedas zai xeyagtopévws). HUBERT's (1938, p. 56) and FUHRMANN's (1972, p. 75, 


note 5 p. 178) surmise that Plutarch is referring specifically to Plato Leg. 654B, is to be 
doubted. The allusion in question is more of a general remark pertaining to Plato's “playful” 


approach to philosophy. See TEODORSSON I 1989, p. 204. On the relation between zugós and 
xagonoia, see VALLOZZA 1991, p. 329. 


02 631D: pãhov otv tà ozopuata dauer, 

03 632A: Où uiy 22.8 zx oGrà por Soxel tà Auzobvta voie Evdyxous OxdyYLATA rot puzodv 
otor tijz &apoLis fj5oviiv tiva xai yaow zotetv. — 632B: ta yao où zpooóvra qaüAa 
)éyovtes &juqaivovot tà ztoooóvra yonorá. det & ópohoyoupévos xai PeBaiws meoveivai ti 
yonortóv: ei HE ph, TO heyópevov votvaviiov équqiofujouuov Eger tiv óxóvouav. 

** Anallusion to Xenophon Symp. 4,19. Cf. TEODORSSON I 1989, p. 185: “Socrates’ proposal 
of a beauty contest judged by the guests. was thus an act of self-irony rather than amiability, 


as Plut. puts it here. The case is thus not entirely adequate as an example." See also 
FUHRMANN 1972, p. 69, note 3 p. 172. ~ 
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(2) Alcibiades teases Socrates for his jealousy about Agathon: zai Zwxoatnyy 
náv 'AXxifiáóus Eoxwarev eis Cyotumiav tiv neol “Ayatwvos (632B; cf. 
Plato Symp. 213C)%, 


Those who jokingly apply depreciating terms to a praiseworthy 
accomplishment, give greater pleasure than they would with straightforward 
praise. And likewise those censuring through words of praise (used 
ironically) are more bitingly effective?*6, Illustrations of this last type would 
be calling a rascal an Aristides, a coward an Achilles, or Oedipus calling 
Creon an old, faithful friend (632D). Thereupon Plutarch asserts that there 
is a corresponding form of irony for praise that was put to use by Socrates 
when he applied the terms “pandering” and “pimping” to Antisthenes' 
talent to make friends and bring together people by inciting good-will 
(&vxiotooqov obv tome yévog elvat elowveiag 16 negi tovs éxatvovz: © zai 
Lwzoarys exorjoato, tot 'Avrodévovs tò quiomotóv zai ovvaywyov 
avdooruv eig etvorav pactooaeiav [zai ovvaywyiav] zat meoaywyeiav 
òvopdoas, 632DE)*”. 

Provisionally leaving out the evidence of the first Quaestio Platonica, one 
is led to conclude that Plutarch does not mention a form of ciowveic that 
would be specific for Socrates or for the Socratic brand of philosophy. But 
he does, of course, speak favourably of Socrates’ manner. His defence of 
Socrates against the allegations of cthaGoveia, moreover, belong to the same 
controversy, for the rclation between Colotes' attack on Socrates and 
Epicurus’ criticism of Socrates’ etowveta is undeniable?"*, This will be borne 
out by my interpretation of the first Quaestio Platonica in chapter four. 

The appreciation of Socrates' personality and the value of his profession 
of ignorance are at stake in the polemics between Academics and 


WS Plutarch is mistaken: it is not Socrates, but Alcibiades who is being jealous. Cf. 
TEODORSSON I 1989, p. 185: "Maybe the lapse is simply due to the ambition to vary the style 
by presenting a reverse (x&v) case with Socrates as the object.” 

"^ 632D: "Eu toivey of tù yonotà TOV agaypátwv roiz LOLdOQOYpEVOLS Óvóptecot. werde 
nuds zadoüvres, Gv EppedOs rodov, atv paddov ebq(oaivovot tv cx eùdeics 
ETULVODVTOY. xal 200 dáxvovor [tov oi dice tàv ELE fung Overdicovtes. Cf. Quint. 8.6.55: 
Isid. Orig. 2,21,41. 

?" Plutarch has in mind Xenophon Symp. 4,61-64. As to Quaest. conv. 632D, I follow 
TEODORSSON I 1989, p. 188 for the word order yévos eiva cigwveias. 

%8 Pace WESTMAN 1955, p. 67. WESTMAN sticks to the stereotyped translation 
"Nichtwissen", ignoring the associations with &).atoveia and the significance of elowveia for 
the Epicurean anti-Socratic polemic. Cf. DE LACY 1956, p. 436. DE LACY, however, develops 
a strange argumentation: rejecting WESTMAN's view that "by professing to doubt at the same 
time that he was using his sense-perceptions in the everyday business of life he was (Xaov, 
he suggests as an alternative explanation that àAaboveia refers to the Socratic “irony”. | think 
it is misleading to oppose both explanations, for it is the very attitude exposed by WESTMAN 
that was commonly designated as eigwveta. Presumably DE LACY makes the same mistake 
by assuming that elowveia means "ignorance", whereas it may often be translated as 
"insincerity". 
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Epicureans, and among Academics, as is evidenced by the texts already 
cited, and especially by the fragments of Philodemus, the philosophical 
writings of Cicero, and Plutarch's polemical treatises. The Epicureans linked 
ciowveic with @.atovela, and considered it one of his censurable character- 
istics. It is clear that the Epicureans undertook a fully-fledged assault on 
Socrates. Cicero relates the habit of the Epicurean Zeno of Sidon (2nd half 
2nd century B.C.) of inventing scoffing nicknames for Socrates, his biggest 
hit being scurra Atticus, “the Attic buffoon"??, Philodemus' description of 
the eïọwv clearly fits in with Socrates’ alleged scurrilitas??, VANDER 
WAERDT?!! has convincingly argued that Colotes was at the origin of the 
explicitly polemical attitude against Socrates and was the first to develop a 
systematic attack. The reason for this appears to have been that the 
Academics claimed Socrates to be one of their most important predecessors. 
Although Epicurus is known to have condemned Socratic "irony" and to 
have shown little respect for Socrates?!*, Colotes may be held the first 
Epicurean to have developed an extensive and thorough criticism of Plato's 
master. 

The defence of Socrates against anti-Academic attacks continued to be an 
important issue in Middle Platonic times. This should be clear from my 
analysis of Plutarch's Adversus Colotem, and will be borne out by the texts 
discussed in the following chapters. 

Of course the Epicurean polemic cannot be separated from the 
controversy over Socrates during his own lifetime, which ultimately led to his 
trial and condemnation. There have always been widely divergent interpre- 
tations and appreciations of Socrates as a thinker, and also as a person?!3, In 
Attic comedy Socrates was presented as a sophist?" and a bragger?!5; the 
same tendency may be discerned in one of Aeschines' orations (/n Tim. 173, 
345 B.C.). Possibly these accusations already figured in the Athenian orator 
Polycrates’ anti-Socratic pamphlet, which was a fictitious prosecutor's 
oration put into Anytus' mouth and written a few years after Socrates' 


“9 Cic., De nat. deor. 1,93: “Zeno [...] Socraten ipsum parentem philosophiae Latino verbo 
utens scurram Atticum fuisse dicebat." Cf. KLEVE 1983, p. 229. 

"^ Cf. KLEVE 1983, p. 245-246. 

JI 1989, p. 233; 254; 257-258. 

"P Cf. Cic. Brut. 292; De nat. deor. 1,93. 

23 Cf DORING 1979, p. 1-17. 

"^ Cf. GUTHRIE (III.b) 1971, p. 39-57. 

"7 Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 102-104: robs &atovas, | tots doti vrac, tog üvvztobrirovs Myers, 
1 àv ó zaxodaijwy Dwzodtys «ai Xeipeqov. Also Nub. 449; 1492. 
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death?!*. Philodemus appears to be well aware that his uon Ger 
an goung and an ahatwv could be traced back to en ger ik 
Furthermore there appears to have existed a biographical Dat ME s 
with Aristoxenus, condemning Socrates for his allegedly br ay of 
life?!*. Therefore it was not exclusively Plato S dialogues p dn a 
later views on Socrates, but also the Interpreten: of Socra y 
Aristophanes, Xenophon?" and other Socratics. 


216 This has been inferred by DORING (1979, p. 3) from ply So 

Socrates is charged with the reprehensible behaviour of his pupils Critias 
commonly assumed 
Xoxottovs (cf. [soc 


i i i Alcib 
mention of the accusation of sophistry ( l 
bPevotdtatos). The cited text from Aeschines (In Tim. s 
Socrates being called a sophist and the fact that Critias was his pupil. 
27. De vitiis 10,24-25; cf. KLEVE 1983, p. 245. 


25 Cf. RILEY 1980, p. 55; LONG 1988a, p. 155. D; Ku 
2 Bim in his anti-Academic treatise Megi otxovoias, under 


VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 257 note 74. 
220 Cf, KLEVE 1983, p. 238. 


Mem. 12,12, where 

and Alcibiades. It is 
s the 1 from Polvcrates’ Kary yoga 

that Xenophon here treats the accusations trom f Olycte -t 

r " 5 and Libanius Apol. Socr., 136 sqq.. which is a reply to Polycrates. 


in this passage src is no direct 

d . However, in this passage of Xenophon there ts el 
EE F Ge is called dzgatéorarós te SOL 
173) suggests a relation between 


takes a pue 
; n 
refutation of Socrates’ words in Xenophon's Oeconomicus. Cf. RILEY 1980, p. 62 


CHAPTER 4 


THE INTERPLAY BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND PLATONIC THEMES 
IN PLUTARCH i 


In order to study the way in which Plutarch incorporated Academic themes 
in his brand of Platonism, I have chosen the first Quaestio Platonica as a 
central text, as it is probably Plutarch’s most explicit attempt to combine 
harmoniously Academic and Platonic themes. In this text, focused on 
Theaet. 150C7-8, Plutarch tries to come to terms with the Academic legacy 
within a truly Platonic framework. The text presents a cluster of various 
themes, all in some way related to the epistemological polemic of the New 
Academy!: Socrates (the incarnation of philosophy), his so-called divine 
sign. the Theaetetus (whose philosophical “pregnancy” I am confident to 
have made clear by now), "aporetics", the search for truth ("zetetics"), and 
anamnesis. Were this quaestio an isolated attempt to come to terms with the 
Academic legacy, then its significance would be quite limited. But, as it 
appears, this succinct text is firmly anchored in Plutarch’s œuvre: its themes 
are inextricably linked to other important works within the corpus and 
cannot be properly understood in isolation from it. Accordingly, in the 
following pages this quaestio wil be used as a guide and an introduction to 
the corpus, so that this chapter actually offers a comprehensive treatment of 
Plutarch's Academic Platonism. 


I. SOCRATIC ELENCTICS: A DIVINE MISSION? (999C-F) 


A. où Y&o ciowvevónevóş ye zat xoi ov 

Starting point of the Quaestio is the question as to the meaning of Socrates' 
account of his “midwifery”: why did he say in the Theaetetus that God 
compelled him to act as midwife, but never allowed him to bring forth? 
(999C: ti órjxote tov Ewxoétny 6 Beds paroüodar pev ExéXevoev ÉTÉQOUS, 
autov ÔÈ yevväv &nexmdvoev, ws £v Osa] Aéyetat;) It may now seem 


! POHLENZ (1913, col. 1541) already drew attention to this text. I am much indebted to 


CHERNISS's extremely rich notes (1976a, p. 18-29) — my paraphrases of the text draw mostly 
on his translation; literal translations are his. FROIDEFOND in his survey "Plutarque et le 
Platonisme" (ANRW) mentions only in passing the Quaestio (1987, p. 188), whereas R.M. 
JONES ignores it completely in his monograph The Platonism of Plutarch (1916). 
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surprising that Plutarch, having quoted Theaet. 150C, first and Ke 
focuses attention not on Socrates’ maieutic art, but on the element “God in 
Socrates’ assertion: 


—" TT m 
où yàg eigwvevópevóg YE xat mal WV xoooeyo(joat. Gv TO Tob Beot vota 
(999C). 


Certainly he would not have used the name of god in irony or Jest. 


By denying that Socrates uses the name of God in irony or s dei 
wants to make clear that Socrates does not use the A : UN 
manner of speaking", but that he really means that he consi ER M ee 
a divine mission, in the full sense of the word. At the sms d es 
stresses that Socrates’ claim does not in any way imply a lack of reverence 
ac hi coe SE ebd words etpwvevôttevos and aaiiov is En s 
coincidental. On a surface level this refers to Alcibiades ions W i de 
Symposium (216EA-5; cf. supra: p. 108). but Plutarch S bk link Are 
must also have associated both terms with sceptical kandonan : e 
of Platonism. 1 am confident to have made clear the ange: a jk n 
Socrates’ eigwvela a controversial issue. When Plutarch, re nie ya E 
the formulation of the question, emphatically disavows the eier 
Socrates’ words as eiguveia, this is nota rejection of our notion of E ja 
irony”. What he is rejecting is a notion of eigoveta that seule Arm y e 
Socrates is simulating a certain attitude, which would release the ee 
from the obligation of interpreting his words litterally and even o p ps Si 
words seriously: these words, when interpreted ironically ARM ger 
that Socrates does not really believe his philosophy to bea Allied g 
Someone interpreting Socrates’ words in this way, t l us ia aie 
favourable towards Socrates, might have regarded them as GC E 
Antiochus probably interpreted some of Socrates conten Hohe A m d - 
But those wanting to injure Socrates’ reputation could interpret (EA e » 
pretentious and irreverent mockery, for the meaning of i ape iiis Mu 
closely linked to that of &hatovebopat or Oo, It was the Sape die e 
accused Socrates of this kind of arrogance and pretentiousness, as oe d 
Plutarch’s anti-Epicurean treatises and from many other apap ae 
rejects the “ironical” interpretation of Socrates words at Coop E $ e 
apart from that he appears to have accepted "ironical" interpretation 2 
issi xegetical tool’. 

pee giowvevopat, Solo too must have rung sie: qn 
Empiricus, discussing the question of whether Plato was a s r 
aporetic, Or both, and relating this controversy to the classificatio 


2 Cf. SCHUSTER 1917, p. 44. 
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dialogues, examines the affirmation that Plato in some dialogues presented 
an aporetic Socrates. Sextus establishes a contrast between the “playful” 
mode of philosophy (xaiw) and “dogmatic seriousness” (omovdatw)*. 

Numenius (frg. 24,67-79 DES PLACES = Eusebius Praep. ev. 14,5,8-9), 

indicating his intention to restore the true, “Pythagorean” Plato, opposes? 
the Socratic component, characterised by refinement, playfulness and 
“irony” (tò xópwov xai maLyvujtov and eigwveia)®, to Pythagorean 
seriousness. This passage is taken from Numenius’ book On the Academics’ 
defection from Plato (ITegi tijs töv "Axaóguaixov nods IlÀátova 
Öraordoews, frg. 24,4), in which he contends that the Academy had distorted 
the true meaning of Plato's philosophy (cf. 24,69). 

The anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus offers another indication 
that the notion of "play" had become an acknowledged strategy in 
philosophical discussions and that it was closely related to eiocveia. The 
relevant passage is Anon: in Theaet. 14,34-42, a discussion of Theaet. 145C. 
In Plato's text Theactetus learns that Theodorus has bestowed extraordinary 
praise upon him; Theaetetus suggests that Theodorus may very well have 
been joking (033. Goa pi xatGov &eyev), to which Socrates replies that he 
will not allow Theaetetus to “wriggle himself out of what he has agreed on 
the pretext that Theodorus was joking” (GAAG Hp dvaôúov tà MpLOAOYNLEVa 
oentópevos zaiGovra ACHEN tovde). This is precisely the lemma in the 
commentary (14,18-22). The commentator explains aai$w as "not wanting 
to show one's true self” (tò [ph] | O[é]Aew &av[ov de]t- | x[vb]vat), which 
actually amounts to the "ironical" strategy of dissembling. 

The closest parallel to the use of aita in the first Quaestio Platonica is 
found, I think, in Plutarch's dialogue De E apud Delphos, where it is used in 
an explicitly Academic context’. Having related (387E) that the 
Pythagorean Eustrophus extolled the merits of the “great and sovereign 
pempad” (i.e. tò et = €“ = five), the narrator of the dialogue - i.c., as it were, 


? Which is not unparalleled: see Maximus Tyrius 18,5,98-99 and 38,4,81-83 (xai tatta pév 

dov Tú eite obv Elowvetpata cite xai àvògiopata Eru, Botz dv us aitóv drodéynra). 

Maximus, for that matter, does not espouse an extremist sceptical interpretation of Socrates; 

cf. 38,4: Emotipny Tas zavròs nà)Aov, o Xoxoares (1. 73). 

+ Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,221: tov IT'átova otv oi t£v Soypatixov Eqaoay eiva, of 8€ dxognuxóv, 

oi 6€ zatà LEV Te TOE TIAZOY, atà FE TL SOYpLaTLXOV: EV [LEV YAO tois too: Adyots, 

Evda ó Zwxgárms eiodyerar Drot naifwv meds uvag T] &ywvbórevos meds ooqtotác, 

Yvuvaocuzóv te xal GTOQNTIZOV qaow Eyew abtov yagaxtijoa, 6oyuatxóv dé, Evda 

Oxovóázov artogaivetat rot da Lwxedtovs D Tyraiov Ñ tivos tàv totovtov. 

i te Plut. Quaest. conv. 719B; Procl. In Plat. Tim. 1,7,24-8,1; Augustine Contra Acad. 
A P 

$ One may also compare Numenius frg. 26,68-70 DES PLACES; Cic. Brutus 292. 

? Another interesting passage on play and philosophy is Quaest. conv. 613B; 613F-614A. See 

also 611D, where the fact that a brief reference to epistemology is immediately followed by ei 

d€ An box zaigerv may or may not be due to pure coincidence. 


ir 
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the “mature” Plutarch, the author at the time of the composition of the 
treatise - comments that Eustrophus had not been jesting (rata Òë "oO; 
Tyas £Aeyev où naifwv A Ev’otoogos, 387F). He had at least one like- 
minded listener: the young Plutarch. It is indeed remarkable that the author 
immediately relates his observation on the absence of jest in Eustrophus’ 
words to the information that — at the dramatic date of the dialogue — his 
younger self was not yet fully imbued with the Academic spirit (on the 
institutional implications of this passage: cf. supra: p. 21-25) and was still 
carried away in fervent enthusiasm (AQOGEXELLNY TOUS Hofe 
émadds): only gradually did he learn to temper his youthful enthusiasm 
and pay due honour to the Delphic and Academic maxim “yndév Div In 
the dialogue the young Plutarch consequently takes up Eustrophus number 
speculation and holds a long exposé in Pythagorean fashion. 

The young Plutarch seems to have been very serious about the 
speculations he develops, but at the level author-reader an ironic interpre- 
tation is asked for, I believe, as much of chapters 8-16 (387E-391E) seems to 
have been written tongue in cheek (as may e.g. appear from the brief 
exchange between “Plutarch” and Eustrophus at 391BC concerning Plato's 
alleged embarassment at discovering that someone must have anticipated his 
speculations on the number five). Things are put into perspective by 
Ammonius, Plutarch’s master, who himself acknowledges the great value of 
mathematics for philosophy, but mildly reprimands the young men Plutarch 
and Eustrophus by dryly pointing out that many numbers would lend 
themselves to similar exultant praise and enthusiastic speculation?. The text 
shows, I think, that the Academic fashion is characterised by a playful 
approach to such matters as Eustrophus and the young Plutarch discuss. 
Plutarch, on the other hand, through his authorial comment at 391E, 
intimates that mathematics must not be dismissed entirely, as Ammonius IS 
said “to have plainly held that in mathematics is contained not the least part 
of philosophy’. When Ammonius subsequently develops his own - 
theological — explanation of the Delphic E, no play or irony appears to 
interfere with his account. Speaking about the Delphic God, Being and the 
One, his tone is definitely reverential’. Indeed, Ammonius’ speech that 
concludes the treatise is commonly supposed to be an expression of 
Plutarch's deepest metaphysical and theological views!®. It is all the more 


8 65 'Apnpibvioc, Gre OT] zat ctos ov tò gavhótatov £v paðnyatzi gogo: noen, 
Dou te totg Aevopévors xai euxev "os SLOV TQOG OUT kav gab cave yelv tois y Go, 
mv óu rëm aordpdv SE oùx Ohiya Bovkopévots Erawvelv zui vuvelv TAQESEL 

uaest. conv. 740AB. SÉ KK 
gen (fuels 88 átv cyreiPopevor TOV deov gu qauév, oe Ginn vo dypevdi € 
uóvrv LOVE xtooorxovoav tijv TOU etvar ttooodyooevotv &aoóibóvtez); 393A (Ödev ov 
Gatóv tow èni tod övtoç dé yey, Ws Hv T] Zotar); 393D (oov); 394C; D. 
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remarkable, therefore, that these metaphysical speculations appear to be 
inextricably linked to Academic themes. Not only does the speech contain a 
rather extensive exposé of a Heraclitean-styled flux theory (ch. 18; 392A- 
392E)! — which seems to have been an integrant part of Academic 
philosophy? and which for Ammonius inspires the conclusion that our 
senses tell us nothing about being behind appearances"? — but Ammonius 
twice, at the beginning and at the very end of his speech (392A; 394C), links 
the Delphic ei, interpreted as “Thou art”, a ritual form of address to God, to 
that other Delphic maxim and New Academic dictum véi oaùtóv. Both 
are related as greeting and response: the God welcomes the visitor with 
“Know thyself”, which may be regarded as a recommendation of Academic 
reverential caution (evAGPeta), to which we, the faithful, reply with “Thou 
art", which expresses both our awe and the limitation of our human 
knowledge in respect to the unspeakable transcendence of God", The two 


maxims are each other's counterpart; they form an antithesis but are at the. 
same time in accords. 


In an outstanding, lucid article H.G. INGENKAMP has characterised 
Plutarch's reverential attitude toward the divine with the term oeuvórns!®, 
INGENKAMP explains how oeuvre is linked to sceptical themes (1985, p. 
29; 38). Truth concerning the gods is a matter of truthfulness; it is not 
objective truth in a correspondence model, but rather a subjective attitude. 
Zenvórs — awe, reverence, piety, or "sublimeness" one might say" — 


© See e.g. DECHARME 1904, p. 414; 478; DEL RE 1950, p. 35; FLACELIERE 1974b, p. 10-11; 
WHITTAKER 1969; VALGIGLIO 1989, p. 260; LILLA 1992, p. 14-15. 

n Cf. HERSHBELL 1977, p. 184-185, 

V See also ARNIM 1888, p. 95-96: SEPP 1893, p. 115-116. 

D CL supra: p. 101. 

n Cf. ch. 20 (393A-D); 393D (the sun is merely Apollo's image). See also BABUT 1992, p. 
201: "[...] quel peut-être [sic] le sens de l'exposé final d'Ammonios, si ce n'est pas de résoudre 
l'énigme de l'E? N'est-ce pas justement de fournir au dialogue sa conclusion logique, en 
expliquant que l'incapacité de l'homme à comprendre les choses divines vient de la distance 
incommensurable qui sépare la nature humaine, en tant que soumise au changement 
perpétuel du devenir, de la nature divine, seulle immuablement enracinée dans l'Etre? Le 
véritable sujet du dialogue serait alors d'opposer à la transcendance divine, symbolisée par 
PE, les limites de la connaissance humaine, symbolisées par d'autres proclamations 
delphiques, comme les maximes "connais-toi toi-méme" et "rien de trop." 

5 Cf. 394C (the concluding sentence of Ammonius' speech and the treatise): AAG ye t@ et 
TO "om cavtóv" £oié nos aviuxetodar xol toóxov tiv náv ovvadetw’ TÔ pv yàp 
zise «cà GePUOLD 700g tóv Beòv ws Óvta Sia navròs GvaneP~avytat, tò 9 Hrodpvyois 
Zon to Bum tis regi aùtò Pboews xai Godeveias. Cf. infra: p. 185. 

6 See esp. p. 38; 40-44; see also INGENKAMP 1976, p. 549. Compare DILLON 1986, p. 216. 

7 Cf. INGENKAMP 1985, p. 39-40: "Deve parlare delle cose divine, ma non come se fossero 
fatti. Se cid nonostante desidera sapere “la verità sugli dei", deve intendere con “verità” una 
cosa diversa da quella degli ottimisti della teoria della conoscenza. [...] “Verità” dev'essere 
per lui un valore che non si riferisce al rapporto tra stato di fatto e copia, ma solo alla copia; 


"verità" dev'essere un valore immanente del suo pensiero e del suo parlare di dio.” See also 
De def. or. 420C; 426C. D 
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warrants the truthfulness of our views about God. Here the opening chapter 
of De E receives its deeper meaning: God is said to generate himself 
intellectual problems (tas negi Tov Adyov áztootac) in order to stimulate our 
search for truth, our quUiocoqta (384EF; cf. supra: p. 78-80)". The 
mysterious E is such a riddle; "Thou art" is its reverential! answer. 
Following a suggestion made to my by H.G. INGENKAMP, I would like to add 
that dialogue, as a philosophical mode (and accordingly as a literary genre), 
provides the best context for man's search for truth. 

In this vein we may even also assign a deeper meaning to Plutarch's 
comment taüta Aë zxoóc Duc ÉAeyev où maifwv 6 Evoteogos (387F). For 
had Eustrophus not declared: “we must offer to the God the first-fruits of 
our beloved mathematics" (387E: àzráoSaodat t Gem tijs ug 
adnatizijs)? Eustrophus and the young Plutarch genuinely contribute to 
the overall design of the treatise?? and to the general reverential attitude 
towards God. Therefore Eustrophus' "offering" is not to be dismissed 
offhand bv not taking it seriously. 


Similarly in the first Quaestio Platonica Plutarch rejects an interpretation of 
Socrates’ reference to God in terms of mere zaigm and eigovetopar. Such 
an “ironic” interpretation as Plutarch refers to is not unparalleled. We have 
already examined Antiochus’ assumption that Socrates’ profession of 
ignorance should be interpreted as being mere simulation, and we have also 
seen that the anonymous commentator on the Theactetus, when discussing 
the interpretation of Theaet. 150C, i.e. the very text Plutarch examines in his 
first Quaestio Platonica, alludes to an “ironical” interpretation of Socrates’ 
words. All of this seems to confirm that these and similar interpretations 
were common practice to those attacking the New Academic view on 
Socrates. This exegetical tool allowed them to play down the aporetical or 
sceptical side of Socrates and to deny that his mode of practising philosophy, 
consisting in problematising the common unqualified belief in one’s own 
knowledge. constituted a fundamental criticism of human cognition. The 
authority that comes with a Socratic pedigree was at stake in the debate 
between “aporetic”, "ephectic", "zetetic" philosophers and their opponents. 
The claim to this authority was of the utmost importance for their self- 
definition and self-determination as philosophers, which explains why so 
often in these contexts it is stressed what it means for an Academic to be a 
philosopher. 


18 Compare BABUT 1992, p. 200. a 
19 Cf. De E 393A (öotov); 394C (age zai oepaop® reds tov Ücóv). 
2 Cf. INGENKAMP 1985, p. 43 with note 29; BABUT 1992, p. 198-201. 
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At any rate, those wanting to label Socrates' attitude as "ironical" could 
find support in Plato's dialogues (e.g. in Alcibiades’ or Thrasymachus' 
words), not being hampered, probably, by our scholarly conscience, which 
systematically looks for chronological and contextual shifts in meaning. 
However, as I have pointed out, the semiotic changes of the eiowveia 
complex are to be sought rather on the pragmatic than on the semantic level. 
Already Plato in the Apology?! mentions those people who refuse to believe 
Socrates when he proclaims that to renounce his philosophical activity would 
mean disobedience towards God (Ap. 37E: 1@ Değ Gnevdetv opt" &oxiv); 
they were convinced that Socrates was being "ironic". Much later, at the time 
of the polemic concerning the Theaetetus’ purport, a specific brand of 
Platonists also invoked "irony" in order to undermine the New Academic : * 
interpretation of Socrates. But contrary to Socrates’ calumniators, they did. — 
not intend this to imply rebuke in any way. 


B. Blasphemy? 


Plutarch immediately.associates the “ironical” interpretation of Theaet. 
150C with many assertions of Socrates in the same dialogue that may be 
regarded as arrogant and haughty (weyddavya xal oofiaoá, 999C). The 
reader who is familiar with Epicurean polemic, will instantly establish the 
link: uec.avyia ("arrogance", *boasting") figured in the list of reproaches 
against Socrates. The reproach of peyakauyia (or peyadnyoota) coincides, 
as it were, with that of @.atoveict. It was certainly not difficult for readers 
who were ill-disposed towards Socrates and the school that laid claim to his 
legacy to find abundant examples of his pretentiousness and even 
blasphemy. As an example Plutarch cites Theaet. 151C5-D3, a passage 
belonging to the same so-called midwifery section: 


For a great many men, my excellent friend, have got into such a state of mind 
towards me as practically to bite when I remove some silliness of theirs; and 
they do not believe that I am doing this out of benevolence, for they are a long 
way from knowing that no god is malevolent towards men and that neither do 
I do any such deed of malevolence but that it is quite illicit for me to admit 
falsehood and suppress truth?" 


Socrates claims that he regularly deprives others of their silly talk 
(.ijoov), which often provokes a vehement reaction: they would virtually 
bite (oT ateyv@s Saxvewv). Then he likens his practice to a God's and thus 


?! The similarity has been pointed out by CHERNISS (19763, p. 19 note b). 

7 Quaest. Plat. 999D: xoJÀoi yao òh. © Bavpdore, xoóc pe otto Stetéd oa, bor ateyvac 
Ódzvetv, Ereròdv tva Xijoov attóv dqaioópar xai oùx otovrat pe ebvoig voro Out, 
zóooo Övres Tod eidévat Sti otdeig-Beds Sbovous &vügozoiz OW £yà 6vovoiq TOLODTOV 
ovdéev bew, £0. pot yetdds te ovyyoorjoat xai GAndEs àpavioar obSapac Duc. 
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apparently also his own person to a God: “they do not Rede ids. 
doing this out of benevolence, for they are a long way from D a e 
god is malevolent towards men and that neither do [ any such dee o 
malevolence" (transl. GE EE prin a divine decree (Deus) 

ibiting dmit falsehood and suppress truth. l 
recs oat i out, Socrates does not shun such language. I would like 
to indicate three more examples from the Theaetetus: 


(1) 150DE: tijs uévtot parias ó Beds TE vai Evo aiios enu d É 
work and mine"). In affirming that ò Beds is co-responsible for is 
maieutic practice, Socrates repeats his earlier words pareveodat pe Ó 
Beds Avayxacel, YEVVEY Sè dxexd.voev (150C: starting point of Quaest. 

(2) Kr Socrates tells us that his notorious "divine siga” Meca 
been assigned the purely negative role of non-oppositton pepe io ) 
prevents him from accepting certain young men as his pupils, KR giele 
does not interfere in the case of others (tav "élu Dot Sache vet tis 
żuñg ovvovotag zai Duvpaora doavtes, EVLOLS Wë to ia oy ua. 
Sautdviov cutoxmAver cuveival, Éviotg OF EC, zul CLAY OUTOL 
t : ei y > met NS 

(3) SE jm dé pratelav FOOT eyo TE 40i d pýtno £z Gage 
Ñ pèv tõv yuvarxv, EYO dE TOY véov TE zal yevvaiav XAL OOOL AE oi 
(“This midwife’s art is a gift from heaven; my mother had it for SEN 
and I for young men of a generous spirit and for all in OTR m 
dwells”, transl. CORNFORD 1935). This is the dialogue S last sentence but 
one, in which Socrates claims that his maicutic art is a gift from God. 


It should cause no surprise that Socrates’ fellow citizens were offended by 
these and similar statements, which must have seemed irreverential and 
blasphemous to them. l 
Ge can easily understand that all these contentions could rank as 
impious. It would not be difficult to augment the list of similar See 
utterances from other dialogues. I shall add only one more passage. from the 


Alcibiades Maior?: 


(4) Alcib. I 124B-D. Alcibiades has asked to what he should apply himself. 
Socrates' answer implies that both he himself and Alcibiades must figure 
out how they can improve themselves to the utmost. Between them 
there is only one difference: 
SOCR.: My guardian (&nitoozos) is better and wiser than your one, Pericles. 


ALC.: Who is he, Socrates? m 
SOCR.: God, Alcibiades, who until this day would not let me converse wit 
you; and trusting in him I say that through no other man but me will you 


H e , CS » H ~ ar 
attain to eminence. (eds, © AhxiBradn, SOTER GOL te ovz ELC 90 tijoóe THS 
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Yuéeas StakeyBijvar Q zai motevwv Aéyo St f| Exupavera dv’ obdSevocs 
&)J.ov oot foto fj dt’ ROD.) 


ALC.: You are jesting, Socrates. (maiteuc,  Xoxgaec.) 


SOCR.: Perhaps (tows); I am right, however, in saying that we need to take 
pains — all men rather badly, but we two very badly indeed. 
(transl. LAMB 1927) 


Socrates invokes the authority of his divine sign: in the past it had prevented 
him from conversing with Alcibiades. Alcibiades' reaction is sceptical: *you 
are jesting” (zxaíGetz). Socrates does not insist (lows) on his divine tutor, but 
does emphasise that they are both in need of care. 

There can be no doubt that the historical Socrates sincerely believed that his 
mission was in accordance with God's intentions and that a “divine sign" 
interfered with his actions*4, According to Euthyphro Socrates’ claims 
regarding the daimonion, among other things, had led to the charge of 
impicty (Euthyphr. 3B). This point has even more emphasis in Xenophon's 
portrait of Socrates: "Indecd it had become notorious that Socrates claimed 
to be guided by “the daimonion": it was out of this claim, I think, that the 
charge of introducing strange deities arose" (Mem. 1,12), On this 
particular issue Xenophon's account - stressing the similarities with 
commonly accepted mantic practices and oracles — is much more apologetic 
than Plato's. Admitting that already many had written on Socrates’ trial 
and death and had focused on his alleged peyaAnyoeia, Xenophon at the 
outset of his Apologia Socratis declares that he will show that Socrates’ 


3 Ever since D.F.E. SCHLEIERMACHER cast doubt on the authenticity of this dialogue (cf. 
VINK 1939, p. 8-9) there has been an on-going discussion. I mention only VINK 1939 (pro 
authenticity, sce esp. p. 126-131); DE STRYCKER 1942 (see esp. p. 151: Alcib. Fis the work of 
one of Plato's pupils at the time of the redaction of the Leges; it may have been revised by 
Plato. Likewise CLARK 1955); GUNDERT 1954, p. 530 note 16 (contra); FRIEDLANDER II 
1957, p. 213-225: 317-320 (pro): MOTTE 1961 (pro); KRAMER 1964, p. 136-138 (contra); Bos 
1970, p. 82-112: 116-117 (contra); SEGONDS II 1986, p. X, note 2; LEDGER 1989, p. 144 (a 
cautious "pro"). What matters more for my present purpose is that the ancients bad no doubts 
about its authenticity. Polybius considered it one of Plato's works (cf. FRIEDLANDER 1945, p. 
344-348), as did Cicero (cf. VINK 1939, p. 7). The dialogue was part of the Middle Platonic 
canon and was quite popular (cf. DORRIE - BALTES 1993, p. 194-195), especially with the 
"aporetic" Platonists, I would add. It was even recommended as the first dialogue in a reading 
programme for the freshman Platonist. Cf. Albin. Prol. 148,36; 149,35 (and for Neoplatonism: 
cf. Procl. In Alcib. [6,4-10; 11,3-4; Olymp. In Alcib. 114,4). 

?! Cf. GUTHRIE (IIIb) 1971, p. 84: “ [...] that it was something that Socrates himself took 
seriously, and that therefore his educational activities were for him a matter of a genuine 
vocation." 

5 Cf. Mem. 4,8,1; STRAUSS 1972, p. 4. 

% Cf. Mem. 1,1,3-9; GUTHRIE (III.b) 1971, p. 84; STRAUSS 1972, p. 4; 6; 130; GUNDERT 1954, 
P. 513: "Xenophons apologetischer Versuch, die dámonische Stimme, als Weisung des 
generell verstandenen "Daimonion" im Sinn der Gottheit überhaupt, in das traditionelle 


Orakelwesen einzuordnen”. But see-also Plato Apol. 40A: Ñ yàg elwöviá pot tavi] Drop 
danovior. 
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peyaAnyogia was appropriate (Ap. 1-2). Concerning the pronouncement of 
the oracle?, Xenophon’s Socrates argues that it does not imply that he is 
likened to a god, but merely that he surpasses his fellow human beings (Ap. 
15: uè Aë cQ piv oùx elxacev, avdqurwv ÔÈ MOMA@ MOOEZOLVEY 
btEQPEetv). 

Socrates’ alleged jieyaknyogia was obviously also an issue in the 
Hellenistic polemic. His words reported by Plato at Theaet. 150C gave rise to 
criticism, not only because of the method of maieutics as such, but especially 
in view of his claims to a divine inspiration. This is illustrated by a passage 
from the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus. At the lemma Theaet. 
151CD (58,12-23), the very words that Plutarch quotes as being weyahavya 
zai ooftaod, the author first gives a short paraphrase: 


oŭ- | te [5]é Des obdeig | SUov[o]us von: | xor, oùò’ éy@ 0x6 Svo[vloias 
ovdév | xo[i]o?xo doù, Ga | dek ceparodv | abtdy yevdodo- | Say 
(58,28-36). 


No god is malevolent towards men, and neither do I do any such thing out of 
malevolence, but I help men by taking away from them false opinion. 


Then he comments: 


DI T NT . f os? ge A 
óodc | dl Meyer negi tuv- | tod, Ov gaat elow- | vedeodar: óu etzc- | Get 
Q Qt eC 


a H DH D DA * , 
Euvròv De@ | xarà tò eùvoetv rois | &vi)od ots, xai, tò | tovtov ob ttov, | 
Or ov obo o ofge dAndès | depuviser (58,39-49). 
An ove peddos oyy- | yo[glet obte cANDEs | davis t 


Do you see what he says about himself, he who is said to be "ironic"? He likens 
himself to a god in his benevolence towards men, and no less than this in that^ 
he neither admits falsehood nor suppresses truth. 


For the commentator there is no doubt that Socrates likens himself to a 
god (eizater Eavtov Dep)’, and Socrates is held to do so on two accounts: 
(1) because he is kindly disposed towards men and (2) does not admit 
untruth. This contention seems to be incompatible with his usual clowmveta™ 


27 Ap. 14: dveDev 6 "'AnÓXXOV unõéva eiva &vügazov épo quite EdevOeguotegoy jute 
ÓvacuóteQov [u]te oo QOVEDTEQOV. : SAM: 
28 Another possible interpretation is that the second ou corresponds to the first: "(he says) 
that he likens himself to a god ... and also that he neither admits falsehood etc. ct. 
BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 425. Strictly speaking, in that case it is only on account of his 
benevolence that Socrates is said to liken himself toa god. ` 
29 Cf. BASTIANINI - SEDLEY 1995, p. 543-544: "il passo veniva inteso come se Socrate dicesse: 
‘Nessun dio à malevolo; dunque (i.e. per imitare dio) neppure io sono malevolo. 

3 The relative clause Sv gaow elgwveteotat has an adversative value, as appears from the 
context: docs ti Meyer neol Eavtod emphasises the unusual of his contention. given his 
habitual modesty. 


i 
— —— 
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— here etgwveveota is to be interpreted as an attitude of modesty3!. There 
is no criticism implied in the commentator's treatment of this passage. 

In that respect things are more complex in Proclus' commentary on Alcib. 
I 105C6-D5. Proclus gives some consideration to the question whether 


Socrates’ pedagogical promises reveal overconfidence and even arrogance 
or not: 


But let us once more enquire into the former question, whether Socrates is not 
engaging in a rash venture (Boaoù xodyna), by promising that he is able to 
provide such benefits (roof xatenayyedAdpevocg óbvaoDat magaoyxeiv); 
for this promise is not in keeping with Socrates’ character (rotto y&o où xatà 
tò Xooanzóv (tos 16 Ardenne uc), 

(155,17-20 SEGONDS II 1986, transl. O'NEILL 1971, slightly modified) 


Proclus remarks that Socrates' rash promise does not fit his usual manner - 


his modesty, one may presume - but he does not reprove him on that 
account: 


To this in turn we must reply that big talk is appropriate for the philosopher 
when it is in season (Ört tQ (quU.ooóqq xooor|xet TO peyudnvyogeiv, Stav 1) 
tovtov xaipóc). (155,20-22) 


"Big talking" is permissible for the philosopher, provided that he picks the 
opportune moment. This condition of respecting the xatgds is identical to 
Xenophon's justification of Socrates’ peyadnyogia. As an example of 
admissible use of peyaknyooia Proclus cites the very Theaetetus text 
(151CD) discussed by Plutarch and Anon. in Theaet. It is appropriate for the 
petgvttzóz, whose duty it is to distinguish fertile ideas from mere images and 
impostures, to usc peyahnyooia in the contacts with his pupils, in order to 
obtain good results. Plato's Apology provides Proclus’ second example 
(notably 30CD). After these examples from other dialogues Proclus returns 
to the text of Alcib. I and praises Socrates’ circumspection and prudence in 
this matter. : 

The passage which gave rise to this elaboration, Alcib. I 105C6-D5, is also 
treated in the commentary of Olympiodorus. The latter, clearly drawing on 
Proclus’ commentary?! (either directly or indirectly?), asks himself how 


9! Cf. H. TARRANT 1983b, p. 166-167 note 56. 

* Procl. Jn Alcib. 1 155,25-28 (SEGONDS II 1986): Spee yao TH pareuvxd, TH xoti TÖV 
TE yovipov hóywv xai TOV á&vejuaitov, WEdS TOV purevópevov Obtos 6 toóxos tfj; varmoews, 
Wa tt «ai dedoy Sid rijs patetas. 

93 CHERNISS (1976a, p. 20 note b), ignoring the Proclus passage, only mentions as parallels to 
Plutarch's text the anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus and the two Olympiodorus 
texts. 

M Cf. SEGONDS 1 1985, p. LXXIV-LXXV. Olympiodorus' commentary is to be dated approx- 
imately to 560 (SEGONDS I 1985,-p. LXX; WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - SEGONDS 1990, p. 
XVII-XXI), Proclus! between 440 and 480 (SEGONDS I 1985, p. XLII). 
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Socrates’ apparent haughtiness can be reconciled with his etowveia (here 
understood as modesty)? and equally justifies Socrates’ behaviour by 
referring to the xaigds (53,9: oidev ovv 6 Lwxgarns v AOD 
ueyaooonoveiv). The first example Olympiodorus quotes is once again 
Theaet. 151CD**. That Socrates here appears to assume the role of God (tà 
de® cvvéta&ev Eavtdv) is to be explained in relation to his maieutic task (/n 
Plat. Alcib. 52,21-53,17)7". Further in his commentary Olympiodorus returns 
once again to the Theaetetus passage, notably at lemma 124A8: TMevdouevos 
éuol te xai vp £v AeAqoic, to which Olympiodorus remarks (173,22-174.1): 
“he ranks himself with the god; he often does so” (ouvtattet Eavtov tà 
Deg, moAhkazod Aë toto motel). Subsequently the author cites, among 
other texts, 7/ieaet. 151D. 

That the Theaetetus was held to be a serious testimony to the divine 
involvement with Socrates' philosophical practice appears also from one of 
Epictetus’ Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae (Epictetus' discourses 
published by his pupil), notably Diss. 3,21, entitled Toos TOUS EVYAOhWS EXL 
tò oogtoteúerv Eozoptevous (“To those who enter light-heartedly upon the 
profession of lecturing"). It is a plea for true philosophical teaching as 
opposed to the shallowness and uncaringness of sophistry. True 


5 Olymp. In Platonis Alcib. 5221-536: Kai dxogoù LEV, TEMTOV pèv aö o Xeon 

Zug peyRogonovel, Ó zavragod Clou, MEL OU ELO, "att dé aot i riod via 

epa vri, d Xiyaparec": ó Xépov cel pupdev eidévar, pyòéva duöctazerv, dO zui ó Droz 6 èv 

Aedoïs Su regi ebro’ öt “avSodv üaxüvrov Zoxoutus goydraros” Öre ov myvi nóvov 

dé gos taŭta Blees xai qvi), dà mme xa Evidiens. UTHTEOY otv zs TOLOTTOS OV 

tvtadda toruŭta qoovet, HÓVOS Excerqe)).ópevoc duvaucdat TEQLTOLELY TH do ovventv. `. 

% [n Plat. Alcib. 53,10-17: otov Ev Ordattrjto xomiy tušas Eavtov tov vovo zal 

àvejuaiwv yov quoi ott "Deos 200 dvavous ovdsis avdoQorm oùòt Ève dvovoig Toro 

HED, COAG por wetdós te ouyswoijoat zat andes depeviour otócpós Depuróv . Wot 209 

ivraida to Den ovvéragev Eavròv Elo “Deos "og dvovors ovdrig avbowrp ovde E70 

óvovoiq otóepuq Toto dem", om 

7 Olymp. does not expressly state that this constitutes the Senge, but this is obvious given 

the parallels with Proclus. The similarities between the two commentaries regarding this item 

are striking: ; . i 

- the issue is Socrates’ peyalyyooetv and ènayyéhheoða (Procl.) or peyaogonpovety and 
ènúyyelna (Olymp.); , or A . 

- Proclus opposes this to "Socrates usual manner" Lou xat TO Zowoanzov "los TO 
éndyyehia), Olympiodorus explicitly mentions “his irony we are familiar with" (Ñ ei@dvia 
elowveia, an allusion to Resp. 1 337A); the aporia is similar in both cases; E [n 

- the zatgós argument is supposed to justify Socrates (Olymp. offers two additional Avoets 
— cf, WESTERINK 1956, p. 35; SEGONDS II 1986, p. 220 with note 2 p. 380): 

- besides the text under consideration (Alcib. I 105CD) both commentators adduce two 
additional texts —the same: Apol. 30CD and Theaet. 151CD. Discussing the latter text both 
authors refer to Socrates' duty to distinguish fertile ideas from mere images and 
impostures. (Olympiodorus' treatment of Apol. 30CD is much more elaborate than 
Proclus). : , , SEW 

38 Compare the explanation at 174,2-6: oútwg £v TH zagóvet Our óyo OUVETATTEY EAUTOY TO 

And) eve dverSiwv toig Aaxedaytoviots tò qU.oyoriiatov (THY yko Ó yonopòs doveis zeelt 

aùtõv “å quoyonioobva tv Xxágrav Alt, hho dé x OvdEV"). 
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philosophical teaching is only possible with God as a guide (3,21,11: 8eóv 
Tyeuóva — cf. 3,21,13). Philosophical instruction is not a common thing, it is 
great, it is mystical, and not given to every man®. Wisdom alone is perhaps 
not sufficient; above all things the teacher must have God to advise him to 
occupy his office, as God advised Socrates to practise elenctics*?. The words 
ovveoúhevev tijv eheyxtixivy ywoav éyetv (“he advised him to take the 
elenctic office") are reminiscent of Plutarch’s account in Quaest. Plat. 14, It 
is probable that Epictetus is referring to Theaet. 1SOB-151D, or, at any rate, 
to the idea of the elenctic Socrates inspired by his divine sign, which has been 
determined to a large degree by the Theaetetus. Elsewhere Epictetus cites 
Plato's Apology as evidence for the daimonion*. It is clear that Epictetus 
truly admired Socrates — as most Stoics did? — and that he displays a 
sympathetic attitude to Socrates' declarations about his divine vocation. 
Elenctics is regarded by Epictetus to be one of the philosopher's most 
important duties. i 


Obviously there existed a tradition countering the reproach of boasting in 
respect to Socrates’ words at Theaet. 151D. In the evidence I have adduced 
the advocates of Socrates were invariably confronted with the same aporia: 
Anon. in Theaet. and Olympiodorus make the observation that Socrates’ 
words seemingly contrast with his usual etowveta (“modesty”), Proclus 
refers to tò Xeoauzóv nos. Plutarch too mentions eigwvevecdar, albeit 
in a different sense. In his first Quaestio Platonica he disputes the “ironical” 


9 321.7: iva toti tò moäypa, peorióv Lot, oÙy ws EtTUZEV OLSE t(p TUZOVTL ócóopiévov, 
* 321.17-19: (07 OUDE coqóv Elvan tvyóv EEaoxel TOS TO EmyLEAND vue véwv det 68 xai 
TOOZELOOTHYTE riva eiva vcl EmtTNOELOTHTE TOs TOTO, vi] TOV Aia, xai oðpa Moov xdi 16 
závtov TOV Prov OupPovdEtvery TabTHY THY ZHOUV STEIN, OS Toxodter ovvefjotAevev 
tiv ELEYATIZI yooav čyriv, bs Atoyévet tijv Buoweahy zal Expte], cg Zrvovt tiv 
rdw zai doypanzryy. 

*" Esp. 999EF and 1000C (eizóttoz  Deòs dzezóXvorv abróv bayvejua xai wevói] xai 
BiB yevvav, Eër SE tols Glous ayxate towwdta doEatovras). There is yet 
another link between Epict. Diss. 321 and the Quaest. Plat. 1, at least in the Wortlaut. 
Compare Diss. 321,7 xoood ow àv mov xai 'Avtutéroov xai 'Aoyeórpiou goedv with 
Quaest. Plat. | 999E tote gooey ovvén yeveodut ooqioróv. (note that the Stoics Antipater 
and Archedamus are called principes dialecticorum in Cic. Acad. 2, 143; see also Diog. Laert. 
7,68; POHLENZ I 1948, p. 180). Plutarch uses good with the meaning "rich crop, profusion”. 
See p. 103 note 106. Epictetus uses the word in the sense of "flood of words, rhetorical 
impetus" (cf. SCHWEIGHAUSER 11.2 1799, p. 718). If the text of Epictetus is dependent on the 
same tradition, one must assume that one of the authors has either made an allusion with 
deliberate distortion of meaning, or interpreted gogá inaccurately. That there is a tradition 
behind Epictetus’ discourse may appear from the intriguing similarity between 321,16 and 
Olymp. In Plat. Alcib. 1534-5. Likening the false philosopher to someone miming the manner 
of the hierophant, Epictetus asks: goat etotv ai gwvai attai soft aras; Olympiodorus, on 
the other hand. in respect to the oracle proclaiming Socrates as the wisest of men, remarks: 
ot zwi) póvov dégos ratta EXeyev zai qovij. dlù otv xai evdews. 

Diss. 3,1,19 (referring to Plato Apol. 28E, 29C and 30A). 

“ Cf. DORING 1979 (on Epictetus: p. 43-79); LONG 1988a, p. 150. 

H Cf. DORING 1979, p. 74. Be 
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cing into account 
interpretation of Socrates’ words at Theaet. eT ad pari Pun 
this fairly well-evidenced tradition one may safe y Ces SE 5 
Socrates against the allegation of peyahnyoota. i pe ue 
x felt to be mainly Epicurean. It is also noteworthy s 
dio ws logue, an ancient list of Plutarch's writings, contains the tit es 
at S stt EH works in defence of Sonnes: LISP Pee i 
` a See rc and L190 Tegi tijs Xozodrovs KATA NPLOEWS™. As to the 
m a ware we can only make conjectures, but their apologetic 
Mel anes A doubted. It is also probable de Se GE 
: i 1 1 3 [^X dä) >» e 

Sve in these treatises — if indee they were ge 

E de Kë similar to that of the first Quaestio Platonica. 


ae? H H 
C. Aninternal or external stimulus? Socrates’ daimonion 


wA 
In asserting that Socrates did not use the name of Qe eee SN ^ 
Plutarch is fundamentally E Zeg Dende 
1 1 > ple POM c S x 
s puc shag naires ia external influence, such as a god dre 
edes dif divine cause (16TEQOV ovv tv een (vot [...] Beor 
ac a € ; ES Me rues 
zoogetre, 1j DelOv vt xat SCAPOVLOV Ws cdaydas phate ^ Ge 
“In the first case Deós would refer to an det o EE oo 
called divine. Just like Mu n Ad podes iu ped 
i and Heraclitus, W 4 at Du 
ee eroi would mean that it is his own EEN En 
enn the role of midwife and prevents him from TES beget gd z 
ETAN i is Id be that his nature is more discerning than fer 
mee GER? S Wer ay ovoay - this antithesis? is of course directly 
GEN E and yevvav). The facul 3e aa KS së 
oly disti tions (tò %QUTLZOV) is rational and is called divine in Plz d 
se wee faculty of “procreation” belongs to the utterly irrationa x à 
D A Usually Plutarch integrates the Platonic bi- and tripartition of tne 


e ^ y „te H t7; oUs. Cf. 
To the same context ma have belonged L70, y TEQ TOU TWiatwvos © Ph 


e ion d 2 : 207-209; GUNDERT 
rep de dei views on the daimonion’s nature see orte al p. 96; 20 
1954, esp. p. 524-525; DE STRYCKER - SLINGS 1994, p. 153-1 T mit 
4T 999DE: xóteQov obv TV éavtod qUotw ws a dpi sud Me peren viia 
. d D msi DÉI H e - 6 tóc o 1 c i Q v 
- 1xeo Mévavògog "Ó vols yao NOVO NESS S S oo Ts 
chee ee xai ðupóvov Oe Ging atov Uqnyodro Zoz9ttt 
civ”, d e 
d del ch 3 - dto à 7 , A xov 'Hocz).etov, 
d CLA S anita 25, 185,23-24: hôos yag Avbqutmy xata TOV HS 
Saipwv, TOUTEOTL PUG. — : 
a ROMANG'S interpretation of 999D is obviously wrong. 
"la stessa sua natu quant pereng R SEET 
ZOLTIAUTEOAY fj YOVILWTEQAY (1965, p. 120). “~ j H 
50 See e.g. Plut. De an. procr. 1029E. 


Zorte ovaay De 


as is apparent from his paraphrase 


i i giudizi i creatività 7, , 
ra in quanto fornita di une superiore facoltà di giudizio edi H catie ga 


Pe 


d? 
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soul with the Aristotelian division into five faculties®*. If indeed such a 
scheme is read into this passage, yovyurwtéocv then refers to the lowest of the 
five parts or faculties (the deentixov or qvuzóv), and «ouixoéoav to the 
highest, rational faculty (the Xoyuouzóv). According to De an. procr. 1024B 
the zotuxóv53 is the faculty that brings men in contact with the noetic world. 
In the composition of the soul voüg is the part of divine provenance, The 
lowest Aristotelian faculty of the soul is called "completely devoid of 
reason" in De virtute morali (442BC), which means that it is utterly 
unsubmissive and deaf to reason, whereas the so-called “affective” part (tò 


za0nzóv), while having no reason of its own, is still usually capable of 
listening to reason. 


However, although Plutarch acknowledges that part of our nature is 
divine in essence and origin», he is little inclined to endorse the interpre- 
tation that Socrates is in this context referring to his own soul. The second 
option, that Socrates is speaking about a truly external influence, is given 
much more attention. Already the fact that Plutarch, in using the words 


2 See the references in CHERNISS 19762, p. 20 note a. To which may be added, with regard 
to TO zouizóv, Arius Didymus ap. Stob. 2,117,1 1-15. 

5* Cf. De E 390F and De def. or. 429E; De virt. mor. 442BC; Quaest. Plat. 9, 1007E-1009B; 
DASSARITIS 1889, p. 22; VERBEKE 1960, p. 239; PINNOY 1968a, p. 125-128; CHERNISS 1976a, 
p. 20 note a (CHERNISS's text suggests that Plutarch called the lowest part also the fifth — not 
rightly so, as the highest part is invariably considered to be the fifth); OPSOMER 1994b (more 
accurate than 19942), p. 511-523: 542-546. 

55 Plutarch is not consistent in his terminology. Usually the z0ittaóv is the cognitive faculty 
as such, encompassing also tò zat zÓv, as this has its own epistemological function: cf. De 
an. procr. 1012F; 1023D; 1024E. In Quaest. Plat. 999DE it clearly refers to vovg alone. 

S Cf. Quaest. Plat. 2, 1001B (£veouv abtQ polga 024] Gwotytog xai Deróttog, fjv ó Beds 
tyzutéometoey ag’ Eavtod tij ty); 1001C (1 òè qpeyr vod peraoyotoa zai Aoywopod xal 
Gonovias, oùz Eeyov Got, tod Deoù póvov GAG xai pégog, OVS Oz atrtot GA ot abtod 
zai ES acto? yéyovev); Quaest. Plat. 4, 1003A; De an. procr. 1016C (6 deds [...] tò voeoòv [...] 
o" «crop ztaoagyrov); 1023D; 1024C; 1026E (tot Aë vob petéoyev Gao rijs xorittovog 
àp7ijs &ryevonévov). Cf, Plato Tim. 36E-37A. See also Quaest. Plat. 3, 1002E with CHERNISS 
19762, p. 46-47 note b; De sera num. 559D; Alen. Didask. 169,18-32; THEVENAZ 1938, p. 71; 
SCHOPPE 1994, p. 169-173; OPSOMER 1993a, p. 153-154; 1994b, p. 270-276; 476. 

55 Cf. Tim. 90A: tò òt dij zegt toD zUQLMTELTOU nag Hiv Poyijs ciðovs Siavoeiodat det tijde, 
©: doa avto daiptova Des Excotw 6£6oxev, TodtO 6 ët papev oixetv pv Nov ÈT Gxow tH 
dopat, TOs SE TH £v OLEAVO ovyyéveruv dz yis Tits atogtv ws Övrag qvtóv ot Eyyetov 
dda oteaviov, doddtata )£yovrez, Compare Posidonius frg. 187 KIDD = Galen De plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. 56,4 (tò ài] tv naðõv oi, tovtéot tijg te àvopol.oyias xai tod 
zazodaipovos Diop, TO pì) xarà züv Exeodat tH Ev abro daipove ovyyevel te Óvtt xai HV 
Ópoiuv gúotv Eyovu 1H tóv S).ov zóopov 8torzobvu z1), and SVF III 4 = Diog. Laert. 7,88 
(eivat A aùtò totto tijv 100 ečðaipovoç dorti]v xai eteorav fiov, Stav távra zoittqtat 
zard tjv oepgwviav rob zag’ Zeg Òuipovos xoóg tv ro Tov Ölwv downroù 
Boi nov). Cf. Kipp II(ii) 1988, p. 676: “The Diogenes passage seems to stress the outside 
agency and its will (Bov).notc), the law of Zeus. Posidonius stresses the internal daimon”; p. 
677: “It seems highly probable that Posidonius knew and had in mind the Timaeus passage. A 
development of the Tim. passage is also seen in Plutarch's myths in De Facie, De Sera and De 


Genio, in the last of which daijwv is equated with vots as distinct from other aspects of the 
soul.” ae 
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Seidv u zai Samdviov ws das aitov, is alluding to Plato's Apology 
(31C8-D1: Ogióv tt xai Gautóvtov)** is an indication that he believes ak 
be the right context for Socrates’ words. Moreover this is GE With 
Plutarch's account?! in De genio Socratis, where he deals extensively with 


the nature of Socrates' daimonion. l i 
Several scholars have noted? that Plutarch often attributes a role to 


56 Perhaps Plutarch is alluding at the same time to Alcibiades’ d A oed e 
Symp. 219C: roum tà darovien Hg jos. This See it y eus n d 
a purely literary nature, as it is exactly not Plutarch's intention SR r E c s dh Peu 
but rather to an external influence on his conduct. The element ws Ou stresses the $ 
HA ic” character of this influence. " hes in 
incidere distinction between God and “daemon is far Pa pct ar ipe hd s 
kind of "contradictions", see NIKOLAIDIS 1991 (as contrasting sam oe P a iis ës 
60). On the other hand, this lack of rigor in his use of these terms wn i. we ne Gë we 
the prescription of the Apology that the daimonion où xooro£zel (see text). ME ae nd 
rigour in Platonic terminology SC, ax. Tyr. 21,4,70-71: Ein yag tot tà TE CPL, AOR i} 
voné Devürotu aeiopa [drove l 
ia abere iei (see P SE not in the mythical part: cf. ARNIM 1921, p. 
22: BECK 1953, p. 69; BABUT 1983, p. 205. NERIS 
* as A NR been the object of intensive study. For the Siti ac a = e bes 
1892, p. 102-108, BOCK 1910; ARNIM 1921; and the summary in Wc Ki T tep. p-3 : A Se 
the Timarchus myth see MÉAUTIS 1950; HAMILTON 1934; HAS 973. die is ipt SR 
concerning the overall interpretation of the dialogue, notably anouk Ge ee 
HIRZEL OI 1895, p. 151) and ZIEGLER (1951, col. 841) deplore s ER 
LATZARUS (1920, p. 1012) and VERNIERE (1977, p. 93) claim that the true SCH E i > en 
in the historical narration. CORLU (1970, p. 89), on the other Hand, pus Pooh S o à d 
aspect into the background, focuses on i sehen A es eia m A: 
‘onneet the historical and the theoretical constituents. RAT | y $1 : 1975, 
apice Ga Ge 61) claims that the theme of liberation ts € Wee 
Thebes is a symbol for the liberation of the soul, notably n Ie E Eg 
(POURRAT - DES PLACES 1950. p. 98-109; 137; 212. Compare BEC K des E. in Apoc. 
the “Zwiespältigkeit seiner Seele, in der der altererbte Logos Br Erst Es ré ee? i 
mit dem geheimnisdurchwirkten Lebensgefühl einer späteren zen Bag Ce SE s 
psychologic explanation for POURRAT S interpretation is to be ea Se S FN biting a 
TI. According to RILEY (1977, esp DET siso MEAUTI os p20! and 
practical way of life can be reconcile with the the oe ege oe s EH iem 
» balanced view of Mameli Lattanzi 1933, p. 87-92. HERSHBELL (1988, p. 3/9). ving 
Een gen the control of the passions, which appears to be important CS chord 
liberation as for Socrates’ susceptibility to the daemonic influence. BABUT (1 : e EE 
1988), on the other hand. asserts that Plutarch wants to show the superiority o the E pond d 
over the practical way of life, and their being irreconcilable (this thesis 6 aca g s 
BARIGAZZI 1988b, p. 412-413; HERSHBELL 1938. p. 378 and BABUT's iege m eee 
note 2). Moreover it is BABUT's thesis that the various nemon pet gis m i 
exclude one another, but are to eia EE a CAP xn E ifs Eër 
B L IL 1895, p. 157-160: SOU 2a, p. 115- 53- ` 
Gë EE A p. 192; 199; 1996, p. 121; 114-115 note 6; dips 
p. 123-124. According to BARIGAZZI the unity of the work is incarnated in pode dips ef 
Epaminondas, whose conduct makes him, as it were, into a second ee a P- Ss 
419-420). Finally I would like to point "i hay s Ge SEH 1991: 1996) focused o 
istorical vs. " ological” time, the relation time- ,). og 
yee 1920, e? 117-118; SOURY 1942a, p. 122 note 1: CORLU 1970, p. 50; 
CHERNISS 1976a, p. 21 note e; HERSHBELL 1988, p. 379. 
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Socrates’ Satpdviov that goes beyond the “orthodox” theory of the Apology, 
where a merely negative role of non-opposition is assigned to the “divine 
sign” (31D). Also, Plutarch’s use of $qnynoaro (999E) apparently implies 
an activity of the Sdauoviov which surpasses the merely apotropaic. One way 
to see this is to say that the context of the first Quaestio naturally suggested 
the more positive role attributed to Socrates’ sign: the fact that Plutarch uses 
a verb such as tgnyéopat in connection with Socrates’ divine sign is the mere 
consequence®! of the assumption he makes in the course of this Quaestio that 
the word Deóc used by Socrates in the Theaetetus can be substituted with 
datoviov®™, so that the words pratotodat pèv &xéAevosv £tégovc, AVTOV Aë 
yevväv àzxezo).voev would be correctly interpreted as being said implicitly 
of the óautóviov9, On the other hand, the role attributed to the Óautóvtov 
in this first Quaestio Platonica is not unparalleled in Plutarch's ceuvre. In his 
other works as well, Plutarch does not comply with the restrictions on the 
role of the 6cijióviov specified in the Apology. From De genio Socratis (esp. 
580D; 581B; D) one may infer that Plutarch simply took for granted the 
double function of the óouióviov. without making a problem of it. 
Moreover, contrary to what is commonly assumed, I think that Plato himself 
was not always a strict observer of what he stated in the Apology“. 

Xenophon, at any rate, tended to assign an exhortative as well as a dissuasive 

role to the datroviov™, 

The contributions of the various interlocutors in De genio are not 
fundamentally inconsistent with each other, at least as far as the fundamental 


*) This is strictly observed by Cicero, De div. 1,122, and by Anon. in Theaet. 56,42-47. 

6 This has apparently been overlooked by SOURY (19422, p. 122 note 1), FLACELIERE (1943, 
p. 91). CoRLU 1970, p. 50), CHERNISS (1976a, p. 21 note e), and HERSHBELL 1988, p. 379. 

~ Compare BABUT 1983, p. 205. 

** See also Quaest. Plat. 1 1000C: £izÓtoz o Deds erexo).voev avtOv [...] yevváv, EhEygeuv òè 
tov org Wvayzace [...]. 

5 Pace ARNIM 1921, p. 22, who unquestioningly assumes that Plutarch follows the theory of 
Plato's Apology. I have examined the De genio’s theory in this respect elsewhere: cf. 
OPSOMER 19972, p. 117-118. 

® As I have argued elsewhere (1997a, p. 115-121), mainly on the basis of Phaedr. 242BC 
(with Hermias Jn Plat. Phaedr. 67,24-27 COUVREUR; GRISWOLD 1986, p. 256 note 17), Theaet. 
151A, and also two dialogues whose authenticity is not undisputed, Theages and Alcib. I (with 
Proclus Jo Platonis Alcibiadem 1 80,5-7 and 93,13-17 - despite 83,6-7). 

*5 Cf. GUTHRIE (II.b) 1971, p. 83-84. Xen. Mem. 1,1,4; 43,12; 4,8,1. HERSHBELL (1988, p. 
366-367; 380; cf. SOURY 1942a, p. 122-123) posits the influence of Xenophon's description of 
the Ócajióviov to explain Plutarch's account. But see JOYAL 1993, p. 102-103. However, the 
influence of Xenophon on the later Platonic presentation of Socrates in general may have 
been greater than is commonly - see e.g. LONG 19883, p. 154 - assumed; cf. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 
51; VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 257 note 74. I would like to add that the portrait of the “(New) 
Academic" Socrates depends mainly on Plato's dialogues. Xenophon's Socrates never makes 
a general profession of ignorance, nor does his wisdom involve in any way a disavowal of 
positive knowledge (VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 254; 1993, p. 40-41). On the other hand, as 
we have seen, Xenophon deals with Socrates’ alleged peyadnyogia that was to figure also in 
the debates between Academics and Epicureans. See also Cic. Brutus 292. 
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uestion of the conversation is concerned, the existence and the nature of 
te rapports between man and the divine, that is®?. Galaxidorus started the 
discussion exclaiming that it is difficult to find a man untainted with conceit 
and superstition (579F: a> ëoyov &otiv ebgeiv dvéoa nadagevovta tÚgov 
viui e a A traits of character unfitting to a philosopher (580A). 
Socrates was much more philosophical in his instruction and speech, opting 
for simplicity and sincerity, which he regarded as hallmarks of the See (en 
aehés toOto xai &xAaotov we &Aevü£otov xai Hadtota iov d)ambeiaz 
éħóuevoc), and leaving the humbug to the nar (tov P ven P di vg 
s 3 3 s, = 20 i 
i (ac eis ooqtot&c drooxeddaas, . The 
xaxvóv quU.ocooqíagc Eig TOUS gp 
i i d vhether the latter's account doe 
interrupts Galaxidorus asking v | e unt b 
at to Socrates’ reverence for things divine, thus CRE Ss KE 
brought by Meletus, notably that Socrates by his utterances a ise e 
daimonion showed disrespect towards the gods. a Gr ani yi 
i S i emphasising the differen etw 
Galaxidorus, who continues iud - 
decordayiovia and the pursuit of truth relying on E M 
i STE Nv Ghijderav, 580C). As is pointed out by BABUT?, 
vipovu. gecévat thy ol hse lo. 
; AE GE t disavowed by Plutarch an g 
Galaxidorus’ “rationalism” is no disavow JE S 
5 menti Simmias’ approach, which will offe 
regarded as complementary to | dés Vh Potter d 
esie of Socrates' daimonion that is presumably closest to Plutarch's own 
onvictions?!, | z 
: Subsequently Theocritus likens the daimonion to a light show ing Socrates 
the way in matters dark and inscrutable to human Som (£v i nus 
dijo xai xoóg avdowxivyy dovAXvyGorots qoóvijiv)?, and lending 


áj e " Au 
T 1983, p. 205. See also 1969a, p. 430-435; 1984; 1988. Vr lr 
s Semi Pbi mention of Socrates’ truthfulness M simplicity (580B: oe FE: 
rhc T se ffectation and boasting (tugot zevoù xui zóuzov). 
UunLOTYTOS) as opposed to hollow aff e (582B: àtuqia xei der edeic). 
axidorus' paraphrase of Polymnis' words (582B: « pi x d 
P peo Cf. SouRy 1922, p. 117; BABUT 1988, p. 393-394. TOES 
™ B ABUT 1988 p. 401: "[...] la théorie de Galaxidóros sur le démon n'est pus a E 
appell des compléments et des rectifications, qui seront apportés dans la deuxieme p 
la discussion philosophique, en Eier ue Simmias [...]. 
E - 60; HANI 1980, p. 54. ` MODE" 
S a Gites wards: £v toig dots xal ees ko ea : Fc] 
sio he teke i ith Gtexpd d not with the subsequent Qozi|v £: : el. 
is to be taken syntactically with átexjáorotc, and : iod EE 
: These various speculations on the na ) ates 
ARNIM 1921, p. 5; CORLU 1970, p. 48). ) s nra caen 
ivine si i ' of the Stoic theory of action, such as GQ} ]ando 
divine sign make use of the terminology o | a oe ae Ep 
` 588F-589B; cf. 581B): see Plut. De virt. mor. : EIU specs 
Col ee. ps.-Plut. Plac. las ed DG nie oti, ou A And basal 
;Ci l. 1138; KRAMER 1971, p. 43. It wou ` ! i 
Friede enr p. 5-6: Posidonius as source for deed rcge di dn. OB 
: Stoic source. Pace FRIEDLANDER sip: 39.f. s ca 
ee eee with note 63. Compare NIKOLAIDIS 1991, p. 167. bos Se 
between the try vixÓV and the dteyvov yévoc uavuzi|s is Stoic as well. GC Goy Ge 
poesi Homeri 212; BOCK 1910, p. 42-43; ARNIM 1921, p. 6-7; DORING 1979, p. 


mom — aee 


Socratic philosophy addresscs itself to others, t 
examination (xovg à. ove éSercetwv), time and ag 
Practice is to make them free of conceit, error and bo 
TAVOY zi d.atoveias) and of bei 
themselves and also to their companions ( 
abrois eita xui toig ovvovotv). All of the 1 
fill young men full of self-conceit 

(Sof000¢ius) and encourage them to 
disputations. In order to cure their victi 


5 This originally 
S.v.): Stob. 2,87,16 = SV 
[= DG p. 326a.3-8 = SVF II 966]. 

H Cf. ó òè xoeittovoç vote (588E); 6xó vob 
Leod DGoc Be Éqazttopéviz (589B). This terminology 


* SOURY 1942a p. 122 and 126 
D particular the influence of Symp. 203A. 
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divine sanction to his decisions (1godtoéosoi)?. Simmias in his speech 
Stresses that Socrates refers to a higher, divine cause? (already Galaxidorus 
had stated that Socrates would only allow himself to be guided by a higher 
authority and principle towards the good: iz meibovos èmotaoias zal 
&oyijs dyonévow TQOS TO xaÀóv, 581D)75. Socrates is also said to have 
branded as impostors (dhabóvas) those claiming to have had visual 
communication with the divine, whereas he himself paid attention only to 
people who affirmed that they had heard a voice (588C). 

Just as in Quaest. Plat. 999E and Adv. Col. (1119B, 1124C er passim; cf. 
supra: ch. 3,1, A and C) Socrates in De genio is presented as the opponent 
of tigos, oia and GAatoveia, which are said to be characteristics of 


sophists. Presented as blessed by the gods, Socrates considers it his divine 
vocation to free others from these vices. 


D. Elenctics and catharsis 


Plutarch emphasises above all the nature of Socratic philosophical practice, 
in which elenctics is of prime importance: 


totto tijs qU.oooqí«uz tò yévoc, © toùç GAhoug È 
TAGVoU zal (.acovtiaz 
Ovvobotv (zmp.J.urre, 


Setacev dei viov xai 
xui tob Papeis elvur no@tov Hv abrots gita xul tois 


[...] this kind of philosophy, with which by continu 
examination he made them free of humbug and error 
of being burdensome first to themselves 
(999E, transl. CHERNISS 1976b) 


ally subjecting others to 
and pretentiousness and 
and then to their companions also. 


aking them as the subject of 
ain (dei). The aim of this 
astfulness (túpov xui 
ng self-important or burdensome to 
toU flaoetc elvat nodrtov Vë 
atter is the sophists’ trade: they 
(oitatos) and sham-wisdom 
engage in futile (üxgdáxrovz) 
ms Socrates applies his elenctic 


Peripatetic term was also common to the Stoics (cf. PETERS 1967, p. 163 
F IH 173 (ztooaioeoiz as a Gout: elSos): ps.-Plut. Plac. Philos. 885D 


xoeiooovog voùv xai Worn wuyijs Oetorégaz 


is partly Aristotelian in origin: cf. 
€ gen. an. 736b27-28; De part. an. 659b18-19. Cf. HIRZEL II 1895, p. 160. 


correctly points out the Platonic character of this remark, and 


H 
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discourse like a purgative medicine (tov oùv a. bo econ 
nudtaottzov EXWV pdepaxov). The false knowledge the GE is SC = S 
directed at what is serviceable (xońopov) and morally: zn e de on 
a prestige that comes with victory in dispute (£v Gout a quU oru s dd 2 
In true Platonic vein”, the antithesis 1s that between true p Ge d 
which strives for truth and the good, and sophistry, Gree ms 2 w a a 
wisdom and vain prestige”. Plutarch argues that Sesia dee de 
interpreted in the context of Socratic elenctics: by PE ie aite de 
searching for the truth along with his interlocutors ( EA z ei s : 9. 
taking no position himself (14 (EN i vsu dn S es 2 SE = 
having no opinion of his own to defend (ovx ghee See 
succeeds in creating an image of trustworthiness, so that his in eI "rdc 
more inclined to accept being refuted (àStómotos my d We SC dm 
piov ÑTTETO, 999F). In this passage Socrates [de ae : E she 
didactic device”, which means that Plutarch here allows or E P pend d 
that Socrates actually has knowledge, while his Gees " e wy 
pretended; according to this interpretation Socrates is ae dan eo 
views in order to be in a better position to examine the view ge a gege 
that this was also the core of the interpretation of the anon) 
sntator of the Theaetetus. l 
ME is necessary as a first stage in the search for ruis adds i. 
indeed convinced that truth is ultimately Socrates goal, e RE 
Adv. Col. 1117D: “he said that he knew nothing himself út wa bi A 
learning and searching for the mo x Chius SE e 
pavlávev del xdi Cntetv tò GANDES d e Co pie a dads: 
5 milar declarations coming from Socrates. CHERNISS (197 a, p. 22 ni 
Sisto Charm. 16SBC™, Gorg. S06A™, and Cratyl. aes but iis er 
easily be augmented", In emphasising that the awareness of aap xs 
to stimulate the continuing search, Meno 86BC expresses the very p p 


of “zetetics”: 


i : 23 ;231B 
1% CHERNISS 1976a, p. 21 note f, and p. 22 note a, points to: Theaet. 210C: Soph. 230BC; 
n are De def. or. 431D. ; d Serre enm 
78 et a Sec? 151CD: XQ. Où pvyprovevets, W pide, Ott m ues Eder 
Sg D D 3 D 3 HU ` SE 3 - LL oes ot È paret L , ) 
= ~ dèv èpóv, GAN cipi OurO d/ovos, aretopien zal TONTOS 
MOLOTPAL FOI TOLOUTWVY OU ROY i m a eee entitle, cuc ele QE TO 
: ETC i i 7 v GOq Qv CTOYEVICOVEL, EWS c 3 
Éveza £1 060 TE KOL ragatidnpr £XQotayv TOV O F y Y seis waor 
dóypa ovvežayáyw tEaydivros Dë tor Hon oxEwopat El T 
AVU avjoerat. i ne - 5 vo 
» os hs de «gtozovroc gob eldévar nel hv Equtd ztoooqéon MOOS at 
js ; Š H ~ 3 H $. D H H D ` S zn 
ade a dà Ento YAO PETA GOV GEL TO MOOTIBELEVOV Dé To pi LEE £ 
80 onbe vdo zou Eymye elds tyo à kéyo, à)Aa Ento zovi ped Uv [...]. 


St [RO TOV iv pé ETOULLO 
81 ofxouv olda xi) TOTE TO Adndés Eger zegt TOV totovtov ovlytety pévrot ETO 
coi xai Koatt).@ xoi. 


H 


z eip xat 
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xaì tà pév ye Ga otz üv návvu brée tod hóyov Sucyvoroaipynv Or Ai 
oidptevor Seiv byrev à qur] tis olev Bedtious Gv eiptev xai dvdorm@tegor zai 
ttov coyoi fj el oloipeda à ph Emorapeda pyè 6vvaróv elvat ebeetv pmo? 
deïv Cyteiv, aegi rovtou ziávv Gv ĝiapayoiuny, el olds te ely, xai Aóyo xai 
Zomm, 


I shouldn't like to take my oath on the whole story, but one thing I am ready 
to fight for as long as I can, in word and act — that is, that we shall be better, 


braver, and more active men if we believe it right to look for what we don't 


know than if we believe there is no point in looking because what we don't 
know we can never discover. 


(transl. W.K.C. GUTHRIE, in: HAMILTON - CAIRNS 1963) 


Drawing on Plato Soph. 230C-231B*3, Plutarch repeatedly refers to the 
metaphor of purgation**: onreg zaduotixdv Cum páågouaxzov (999E), 
zadagots (1000B), où yao ootatog  Lwxoectous iateeia, yoxs 9" hv 


- 6z01.0v zai de~daguévys xadaouds (1000D)55. 


Here one may profitably adduce Albinus’ Prologus, notably the sixth 
chapter where the author tackles the question of the reading programme and 
more specifically the recommended sequence of dialogues for the young 


E Besides the Theactetus passages already quoted (esp. 150C: Gyovds eiju aoqías [...] atts 
dé oùdev atoq aivopar meot ovdevòs Sut TO HEN Env ooqóv). I further mention Apol. 
21B3-7 (ti zote Déyer Ó Dróg, xai ti rote aivittetat, io yao Di obte piya obte opzoóv 
oúvorda purt coqóz Ove ti otv Léger qüczov èpè oog wtutov elvat; ob yüo órxov 
welderai ye ob yao Dents acp): Meno 71B (Pi otv zai aùrós. © Mévov, ottos Egor 
Gvpiaévojun vois TOMITULs TOUTOY TOE TOGYNUTOS, xai &tavtóv NOTOHÉIWEOUHOL Ws Op EDOS 
zegi ctoeti]z tò zagturav: 6 dé qu] olde ti Cont, MHS Gv Ózolóv yé tt elòeinv); Meno SÜCD (où 
yao etroody ats tolls dXXovc zou droveiv, Ad zuvròs pähhov aùTÒS à&tog®v Ob TIWS 
zai tots dors a00 dzoegeiv. zai viv nepi gets 6 Zot yù pèv ox oldu [...]). For a 
modern interpretation of these and similar assertions contrasted with Socrates’ positive 
claims to knowledge, see VLASTOS 1985 and esp. LESHER 1987 (p. 280: "it is abundantly clear 
that Socrates commonly claims knowledge for himself and attributes it to others [...] on moral 
as well as non-moral matters"; 281: "any suggestion that the Platonic Socrates embraced a 
total scepticism, claimed that he knew absolutely nothing, can be set aside"; 282: “Socrates’ 
denials of moral knowledge are denials of knowledge concerning the truth of certain basic 
theses about virtue, the good and the noble, and are therefore compatible with claims to 
knowledge about the moral character of specific actions."). As both authors focus almost 

exclusively on the Apologia one should also take into account ANNAS 1992, p. 44-61. 

by See esp. 231D: zai tov Eheyzov hextéov ws Goa peyioty xai xvELTaTH Tv xadDGQOEWV 
for. 

H VAN DER STOCKT 1993, p. 132-142 examines the xåðugorg metaphor in Plutarch's œuvre. 

Dealing with all the relevant texts he shows that zúdugots as a psycho-somatic process is 

transferred metaphorically to the realm of ethics and also that of literature. See also 

FUHRMANN 1964, p. 150; PETERS 1967, p. 98, s.v. kathársis, 2; SAYRE 1983, p. 193. Quaest. 

conv. 718E allows us to establish the link with Platonist epistemology; geometry frees man 

from the influence of the senses and turns us toward the intelligible: voire Aë yewpetoia 

Ll Exavaryer xai orgéger tiv ðtúvoiav, otov êxxadargopévnv xai dzoXvopévnv ätgépa tic 
arotijoews. See also De def. or. 432C. Cf. infra: p. 205. 

5 See also Adv. Col. 1119B. i 


XP 


—— i 
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Platonist. Since those applying themselves to philosophy ought first to be 
cleansed of wrong opinions® (150,17-18: det MEWTOV DÉI Erzadage TaS 
wevdeic óóSac TOV onoAmysov), they should start with the “pelrastic 
dialogues: 


4 D H D " H -— ER ^ 
iv’ obv èxBákopev TAS wevdets doScts. eoe èvtuygávety isen 05 TONS TOP 
MELOMOTLXOD YAQAXTHQOS Bo óyotc, Eyovot TO ECO zat TO HEYORENON 
xadapguróv. (150,30-33) 


In order that we may remove false opinions, (the student) should read na 
Platonic dialogues of the peirastic character, which contain an elenctic and a 


so-called cathartic element. 


Albinus also explicitly makes the comparison with me d SC 
(150,18-20). According to Aristotle the met@aottxot ÀóYyot SE E 
against men who pretend to possess knowledge DÉI le = dba 
tijv moun). Albinus believes the “perse oe wi uae 
for the initial state of Platonic education, because FORM e e à Nene 
and has a cathartic effect. He assigns the maieutic NK edd : GET 
stage of the course, that of anamnesis, but to this sm sa e ist à E 
cation (150,22: exxadaigetv) of the evvotce that have tais p n 
that x&0aootg here should be interpreted as puree in e E: e Ge 
“purgation”, as in the first stage. The first two stages are propece | 


Theon of Smyrna likens the Platonic curriculum to the Madre d s a 
mie is irs : five ss of the initiation. The philosophe 
; 5 aditionally is the first of the five stages of the Ese piman 
Dae M DR the study of mathematics (De utilitate mathematicae M Si^ w^ 
" diene think that Albinus is referring here to the "elenctic character lise ku eer 
3 (if the text is sound; cf. 148,32-33 and NÜSSER's app. crit. ; the text of Pa 30-2 SH Kees? 
ibus « ini > "peirastic" he "elenctic" species into one, as MANS! 
us combining the “peirastic and t paries ne ds KANEPE 
snak it (1994 p- 85). In the Prologus Elena is a characteristic of the che Ce 
a whole (ch 3,148 27-28; sce MANSFELD's own remarks p. 78-79). of the logical d S B 
(ch 6,151 9), and apparently also of the "peirastic" (ch. 6, 120,31 82); Biene t Ge? SEN Si 
with catharsis as a quality of the "peirastic" character. It should be noted t at de ee 
switched the "logical" atomic species to the zetetic group in ch. 6 (151,5-6: n ota 
yuguatijgos diahoyors, övroç «di adtod Cnytytiwov - I do not copi i dt 
EE gutod xat, which is included in cher : aoe Sec Se SC 
vhere itional view may still underly ch. : : i 
note 22; p. 173), whereas the tradi T t mcis Eu 
signs the "logical" specte : 

90. p. 516-517; MANSFELD 1994, p. 85). Albinus assig : cal": , ee 
nate E us Platonic education, that of fixing the doctrines the pupil me pele etree e 
ibid stage. I further think that £xi&erctixot (151,10-1 1) should be rea a in SN S a X 
variant of Evderatrxov, and, in consequence, I GN EH Vias eee 

i inati “anatreptic” (pace MANSFELD p.84) Ont x 
alternative denomination of the "ana Ke EL bel 
i s ictic” enes’ “agonistic” subspe 0 

"cue tic" and “endeictic” characters (i.e. Diogene : de 
te indiscriminately to the fifth and last stage of Platonic education, that of se 
one’s view against sophists. E SE ZL 
83 . El. 165b4-7; see aiso ek? | "mw 
ur bead clear to me where in this sixth chapter TARRANT (1993, p. 48) has been 
detect a reference to protreptic elements 1n the "peirastic" dialogues. 
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positive instruction of the third stage? . They have been assigned the 
"characters" which according to Diogenes Laertius' account (3,49-51) are 
subsumed under the “gymnastic” subspecies?!; Diogenes has included 
Alcibiades 1 and II, Theages, Lysis, and Lachesis in the maieutic species, and 
Euthyphro, Meno, lo, Charmides, and Theaetetus in the peirastic (cf. supra), 
whereas Albinus in his hopelessly corrupt third chapter?? assigns only 
’Adztpiadyns to the "maieutic"?3 and leaves out Theaetetus from the 
"peirastic" group (148,35-37 — as a matter of fact, Theaetetus is completely 
missing?! from his account of the classification)”. 

The catharsis-metaphor was probably much favoured among "sceptics". 
The Pyrrhonian applies it in a specific sense. Sextus Empiricus compares the 
so-called “sceptical expressions" (pwvat, e.g. “taya”, “€Ecott”, "obó£v 
Oil", "ërëm", “obdév Got") and the sceptical arguments (Adyot, esp. 
the arguments against proof) with purgative medicines (ta xadaouxà 
qdoimaza), notably with their characteristic that they not only expel harmful 
substances from the body, but also expel themselves along with them”. This 
way the sceptic can make use of arguments and expressions without making 
assertions about their truth. Or to borrow another Pyrrhonian simile: just 
like a ladder used to ascend to a high place may be thrown away after one's 
arrival at the top, so an argument used for demonstration of a thesis may — 


9 Cf. 150.23: xooz«trozevaopntviyls Tis qvis. 

?! [tis perhaps impossible to determine why specific dialogues have been assigned to one of 
these two atomic subspecies rather than to the other. Cf. TARRANT 1993, p. 48: "Are 
Charmides and Euthyphro any less "pregnant" than Lysis, Menexenus, Laches, and Nicias? 
Maieutic dialogues are obviously not distinguished from peirastic ones because of "pregnant" 
interlocutors, or because of the examination and rejection of a young person's false notions, 
since all works labelled “peirastic™ perform this task." NUSSER (1991, 115-125) too fails to give 
a satisfactory answer to this problem. 

= Atsome time the dialogues must have been arranged in columns; a scribe reading across 
columns must have conflated adjacent columns; and this brought about the contaminated 
enumeration we are stuck with. The reconstructions of TARRANT (1993, p. 42-44), NUSSER 
(1991, Appendix A, p. 224-235) and BALTES (in: DORRIE 1990, Anhang, p. 513-520) differ 
considerably, but they agree on this general cure. 

3 According to TARRANT's (1993, p. 44) and BALTES's (in: DORRIE 1990, p. 517) 
reconstructions this species in Albinus' original text comprised the same dialogues as in 

Diogenes' account. 

H TARRANT (1993, p. 45; 48) suggests that the Theaetetus is a late addition to the classifi- 

cation and was indeed missing from the original classification. 

5 See also Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 26,30-44 with WESTERINK - TROUILLARD - 

SEGONDS 1990, note 221 p. 76; Plot. 1,2,4-5; Porph. Sent. 32. 

P Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,206 (negi nao@v yao xv oxextxőv qqovàv éxeivo yor) zooengévar, öt 
Tepi tod dndeis atta elvat závrws où SiaPeParovpeda, Bou ye xai by £avtóv abrác 

avargeiodat A€yopev Òbvaodar, ovuzegryoagopévas éxeivots negi dv A6yovrat, zB deg xà 
xaÜaotizó tov qappéoov Od jtóvov TOUS yupoùs breEagEt to? owpatoç, GAG xai tauta 

TOUS y vuots ovvežáyet):; 2,188; Adv. math. 8,480. 
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and, according to the sceptic, should - be abolished afterwards”. Diogenes 
Laertius uses the metaphor in the same sense in his Life of Pyrrho (9,16). 


In the first section of the Quaestio (999C-F) Plutarch focuses on elenctics as 
a central feature of Socratic philosophy. The question whether Sperates bad 
knowledge of his own, is not dealt with, but at least Plutarch has not SEH 
that Socrates did have knowledge. Elenctics Is directed against the 
pretended knowledge of sophists and the concomitant self-importance. This 
emotional aspect, the conceit and flatulence, are put into focus in pectin 
section”. Self-complacent attachment to ones own s 5» isdom 
appears to be a substantial impediment to acquiring true knowledge. 


Il. "WHAT LOVES IS BLINDED ABOUT THE THING IT LOVES” (1000A-C) 


Assuming that a divine and external stimulus has ied Socrates bier 
form of philosophical activity, one should ask next why ead > pi 
given the advice not to beget own views, but merely to See ot ms | i 
delivery of their ideas. The answer ts that judging is beneficial and See 
is an obstacle to it (tò yevväv &puróÓióv got)”, the reason being that W rat 
loves is blinded by the thing it loves”. What Is more, nothing of ope s one is 
so beloved as one’s opinions or arguments, As Socrates regards H as iis 
maicutic duty to judge the opinions of others as to their viability and fertility, 
he has acted wisely in "bracketing" his own views. ` s SS 
The saying tupAodtar TO (U.o0v regit TO PLAOUPEVOV ( quu IS 
blinded about the thing it loves") refers to Plato Leges 731E. bow Gs 
argues that self-love is the worst of human weaknesses, es a nd SE 
knowledge and makes one prefer what is one s own to what is Gë y en i P 
good, just and truc ?!. Self-love counteracts the striving d i e 
giving ignorance the outward appearance of wisdom. Pure re aa o 
same text in De capienda ex inimicis utilitate 90Aand 92E!™ and at the outse 


of De adulatore et amico (48EF)!99. 


7 Adv, Math. 8481. I T -- T 
9$ "Exec (1000A) clearly marks the beginning of a new section, just like £t rop rie 
and doce ë ph (1000D). Many quaestiones have a i inen i in = Ge? : zn 
solutio 2 e ive, the solution preferred by the author oite g 
olutions proposed are mutually exclusive, t : i by y Hen t 
iced last Eve in the first Quaestio Platonica the various sections e eds inte E 
a 2 d All see, this quaestio has a climactical structure. 
to be understood as complementary. as we W . thi Sg 
On the typical structural elements of quaestiones (Eni) and esp. the formulas used 
demarcate sections, see GUDEMAN 1927; OPSOMER 1996b. pM 
9 Cf. Plato Soph. 230C: tas tots pathypaoy exodtovs Dos tekov. Cf. Albin. Tra, poe 
1 1000A: Exretta tot xoivetv Óvtoc MPEALOU TO YEVVEY ao tot. tughottu a 
qU.o0v negi tò qU.oUpievov qu.eivat 68 zët livv ovdeV OUTOS OS 6ó£q zai Xóyoc UT 
TEXOVTOS. 
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A. qu.avutia and xa ooroto in De adulatore et amico 


It should be noted that gi.autia is the key concept in Plutarch’s treatises on 
Seelenheilung!9*; it is at the root of all moral corruption and is the main 
obstacle to knowledge of oneself and knowledge as such. It gives rise to 
flattery and insincerity (xokaxzeia and stoooxoüjotce), rather than to 
zaoonota. These are structural semantic oppositions of Plutarch's De 
adulatore et amico, a treatise in the sign of the Platonic dictum “what loves is 
blinded about the thing it loves", assessing the question how to distinguish a 
flatterer from a friend (zt av ts Ôtaxgivere tov xóAaza Tod iov, the 
Greek title) but also dealing with the concept of zagonoia. The Plutarchean 
zaoonoia does not fundamentally differ from the Epicurean, as I have 
already pointed out'5: both are related to the so-called "concerned" or 
"provident admonition” (znóepovuzi] vovüétnoicg)!96. In fact, Plutarch's 
antithesis of the nagonoraotg with the flatterer (xóXaE) is analogous to the 
Epicurean opposition of efowv and magenotaot)s. Plutarch proclaims 
zaoonoi« to be the true friend's duty!?: a real friend ought to have the 
courage to point out shortcomings to his friend. But the insiduous flatterer 
will try to imitate this characteristic of friendship too, in order to get into the 
other's grace. Therefore Plutarch’s treatise offers several tips and tricks to 
expose the flatterer, in other words, to tell the true from the false 
aupa! A true friend is not afraid to reprimand and correct his 
friend (péyo!®, vovdetéw!!), pointing out his moral shortcomings and 


| 73]D-732A : zuivtov ðt peyotov xaxov dvd outots Tots x0). oic Ejupvrov £v tuig puzais 
Zone, où az acp ovrvoep]y Eyov daogerijv ovdepiav pryyavatar roüro ò got A 
héyovow ws qihos «6p tåg ivÜouzoz qior te Eouv Su óoüós Exec Tò dety elvat totoürov. 
TO òt dandeigt ye avtov iuaoniirov Sut tijv oqóóoa Euvtod iav aïnov £xáoup 
yiyvetat &áotorre. ri qAobratc yao Trol to qoúuevov ó quiav, Mote tà ternet Kai tù derat 
zui Tet xuld zz zover, TO abroù 700 to? dAndots dei tuv Setv TyjoUpevoc. obte yao 
Eet oŭte Tú EUVTOD 20 TOV ye péyav ävòoa Eadjtevov ot£oyew, 3). xà ixua, Edvte 
nao’ abt évre zag’ Ww pJov zoartdpeva Tuyyavy. £z tadbtod Aë åpuotnatos 
Tovtou zc tò THY åpudiav TH zag’ abt dozetv Cog icy elvat yéyove xao. 

102 See also 92C. Plutarch asserts that we do better to profit from the words of our enemies, 
as they — more than our friends — are able to discern our shortcomings. 

108 CHERNISS (1976a, p. 22-23 note d) points out that Plutarch's version of the saying is 

slightly different from Plato's (who has 6 pv). but see also Galen De propr. an. c. aff. dign. 

et cur. 5,6. On love for what is one's own, i.c. one's children, see also De amore prolis 493E- 

494F; 495A-497E (examples taken from the animal and human world). 

Io Cf. INGENKAMP 1971, p. 1-172. pus 

WS Cf. p. 117. t : 

Cf. Philod. De lib. dic. frg. 26,6-10 and Plut. De ad. et am. 50B; 55BC; 67B. 

Cf. 51C (a. is the idia gwvù tijs quac); 59B; 66E. 

Cf. S9CD: f| xiBónXoz atti] xaoonoía vs. T] dO] T]; vol echt zaeenoic 

Cf. 50B: 53E; 55D; 56A; 59C; 60B; 66A-B; 69B; 70B; 70E; 71E; 72D; 74C. 

Cf. SOB (tò vouderotv [...] «ai zagenouukópevov); see also 59C; 61B; 66E; 67B; 68E; 
69B; 70E; 70F; 71E; 71F; 72C; 72E; 73A; 74D; 74E. 
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convincing him of his own mistakes Goal", These pig uud. nates 
be considered diseases of the soul requiring a purgative medicine i 2, whic : 
the friend's frank speech. The medicine may often be unpleasant i 
ainful, but it is always salutary'!, for the vices must be expelled from the 
Soil Ultimately, the only way to distinguish the flatterer us the eeh 
by examining the goal he is trying to achieve (54E: ù eech Ott ki Ve e t is 
YOELAS Staxowobpev;). The flatterer is eager to please, wanting Seve o 
gain someone's favour!!*, whereas the friend is concerns gsm ne i per : 
moral well-being; he is acting for his patient s good 5, not for h ovk 
satisfaction!!6. This indeed appears to coincide with Popara Ge 
between the etoov and the maggnoraotns (cf. supra Cp, 116) ` a Ww E fed 
for the Epicurean, Socrates is UIS paradig or the etowv, Plutarch conside 
ates to incarnate ztaoQorota 7. l 
pe m Soweit poc eR to xaoonola is I CODE D and BE 
love. Pthavtia' is the most fundamental maach", being at the nar » a e 
other diseases of the soul and blinding one to one’s own dote ie it 
prevents well-meaning criticisms from achieving their daje, v» : pex 
stimulating flattery rather than maoonota: in fact it uy ipn Pda 
own greatest flatterer. In this very context Plutarch uses IRE Leges d » x 
self-love is an extremely serious moral fault, which makes it types e e e 
an honest and unbiased judge of oneself (48E: Vnd [...] up yee be” Ns 
oùz Buerg abtod xov òizaov oto ASEXUOTOV - avan, d ess Ge 
acquires the habit, through study (àv pn tig patov thodi) k e p 
what is honourable rather than what ts one's own (ta Bres zat GER 
48EF). This indeed appears to be a faithful rendering of the context o 


H "E ^. E n LG. 
ui Cf, 56A; 61B; 66A; 67B: 691 :71€; 72A 72F3 7 " "n TM 
We E des qágpuxov-metaphor, see Dead. et Oe 49E; E I - d DUE : per di 
i ati et se SIE (TO xa0atoov) - AOC — 
74D: for the purgation-metaphor, see 
n pores Lin in metaphor of biting is a further similarity n n ve GE 
| bio. sreyvûr butter = Theaet. 151C6) with De ad. et am. DOL; 
are st. Plat. 999D (éxeyvos Ouxvetv Theaet. 15 M Dun aa i 
PeR benne 56A:59D:61B;62D:65D;67B (Dg v xcd Bereet). 68E-69A - 74D 
üs Cf, SLE-S2A: 54D-55E; 60B. Se 
: :55AB; SSD; 66A; ; d . EEN Prem 
if Ct E o DR EE xai oxōppa xat poporoytuv Hotonata zoviodt tls 
tas cup capote. es : i ES 
17 Esp ee 1628: Evexa TOV NANOLOV ELQWVEVOVTAL Compare De ad. et ant. 57D 
TH eye Eavtots ets tò Daupaterv tos WAyGtov VTOQQEOVOLY. 
nš Cf. De ad. et am. 69E; 70E; 71F-72A. 
u9 Cf. 48F; 65E; 66E. l l : 
120 e Siefert 1908, p. 15 note 6; HIRZEL 1912, p. 26: INGENKAMP 1971 ‚Pp. kon ese N jai 
pt Compare Quaest. Plat. 1 1000B: ovtor dè zadagoùs póvot xai Gdeacotous THs OTT 
txovow Éavtobc Staanotas BS l z 
m On Dae as a technical terim in "psychotherapy", see. De cur. 514E; BABUT 19692. p 
321 with note 2; INGENKAMP 1971, p. 99, 105-106. 
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Plato's words. Our self-love makes us vulnerable to the flatterer, who 
actually exploits this fault of ours (49A). Self-love leads to a dangerous 
illusion, namely that one is endowed with all manner of good qualities; this 
conceit is to be avoided with the utmost care (49A : 1) 8’ oinots Gruppe xoi 
deoptEvy mollis Ev).aPeias)!23. The flatterer is therefore an enemy of truth 
and an enemy of the gods, of Apollo in particular: indeed, the xóAa& 
continually thwarts the God's yv@01 oaùtóv precept!? by always creating in 
every man deception towards himself (&zátrv &áotq xoóc Éavróv) and 
ignorance both of himself and of the good and the evil that concern him 
(&yvoiay Eavroù zai TOV negi aùtròv Gyabav xai Kaxóv, 49B). 

In order to free oneself from giavrtia a xagorjoworrs is required. But 
on the other hand, giavtta makes one disinterested about recognising the 
true z«oonouots. Therefore zaoonoia constitutes a rift in one's 
spontaneous disposition, towards oneself!*5. It deserves all praise: the 
admonition of a true friend, when it is kept clear of irrational personal 
feelings, is a thing to be treated with respect and reverence, and is not to be 
dismissed (3) tod gou vovdeoia xadugetovaa savròs idiov nadouc 
aideotov Cor zai oejvóv zal avavtipAeatov, 67B). The typical flatterer is 
the “chameleon-like” Alcibiades (52DE), whereas the exemplary 
zaoonoutotat are Epaminondas and Agesilaus (52E), Plato (52E, 69F) and 
Speusippus (70A). but above all Socrates (69E, 70EF, 71F-72A). It is 
certainly no coincidence that Plutarch in the first chapter of De ad. et am. 
(48E-49A) twice mentions and cites Plato. This is an indication that Plutarch 
wants to stress the Platonic character of the views expounded in this treatise. 
He also refers to Platonic psychology, in asserting that flattery is directed at 
the irrational and ztagonoia at the rational part of the soul!?6. 

The treatise De ad. et am. and the first Quaest. Plat. have in common the 
fundamental opposition between what is one's own (tà ovyyevij xai oixeia, 
tò ióvov), and what is good (tò BéÀtuarov, tà xaAX&): most people are 
incapable of being fair and impartial judges when it comes to what is their 
own. Pu.autia leads to conceit and self-importance (oïnua, 6o5ocoqía). 


13 See also 65E: tò qÜ.cvtov éxzdaterv Eavtdv xai thv OiNOLV. 

Et See also 65F: xevotevor 1 Deg xai tò "yvo?t aavtóv" ws Excot~w toU navtos ELÓv 
£ott nadovtes. 

75 Galen's treatise De propriorum animi cuiuslibet affectuum dignotione et curatione covers 
the same themes: the dangers of quiavría for the Seelenheilung. Cf. 5,6: 6 6 Mhatwv xai ijv 
aitiav Gxodidwot tod yryvopevow’ TUG).TTELV yáo qnot tO quUobv negi tò PrLovjtevov. eixeo 
ovv Exaotos On Eavtov ánávtwv padtota quiet, Cut åvayxatóv got adbrov èg 
tavtob. 7s oov Setar tà tora xoxà; xai ros Gragtavwv yv@oetat; Galen also connects 
the Platonic dictum with the need for xagonota (5,36), and with the expulsion of the passions 
(xxdztewy [...] tò zog [...] Hote mÔë ditav éyzatadutetv. Compare De ad. et am. 65E). 


1% On Plutarch's Platonic psychology, see BABUT 1969b, p. 54-80; OPSOMER 1994a; 1994b, 
P- 507-548 (otherwise: BECCHI 1990, p. 46-48). 
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Just like the attitude of the friend!” is contrasted with that of a flatterer or a 
sophist (ooquotuxóv, 71A) in De ad. et am., so is Socrates’ with the sophists' 
in the Quaestio Platonica. 

This analogy is further confirmed by the praise in De ad. et am. of Socratic 
ignorance, which is explained as a didactic strategy in the service of elenctics 
and zetetics (72A). The context is that of "provident admonition”: whoever 
feels obliged to reprimand someone should speak frankly, but do so tactfully 
and with circumspection', in order to avoid a purely emotional reaction 
resulting in an unreasoning rebuffal of the correction (71F: tò voudeteiv). It 
is therefore a wise strategy for the speaker to make sure that he himself is 
included in the blame, for people are more wont to yield to those who do not 
pretend to be without fault themselves. With a view to this, Socrates is said 
to have affected ignorance when searching for the truth along with his pupils: 


And in this way Socrates quietly took the young men to task (àxo£ua toùs 
véous ikeyygev), not assuming that he himself was exempted from ignorance 
(be jd’ aùròs dm ayrévos åpaðias), but feeling that he had need as well 
as they to study virtue and to search for truth (voets enreretadat zat Ov 
tò Cy dés). For those win goodwill and confidence who give the impression 
that, while addicted to the same faults, they are correcting their friends 
precisely as they correct themselves (zai yao EVVOLUY xci mioty EZOVOL oi tà 
avta piv dyuaotavetv, Exavogdotofat d& roue Gikovg Woreg uvTOUS 
dozobvtes). 

(72A, transl. BABBITT) 


By giving the impression (cf. dozobvtes in the quote) of being as ignorant as 
his pupils are, correcting himself as he docs them, he wins their goodwill and 
confidence. Plutarch does not explicitly say that Socrates' ignorance is mere 
pretence, but he presents it as a didactic strategy — just as in Quaest. Plat. L 
and as the Anon. in Theaet. — and as part of his “elenctics” and "zetetics": his 
ignorance secures the pupils’ acceptance of the teaching (cf. 999E). 

The comparison with De ad. et am. sheds some light on the first theme of 
the Quaestio, viz. the blindness towards one’s own cherished opinions and 
arguments. Both texts refer to the saying from Leges 731E: tughottat to 


127 See also 66E: qUaxóv yàg fj mugenoia xoi oepvóv, ń OE Wë: zei qÜ.«vrov zat 
1x00).070V. . 

18 TIaoonaia should be used with circumspection: it should be reserved for important 
matters, and, above all, one has to see to it that it contributes to the intended purpose. moral 
improvement, that is. In other words, one has to respect the xagós. Cf; 66A; 68C (6 oe zapos 
èv mavti pèv zaoedels peyéla Bi de, cdot òè tis TaQENolas drag deiget tò zońopoy); 
69E; 74C; 74CD (xai da toŭto det zai negi THY zagenoiav qU.oteyvelv, GOW PEYLOTOY Zon 
xai xodtiotoV év pit Gaopaxov, evatoziag TE xaupot uota xai ZOCOEWS HETOOV 
Eyovans cei Seopévny). In so far as zaognotc resembles peyadnyoota, one may thus discern 
in De ad. et am. a prefiguration of Proclus’ and Olympiodorus' solution of the aporia they 
were to face (cf. supra: p. 137-138). 
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giotv negi TÔ quU.obuevov. As self-knowledge and self-love appear to be 
incompatible, one ought to employ every available means to combat the 
latter. The zaoenovaonjg is essential in this respect. It is the true friend's 
duty to say the sometimes painful truth; such is the role attributed to 
Socrates in the first Quaestio too. The exigency to disarm quXavria and 
prevent it from doing harm explains the need for elenctics and catharsis. 
With a view to this one has to discard one’s own beliefs. The reason for this 
is actually double: having own opinions leads on the one hand to giAavutia; 
on the other it makes the zaoonotaotr|s untrustworthy. 


B. Impartiality 


Having cited Plato's saying on blinding self-love, Plutarch continues with 

some examples illustrating his thesis: 

(1) The principles used for distribution when one's offspring is involved are 
most unjust when it comes to Aóyot (views, arguments): Ñ yao Aeyopévi 
1£z vov Bord óuivotu] zoóc Aóyovs Eotiv Gdtzwtatn. For in the 
former case one must give preference to what is one's own, but in the lat- 
ter to what is best, even if it be another's Aóyot. Who begets his own is 
therefore a poorer judge of others 2. Although the saying is not attested 
elsewhere!*, its meaning appears to be that it is natural, and therefore 
also considered just, to show favour to relatives (one's children) before 
others!?!, The opposite is true of Adyot, for one ought to distrust one's 
own views, as love for one’s own views may always make one disregard 
the truth. In order to avoid this danger it is preferable not to beget Aóyot 
of one's own in the first place. This example is well chosen as it stays 
within the realm of the metaphors of procreation: begetting, delivery, 
and fatherly love. It should also be noted that it implicitly entails the re- 
jection of the Stoic theory of oizeiwots. 

(2) The Eleans would be even better directors of the Olympics if none of 
them were allowed to enter any contest!3*, which again has its applica- 


19 1000A: bet yàg Exel pèv Xafietv tò lótov, Evraüder dé, x&v GAAOTELOV Tj, TO Béi pro, Bee 
Ô vevvöv {du yiyvetar qavAoreoos Etéowv xos The last phrase has been isolated by 
GREARD (1902, p. 58) as an illustration — curiously - of Plutarch's alleged eclecticism. 

70 Cf. HUBERT - DREXLER 1959, p. 114: “obscurum; ad fabulam aut proverbium aut ad 
ludum puerilem nobis ignotum respicere videtur"; HARTMAN 1916, p. 584: "Ista liberorum 
divisio quorsum spectet non video" (ital. H.); CHERNISS 1976a, p. 23 note e. 

11 Cf. BÉTOLAUD IV 1870, p. 328: "Or, appliquée à des théories, la justice distributive qui 
préside aux devoirs paternels devient une souveraine injustice. Comme pere, on doit préférer 
ses enfants [...]." 

13? See the anecdote reported by Herodotus (2,160): according to the Egyptian sages the 
Eleans could not attain complete impartiality, as long as their own citizens competed in the 
games (2.160,4). For further references see CHERNISS 1976a. p. 23 note g (“The impartiality 
with which the Eleans administered the games was, nevertheless, held to be exemplary"). 
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tion in the realm of Xóyot: likewise “one who is going to be an upright 
moderator and umpire in arguments is bound not to crave the palm him- 
self or to vie with the contenders.” #3 
(3) The Greek generals, when casting their ballot for the award of excel- 
lence, all voted for themselves as the best 33. The point is of course that 
it was a mistake to let them be judges for a prize for which, in their own 
opinion, they themselves qualified. 
The conclusion is obvious: whoever has opinions of his own to defend will 
not be capable of being an unbiased judge of the views of another. And of all 
philosophers there is none who is not guilty of this!34, apart from those who, 
following the example of Socrates, admit that they say nothing original. They 
are the only ones who can claim to be sound and incorruptible judges of the 
truth (xai tav gikoodguv oùdeis £ouv, óc où tovTo néxovüe diya Tv 
Goneg Daxodtys ópoXoyobvrov mòëv tov Xéyetv OvTOL dé zaduooùs 1” 
óvo xai dòexdotoug!® tijs dndetas magéyovow Éavroùs dizuotas. 
1000B). 

It is clear that the scope of Plutarch’s discussion is much wider than 
merely the historically correct interpretation of Socrates’ words in the 
Theaetetus: it is just as much — or even more so — about those who lay claim 
to the Socratic heritage. That these are the Academics may be gathered from 
the evidence we have examined in the preceding chapters. And indeed, 
Arcesilaus, according to Adv. Col. 1121F, and Carneades, according to De 
Sto. rep. 1036B, are among those who say pnòëv Log, As far as Carneades 
is concerned, as we have seen, Plutarch intended this to mean primarily 


13 [000A B: otxoz à [t£ «ov £v h.óyors 6906 EXOTATHOCLY zai PouPetoety ot dizuóg &ouv 
altos qthootecavely o àvruywviseodat tots 40YO EVOL. . 

IM "his story too is related by Herodotus: after their victory over the Persians the Greeks 
wanted to determine who among them had been the bravest, but évdadre züz ng avtov 
£o vp Zeller tiv vrijqov, altos Exaotos doxtwv dowros yeveadcu (8,123,2). Plutarch refers 
to this story in De Her. mal. 871D (this treatise's authenticity is now commonly accepted. cf. 
LACHENAUD in CUVIGNY - LACHENAUD 1981, p. 114-117) and Them. 17,2. l 

"5 CE BABUT 1969a, p. 279-280. BATTEGAZZORE (1992, p. 22) explicitly identifies the 
generals with the dogmatic philosophers, without questioning, however, the term “dogmatic”. 
which according to him correctly charaterises the Stoics. The texts adduced by 
BATTEGAZZORE fail to illustrate the fight against dogmatism, in the sense of blind faith in a 
peremptory authority. f . x 

13 One may compare Cic. Acad. H 10, where Lucullus claims to inaugurate a disinterested 
search for truth. He is not defending his own, but Antiochus' views. If they turn out to be 
wrong. he would wish to be refuted ("dicam enim nec mea nec ea, in quibus non si non fuerint 
vinci me malim quam vincere"). Nevertheless he thinks that Antiochus is right. . 

W Cf. De ad. et am. 67B: fj toU go vovdeoia zadagetovaa mavtos ióiov núdous 
aldgotév kou xai oep vòv xai dvavtiphextov. Also compare Galaxidorus’ words in De genio 
Socr. 579F: Óz Eoyov &oxiv etigeiv dvòoa zadagetovra TÜgov zat derordaipovias. 

13 Cf. De ad. et am. 48E: oùx Eouv coto? xomiy dizaiov of Gdéxcotov sivet. Compare 
Longinus De subl. 44,9. 
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that he adopted his opponents’ premisses merely for the sake of examining 
(and refuting) them, without positing anything as his own opinion. This is 
fully consistent with the context of Quaest. Plat. 1. 


C. Serenity 


In order further to elucidate Socrates’ impartiality Plutarch suggests the 
following comparison: we cannot accurately perceive sounds when the air in 
the ears is full of ringing and buzzing instead of still and free of sound of its 
own. Likewise judgment of philosophical arguments requires freedom of 
internal noise, for otherwise one will not even understand statements coming 
from without 31. Simmias in De genio Socratis offers a similar explanation for 
Socrates’ susceptibility to the daimonion’s voice! (which is not a physical 
voice but rather a communication without sound, a kind of mind-to-mind 
contact on the purely intelligible level ; cf. 588E): since Socrates’ soul was 
pure and free from passions (588D: zadaods ðv xai cadis), it lent itself 
readily. without recalcitrance, to purely spiritual conversation. Messages 
from the dainoves are all around us (ôt závtov qgoópievoi, 589D), but only 
exceptional people, who are free of inner noise and confusion (ttóvotg roig 
&0óovfov tò os zal vijverov Éxovot tijv Wezijv) 3, are capable of 


19 Compare Cic. De div. 2,150: “Cum autem proprium sit Academiae iudicium suum nullum 
interponere. ea probare, quae simillima veri videantur, conferre causas et, quid in quamque 
sententiam. dici possit, expromere, nulla adhibita sua auctoritate iudicium audientium 
relinquere integrum ac liberum, tenebimus hanc consuetudinem a Socrate traditam eaque 
inter nos, si tibi, Quinte frater, placebit, quam saepissime utemur." 

no Cf. supra: p. 95 note 63; 105 note 115. But see also below: p. 171 note 205. 

"! [000BC: doaro yàp 6 èv rolg Qoiv Cojo, àv pi oradegds 0 Ha govijs dias £onnog XX 
Hou «ui poitor peotds, oùz dzoioz avidaupavetar vàv qüeryonévov, otto TÔ tobs 
ën Ev quiA^000( iy zoïvov, Gv Ëvóodev avrnarayij <t> zai dvenyij. dvoEvverov Got tov 
H£[opévov ExoDev. Plutarch is referring to features of a Peripatetic scientific theory of the 
senses. Cf. Theophr. De sensibus 19 and 41 (DG 50-,27-505.2; 511,4-8); CHERNISS 19762, p. 
24-25 note b. Perhaps the theory may be traced back to Diogenes of Apollonia: cf. DK 
641A 19. The idea to use the theory metaphorically to illustrate the nature of Socrates’ 
daimonion may be Plutarch's own (for a similar use of the metaphor of noise see Max. Tyr. 
11.t0g). Be that as it may, any such physical explanation of the functioning of the senses can 
only have limited value, according to Plutarch's conception of dual causality, which is derived 
from Plato. Cf. esp. De def. or. 436CD: oneg pée «xai» MAdtwv (Resp. 507D) ógäv u£v 
näs tij Aaod tv dg Dr un aùyij ovraeoavvvpévy zoóz TO tob fiov qz, dote 8€ th 
nij Tot üégos croqoivónevog oùz Gvijper tò xatü AOYOV xal noóvorav ópatizovbc xai 
adzovotizols yeyovevat Cf. infra: p. 181-183. 

M? As pointed out by CHERNISS 1976a, p. 25 note c. 

M3 Cf. 589E: tiv [...] dvagnootiay xai vaooyilv, ns drufphaxto Ewxedme See also Cons. ad 
Apoll. 108B: tò AN &oyatov züvtov, Ör dv tus Hiv xai oxoXr] "ëmt Gt abro xai 
touropeda 1005 TO Gxozeiv n, év tais Cardoso Auvtayot naganiatov 9óovov xao£yet 
zai tagayhy zai Eede, Gore ph duvaosar ÙT aùroù zadogäv rahndés. dà tH óvu 
Tiv d€derztat Ön el pÉ)J.opév rote xadaods t etocoto, &xaXAaxtéov adtod xai avri) vij 
yrz] üeaxéov atta rà pr, Compare GEORGIADOU 1996, p. 121; HARDIE 1996, p. 
124. 
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receiving them. Such people are called holy and “daemonic” (obs Di zai 
iegots xai Saytovious avdguwzous xakoŭuev). Most people can attain the 
required tranquillity only during sleep; only exceptional people, like 
Socrates, can come into contact with higher beings when awake (SSSDE; 
589D). In this respect too the De genio is consistent with Quaest. Plat. 1. 

One might object, however, that there actually is less consistency than 
appears at first sight. In De genio the tranquillity of Socrates saul is related 
to the surmise that he commingled but little with the body (588DE), whereas 
the emphasis in the first Quaestio is on the fact that Socrates has freed 
himself from own opinions. Those following his example can show 
themselves to be sound and incorruptible judges of the truth, only because 
they have no views of their own to defend (1000B). For he wie deena 
personal opinion is intolerant towards dissidence (1000C: T] yàg oizeia óóza 
nui ovvoizos où medGdEEETat TO Òtagwvoùv 1005 avi). 

The differences between the two texts must however not be overem- 
phasised, as Plutarch is wont to associate the senses and the corporal with 
Soea: Socrates frees himself and his pupils from óóZa, so that they may 
search for the truth together“. This is also evidenced by Adv. Col. 1124B, 
where Plutarch specifies the significance of Zog as a “settled state and 
attitude of grown men that preserves them from error and refuses to 
abandon judgement to anything so discredited and incoherent as the senses 
or to be deluded as these people are deluded who call the seen the evidence 
of things unseen althought they observe that appearances are so untrust- 
worthy and ambiguous" "^, "Exoyr| is meant to free the faculty ot judgment 
(fj «ototc) from the confusing influence of the senses. In other words, Den 
is no sharp distinction between the distrust of the confused information we 
get through the senses, and the kind of £xoyr| that specifically affects 
"intellectual" judgment'6 (nor is there, for that matter, any dere 
rejection of the senses: the insubstantiality of the physical world does simp : 
not allow a firm grasp) 47. The aforementioned texts from De genio Socr. an 
Quaest. Plat. 999E and 1000BC should be interpreted in this context: the 
Söta, derived from sensory perception, hinder the voös to understand e? 
non-sensory messages from the òaitoves, and to reach a clear p 
unencumbered judgment, the initium mali being the bond of the body". 


14. Cf. supra: De ad. et am. 72A. "E , m n 
us Transl. EINARSON - DE LACY (1024B: ests àvóoOv zal duádeots Eer 
dz to tov zai pij Meoiepevy rais &fiep).nnévaug otto xai Svotatorouts olOH OF 


DH aos H 


i — ariy Ze OO: — 
xoiow HD GvvEEGMATOPEVY TOUTOLS, Ot TH gawópteva TOV HOV ztotuv EZEL OO OU 


àmotiav tooattyy zai dodperay Ev vols gatvopévots Oo@vtec). Cf. supra: p. 100. 

146 See also Quaest. conv. 674C. m 

147 Ct. supra: ch. 3, I, B; De E 392E; De Is. et Os. 382A; De facie 933A. " gast 
18 See also VAN DER STOCKT 1990b, p. 182-184; 1993, p. 137 note 66 er 
conv. 718E) and p. 138 with the reference to De genio Socr. 588D. See also 591D; 522D- 
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Socrates' soul was pure and free from bodily influence - in so far as this is 


attainable for human beings — and his philosophy consisted in freeing others 
as well from this bond. 


If one relates the views expressed in Quaest. Plat. 1 and De genio Socr. to 
Plutarch's interpretation of Platonic psychology and, ultimately, 
metaphysics!?, it becomes clear that they fit in the same framework: both 
qU.avtia and 606§c originate in the irrational part of the soul (to 
zaÖntxóv), which itself is closely associated — though certainly not identical 
- with the body!*. New Academic epistemological motives and Platonic 
psychology and metaphysics are thus brought together in the same 
perspective. In Adv. Col. 1124B Plutarch also makes clear that èno is not 
a refusal to examine the truth inspired by laziness, but rather the very 
condition for the search for truth as it eliminates false presuppositions, thus 
precluding some fundamental mistakes 5!, 


1 Plutarch posits an analogy between the composition of the cosmic and that of the human 
soul: cf. De virt. mor. 441F-442A; De an. procr. 1025CD; see Plato Tim. 67C; 41D. To 
zaÜuuzóv is analogous to the precosmical soul, Le. i) aeol và Out grown Drog 
(Tim. 35A, quoted at the beginning of De an. procr., 1012B; see also on the human soul 
1026D: rijs Overig zat Tei ve oopiara TAD TIS ueotooz; Cf. CHERNISS 1976a, p. 258 note c). 
Cf. De an. procr. 1024A: 4óopov wuyiy ovviorijot ES ezxoxeuiévov tig te «ocirtovos oratag 
zai Gpegiotoy x«i THs YEIQOVOS, Fv negi tà odo piepioti]v xéxhnzev, oùy Exéoav otoav À 
tijv doSauttzhy zai quvraonizijv xai ouptady vp atotito xivyotv, où yevopévny 0X 
tgeotHouv aidrov Hozee 1] Etéoa. Plutarch resolutely opposes materialistic interpretations 
of both the cosmic and precosmic soul: cf. De an. procr. 1013C; 1022F-1023A, and also 
1013EF; 1014E; 1015B et passim. See also OPSOMER 1993a, p. 152. On Plutarch’s criticism of 
any materialistic approach to "divine' realities: see BEAUJEU 1959, p. 208. 

19 Cf. PINNOY 1968h, p. 198. Sce also De virt. mor. 442B: (AG tatty [sc. tò alodytrzov D tò 
Ooexuzóv zai d UTIZOV tijs pezis pégos) pév Gig avýzoa kóyov zai Zc TOOTOV rv tijs 
caozóz ExPePiaortynze zai zxeot TO opa zavie)s xataxéquze More important is that the 
same is said of the irrational faculty, tò nudytizov (+ the part completely devoid of reason): 
ai xegi tò aipa zai tò xveŭpa xai TO Mpa Suvapers tas TOV AUWDOV óuiqoodg xotobotv, 


Goxeg £x ibng tod rad yrixod tijs ougzòs àvaßhaotávovtos xai ovvavaqéoovtos THY 


NOLOTHTE zai THY ZOGOLV. to? 9' dvOowzrov taig pév xabiazats ógpuis TO oou opetadodv 
xai ovyzwotpevov Ehéyyovow Mzootytes £ovüriata roópot ndor xagdius, deytoers 
Qu ziv Ev laio Hovey x«i Mpoudoxiats (De virt. mor. 451AB). Compare De libidine et 
aegritudine 9: xà òè núðy xávta x«i tag dodeveiac oneg Ex Ou: Tis o«oaóg 
Gvaf).aorávew Exi tov vüoozov (BABUT, 1969b, p. 59 note 2; note 36, p. 139-140, argues in 
favour of the authenticity of De lib. et aegr. which is rejected, however, by most scholars. Cf. 
PINNOY 1968b, p. 199-200 note 8 (contra authenticity); SANDBACH 19692, p. 32-35 (cautiously 
contra); 1969b (cautiously pro)). See also Mul. virt. 243C; De virt. mor. 442A (10 pv dei 
Ownatt Botdeodat ovveivat zal oput Degamevet zequzóc Exidviutuóv xézXntad); 442C; 
De def. or. 437EF (púdrotra Aë tò guvraouxòv Borg tijs Weyis nò rop oopatoc 
GJ ovovpiévov xgaretoda xui oviuira oA, ic 61j.óv got drò tv dveiquv [...] aitia 
8 fj «oüoiz tot ouyiatos); Dio 2,4; Arat. 29,8; Demetr. 38,3-4; ps.-Plut. De vita et poesi 
Homeri 131. For more parallels see BABUT 1969b, notes 220 and 221 p. 168-169. Cf. Plato 


Timaeus 86B-87C, with TAYLOR 1928, p. 610-620, CORNFORD 1937, p. 313-349 and esp. 
BABUT 1969b, p. 58 note 3. 


e Cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 280. On &didntwtov cf. 1118B; Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7,110-111; 


4; 409. 
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This reasoning is complementary to the view that Socrates “brackets” off 
his own knowledge for didactics’ sake: Socrates above all wishes to 
safeguard the search for truth; he does not want his knowledge to interfere 
with it. In order to prevent @thautia from hampering the search, he frees 
himself and his pupils from the distracting and confusing influence of 6óza. 
By not giving the impression of wanting to impose his own views, he 
facilitates the pupils’ acceptance of their being refuted. 

The polemical context of the Quaestio is once again evidenced by the 
reference to the other philosophical schools, which is meant to illustrate that 
self-love is incompatible with love of the truth: 


D yào oixeia 6óSa xai abvorzog où z0ooó£Setat TÒ Óuiqovobv 10òs OD, 
ds pttotvoet vàv atoéaeov tò Mhijlos, Ov, àv Goor rot qU.oooqita, icv 
tye. xavogÜ'oboav, olojtévas 88 tag Ghdag ixáoac «oi payonévas 1005 THY 
d.nderav. (1000C) 


For personal opinion to which one is wedded will not accept what disagrees 
with her, as the multitude of systems testifies, of which philosophy, if she is 
faring her best, involves a single one being right and all the others guessing and 
being in conflict with the truth. 


The multitude of philosophical atoéaetg “2 must be explained by the fact that 
most do not so much seck to attain truth, but rather try to make their views 
prevail, Most philosophical schools, failing to transcend the level of 
opinions (otopévas). actually fight the truth (teyopévag "00 riv 
dAnderav)!S, Only one single philosophical school can be on the right 
track 5, and this only in the best case. It is obvious that according to Plutarch 
the one school on the right track will be Platonism. It should be noted, 
however, that Plutarch does not affirm that Platonism has fully attained the 
truth; he does suggest that it is the only atoeotg that may be held to be 
zudoodotcu. As a consequence, all the other schools, differing from 
Platonism, err. Underlying Plutarch's reasoning is the conviction that the 
truth is one. The very fact that there is more than one school is already an 


I On atogotz ("school of thought, persuasion"), see GLUCKER 1978, p. 166-192. 

13 A somewhat similar reasoning is to be found in De virt mor. 447F-448A : &ztei duce ti Tots 
èv qU.ocoqíq oxéupagv où noódeor TO petà Aúsms BIO tv Et€oewv yeou xai 
petutideodat xoXJ cus, (X^ abtdas t' 'Agtotorél.ns Annórotrós te «ai Xovouutos vier TOV 
noóodev avtotz dageozóvrwv diootBws xai Gdyxtws xai ue" ovis dqeioav; As long as 
their knowledge was not commingled with irrational passion, the older philosophers were 
perfectly capable of admitting and correcting their own mistakes. Of course, ¢quautia is such 
an irrational impediment. One may notice that Plutarch's appreciation of other philosophers, 
including the Stoics, is more favourable here than in the first Quaestio Platonica, the reason 
for this being that the context of De virt. mor. 4447F-448A is one of praise for the 
philosophical life in general. 

14 Compare BARIGAZZI 1981, p. 200, on the philosophers who are quióSoZot (on love of 
fame in general, see e.g. INGENKAMP 1992, p. 4300-4304; 4335-434-1). On the rivalry between 
philosophical schools see De Sto. rep. 1036AB: cf. infra: ch. 4, HI, C. 
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aberration. In an ideal situation a single, truthful philosophy would be 
sufficient. 


II. ward). OR Gzatadppia? (1000CD) 


The third section of the Quaestio Platonica deals with the central question, 
i.e. the meaning of Socrates’ words at Theaet. 150C, from the perspective of 
a dilemma: either man cannot attain certain, “cataleptic” knowledge (ei [t£v 
oùdév £o zatadnatov dvdowmw zai yvootóv, 1000C), or knowledge of 
the truth is possible and truth is one (ei A" £ouv motun tod GAndots Ev ôt 
tò Gdns, 1000D). In the first case we are left with diversity of opinions, in 
the second knowledge of the truth is possible. Plutarch is reformulating the 
issue, explicitly relating it to the epistemological controversies between 
Academics, Stoics and Epicureans!5*, As we have already seen, xataAn ys 
according to the most strict Stoic definition is a self-certifying and therefore 
infallible act of cognition, the assent to a "cognitive" or “cataleptic” 
impression, i.e. an impression that warrants its own truth by presenting itself 
with such clarity and distinctness as can only be produced by a real object 
represented accurately. The Academics disputed that such xatadnyts is 
possible for man: true impressions have no characteristic mark allowing to 
distinguish them with certainty from false ones. 

Let us return to Plutarch's dilemma: in both cases, he argues!’, the 
recommendation given by God to Socrates makes good sense. If it is 
impossible for us to obtain cognitive knowledge, then it certainly is 
reasonable for God to have prevented Socrates from begetting false notions 


18$ Compare Lucianus Fermor. 14: AYK. Aro ££ tot, pia Ts óðóg Eug Hy èni d D.ogoqiav 


yorsa 1] tv Zroizàv Gpére: 7] tr eo f4ovov bs xai 02.0 x0) ol Tues giov; EPM. 
fice. 207201 — Tegurcerytizot zt "Earzotgetot xat oi Tov Mhatwva è EMLYOMPOPEVOL, xai aù 
Atoyévous j)or tives zai "Avtiodévous C e otl zai oi (to tot Tvôayógov 3 xai Ett zi).eiovc. 
AYK. c). no tutte: z020l yao elow. TOTEQOV dy. di "Eouóue, tù alta otto heyouoty jj D 
Dä o0 EPM. xai závv diaqooa. AYK. tò òë ‚ye d. nz olan ztávtos zov Ev Hy aùtdv, 
WJ. ot ztüvta, ótiqood ye Övru. EPM. Té pèv otv. Cic. De nat. deor. 1,5; Plut. Quaest. 
conv. 732E: Orve piv yao Ge pebòeo0a ð üxeugayos xapéyetr tà noúypata 
SE De Sto. rep. 1036A: tots uv vàg ETOZNV úyova, zegt mavtwy Lee, the Academics] vs. 
toiz à Cor eveg yuSopevors zut iv poh OYOUPEVUS Procdpeda [sc. the Stoics]. 

157 1000C: &lzóroc ó Beos GAEZzM)vaEV GTO banvéjud xai wevòij zal GPeBarce yevvay, 
Dern be tots üAXovz iveerzaSe Tote dofatovtas. ot våg przoóv mv óqeXog GAG 
u&viotov Ó tot peyiotov THY zazóv, dér: xai zevoggootvns, drett Aóyoz “OLS 
Ae), nudes tobtd y EÒwze Deds. e [Theognis 1,432; cf. VAN GRONINGEN 1966, p. 172-173] 
ot yàg owpatogs f] Xozoctrovc laroría, puyijs & 1v trotov xai Ste~Ouguéevys xadagnds 
Cf. De aud. 44A (oùiparos $xotov); compare also Lyc. 4,3; Mar. 35,1; De ad. et am. 59D; 
61E; F (rois Gogo), ots zai pheypaivovot tijs peyis); De Is. et Os. 383B (oUte obpaow obte 
Wezatz toto xài voowdeoi): De Pyth. or. 394E: De coh. ira 456E; De sera num. 565C; 
567B; Quaest. conv. 715F and Plato Gorg. 480B (tò vòonua tijs &Stxias ÜxovAov thv wuyiv 
romos «ai aviatov): 518E; Tim. 72D. 
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and to compel him to refute those who were forming such opinions 
Catharsis of the soul is even more imperative than healing the body fos 
vanity and deception are the greatest of evils. On the other assumption 
Socrates’ practice is equally reasonable: as soon as one possesses knowledge 
he who has learned it from the discoverer possesses it no less than he who 
discovered it (oùx hauttov Sue tod ebgdvtos ó pav maga tov eboóvros 
1000D)!55, But with a view to facilitating the acquisition of knowledge, it i 
better not to be convinced of already possessing the truth!?, so as to be able 
to examine the credentials of the views of others with an open mind and 
choose the best (AaupPdve 68 jov ó wij neneropévos čyerv, zal Ac aver 
Er ££ óánávrov, ONE Ó ju] xexov maida zota TOV &ototov, 


A. Second and Third Academic epistemology 


Who is Plutarch referring to when offering the dilemma about the possibility 
of cataleptic knowledge? Let us first turn to Arcesilaus, the champion of 
dxaraknyia. Arcesilaus is known to have attributed the inapprehensibility 
thesis to Socrates. Indeed, at Adv. Col. 121F-1122A Plutarch “thanks” the 
Epicurean for having proven - unintentionally - that Arcesilaus' philosophy 
does not constitute a break with the Academic tradition; Colotes added the 
information that Arcesilaus ascribed his views to Plato and Socrates. among 
others (cf. supra: p. 85). That Arcesilaus did so is confirmed by evidence 
from various sources, i 


Ion On the combination cboioxeiv/pavðáverv see CHERNISS 1976a, p. 27 note e (to the 
examples from Plato may be added Leg. 968D). l NO 

ot CHERNISS (1976a, p. 27 note f) compares this to the situation of those mentioned in De 
aud. 47D: ot d barb roude coor zai zevs TOOS EtEQOLS oli le Oort zee vary 
etpadeiag Emderavepevor, moiy Ñ Lapety Ejrw OpodoyobvteEs, ot Jap[ktvovoty However, the 
two cases differ substantially: De aud. 47D is about people who are afraid to admit their lack 
of comprehension of a particular matter, whereas Quaest. Plat. 1000D (also 999E) is about 
those who wrongly think that they possess knowledge. l B 

1^ The most important testimonies have been gathered by GOEDECKEMEYER 1905. p 33-34 
and CHERNISS 1976a, p. 25 note d. Cf. Lactantius Div. Inst. 3,6,7: “Arcesilas [ A auctore 
Socrate suscepit hanc sententiam nihil sciri posse"; Cic. Acad. I 44-45: "tum eno "cum 
Zenone’, inquam ‘ut accepimus Arcesilas sibi omne certamen instituit, non pertinacia aut 
studio vincendi ut quidem mihi videtur, sed earum rerum obscuritate quae ad confessionem 
ignorationis adduxerant Socratem, et iam ante Socratem Democritum Anaxagoram 
Empedoclem omnes paene veteres, qui nihil cognosci nihil percipi nihil sciri posse dixerunt 
angustos sensus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula vitae, et (ut Democritus) B rofundo 
veritatem esse demersam, opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri, nihil caries reli 
deinceps omnia tenebris circumfusa esse dixerunt. itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam 
quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum quod Socrates sibi reliquisset, ut nihil scire se sciret 
Li De orat. 3,67: “Arcesilas primum, qui Polemonem audierat, ex variis Platonis libris 
sermonibusque hoc maxime arripuit, nihil esse certi, quod aut sensibus aut animo ercipi 
lec SSC HIRZEL III 1883, p. 36-37; LEVY 1993b, p. 146-147. For Socrates Empedocles 
and Xenophanes one may compare De aud. d infra: : »mocri 
GE S Sch p id. poet. 17DE (cf. infra: p. 181); for Democritus see 
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At the time of the Hellenistic polemic and also of Plutarch, Arcesilaus and 


his followers were usually referred to as ol neol navtwv éméyovtes'®!. Sextus 


Empiricus reserved ozéyts and oxenuxh quUoocoqia for Pyrrhonism, 
whereas Favorinus, followed by Aulus Gellius (11,5), applied it to 


 Pyrrhonians and Academics indiscriminately!89. The latter use is now 


common and is also adopted in the present study for convenience (in 
defiance of the fact that the early New Academics did not see themselves in 
such terms). 

Our sources ascribe mainly two theses to Arcesilaus: (1) the dxatadmpia- 
thesis; (2) the recommendation of universal suspension of judgment. It has 
not yet been determined to what extent and in which sense these theses can 
be said to be Arcesilaus’ own: how can he have held these theses without 
contradicting himself? For do these theses not compromise themselves and 
each other? A.A. LONG and D.N. SEDLEY distinguish four types of answer 
to these problems!™: e 


(1) inapprehensibility is Arcesilaus’ own conclusion, and suspension is the only 
proper solution to it; 

(2) suspension is a purely defensive strategy conveying nothing of Arcesilaus’ 
real aims; 


(3) inapprehensibility is a strictly ad hominem refutation of the Stoic 
“cataleptic impression”, and universal suspension of assent is the embarrassing 


consequence which the Stoic must accept on his own premisses; 


(4) for every thesis Arcesilaus has been offered he was able to advance a 
counter-argument of equal weight; Zoom is his response. 


Answer (2) amounts to the allegation of crypto-dogmatism and is nowadays 
commonly rejected (cf. supra: p. 63-66). Interpretations (3)!55 and (4)!^^ 
convey important aspects of Arcesilaus’ anti-Stoic polemic, but do not offer 
an adequate explanation when cach is taken on its own. Answer (1) is only 
self-contradictory when Arcesilaus cunt suis would have claimed to have 
cognitive, i.e. "cataleptic", knowledge of dxcrcdampia, which Arcesilaus 
actually denies. As we have seen, ènoyý must follow for the Stoic wise man, 


tor See e.g. Ady. Col. 1120C. 

€ Cf. infra: p. 236-238. 

163 One may also compare Eusebius Praep. ev. 14,18,1, citing a fragment of a work by 
Aristocles [Tod¢ roi xarà ITéoowva oxesrttizovc (the syntax suggests the existence of other 
sceptics besides the Pyrrhonians). l 

In The present account is based primarily on LONG-SEDLEY 1 1987, p. 438-448, and esp. 446- 
447. 

15. Cf. Num. frg. 25,132-140 (DES PLACES) ap. Eus. Praep. Ev. 14,6,12-13; Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. 7,150-157. See also ANNAS 1988, p. 103. 

166 Cf. Cic. Acad. 1,46; Cic. De fin. 2,2: 5,10; De orat. 3,80; Diog. Laert. 4,28. 
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on his own premisses (cf. supra: ch. 3, I, A). I think it is unlikely!?, but not 
impossible, that Arcesilaus considered Zog as his own position. The best 


overall view of Arcesilaus' epistemological position will probably combine 
elements of (1), (3), and (4): 


If, on the one hand, you adopt a policy of Academic open-mindedness. giving 
due weight to the pros and cons of every thesis, you will ipso facto suspend 
judgement. If, on the other hand, you adopt a doctrinal stance like Stoicism, it 
will follow from premises to which this stance commits you, in conjunction with 
its inability to resist / [= the dxatadmpia-thesis] that you should suspend 
judgement. Hence whatever philosophical positions you adopt or avoid 
adopting, you will, if wise, suspend judgment. See for example Arcesilaus’ 
argument at 41 C9!**; “and if everything is incognitive, it will follow, according 
to the Stoics too, that the wise man suspends judgment". 

(LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 447; LS's italic) 


At any rate, ao never was Arcesilaus' goal. "Zetetics" is the bottom line 
of his philosophy, for he considered it his duty never to give up the search for 
the truth!o?, 


Arcesilaus was succeeded at the head of the school by Carneades, who also 
denied the possibility of Stoic xatcXmpig. But although all things are 
dxardhnata to him, they are not all &ònka. Carneades is known for having 
distinguished degrees of probability — or rather, degrees of persuasiveness, 
for mdavórns to him is a strictly subjective notion, telling us nothing about 
the objective truth of an impression. He acknowledges that some 
impressions are more convincing than others, but conviction belones to an 
altogether different realm than objective certainty! (only in certainty/truth 
would the objective and the subjective order meet). It is therefore inaccurate 
to characterise Carneades! epistemology as a "probabilism"'? — also 
because the mÕav qavraoíd is an originally Stoic conception'”, exploited 
by Carneades in order to explode their conception of the "cataleptic 


I? Cf. COUISSIN 19293, esp. p. 244-248; 1929b, p. 390-392; KRAMER 1971. p. 50-52: FREDE 
1983, p. 87; STRIKER 1980, p. 62-69. This interpretation has been challenged recently by 
IoPPOLO (1986, p. 57-60; 65) and ANNAS (1988, p. 103; 106-107; 109). who claim that 
Vire ei be said to have defended Gro as his own position. "[napprehensibility". on 
the other hand, is regarded as a merely dialectical premiss by 55-61 and es 
LEAN g \ p y loPPOLO (1986, p. 55-61 and esp. 
1 = Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7,155-156: návtwv dè óvtov deer) dorun &zo).ovüror zei 
Kata Tote Xvouzoic En£yetv tov ooqóv. Cf. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 59: "[...] ne conseguirà che 
anche (corsivo mio) secondo gli Stoici il saggio sospenderà, in cui anche sottolinea che al 
Saggio stoico non resta che uniformarsi all'attegiamento di quello accademico". 

19 Cf. Cic. Acad. 1176; ANNAS 1988, p. 108: LEVY 1992, p. 269. 

7? Cf. LOPPOLO 1986, p. 205; FUHRER 1993, p. 108-110, esp. note 9; GORLER 1994, p. 860-366. 
7! BURNYEAT 1980, p. 28-29; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 458-459. 

U? Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7,242. 
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impression". Carneades - for dialectics’ sake — concedes that a weak!? form 
of assent to “persuasive impression” may be inevitable. Whereas Arcesilaus 
still offered to the Stoic wise man an escape route, consisting in suspending 
assent in all matters, Carneades deprives them even of this possibility, 
affirming that it is inevitable to have opinions!^*. Contrary to Arcesilaus, 
Carneades does not recommend universal suspension of assent!5, but 
introduces instead the distinction between Gxatadynata and Gdynia, as 
appears from Numenius’ testimony!?6, At Cicero Acad. II 32 the Academics 
merely affirming that everything is uncertain (“omnia incerta") are distin- 
guished from those who hold that something is plausible and resembling the 
truth ("volunt probabile aliquid esse et quasi veri simile"), i.e. those who 
actually complain because the former charge them with saying that 
everything is uncertain (“qui etiam queruntur quod eos insimulemus omnia 
incerta dicere"), “and they try to explain the difference between what is 
uncertain and what cannot be grasped, and to distinguish between them 
(quantumque intersit inter incertum et id quod percipi non possit docere 
conantur eaque distinguere)". These thinkers presumably are Carneades 
and Clitomachus!7, and their precise argumentation will have been that all 
things are indeed incerta or &zarinzia, but not all dónAa. “Let us 
therefore deal with those who make this distinction", Lucullus continues, 
“and leave on one side as a hopeless sort of persons the others who say that 
all things are as uncertain as whether the number of the stars is odd or even" 
(transl. RACKIIAM 1933). 


1 Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1229-230. 

MCE Cic. Acad. 1167 (Cicero speaking in propria persona and addressing Lucullus): "Si ulli 
rei sapiens adsentietur umquam, aliquando etiam opinabitur: nulli igitur rei adsentietur. Hanc 
conclusionem Arcesilas probabat: confirmabat enim et primum et secundum. Carneades non 


_ numquam secundum illud dabat, adsentiri aliquando. Ita sequebatur etiam opinari, quod tu 


non vis et recte, ut mihi videris." See IOPPOLO 1986, p. 64-65; 215-216. 

US Cf. KLEVER 1982, p. 18-19; 52-53; IoPPOLO 1986, p. 197-198. The difference may be 
observed in Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1231-232; in 8231 Sextus is speaking about the 
Academics in general, who distinguish degrees of persuasiveness; in $232 he excepts 
Arcesilaus, who practises Zo xegi závrov: ó pévtot 'AgxeoíAaoc, Sv tis u£ons 
'Azaònuias Ëéyopev etvar ztooOtém]v xe doynyóv, adv Ho boxer toig ITvooovetotg 
zowwoveiv Aoyots, ws piav civar oyedòv riv zat aUtov éyoyijv xai thv Hetéoav: obte ydo 
negi tadoSews i] dvvataosiaz tvòe &togavópevos etgioxetat, ott xata low Tj Gmotiav 
moozoivet Tt ETEQOV ETEQOL, CALE negi "dt ÈNÉYEL 

Ue Num. frg. 26,103-111 DES PLACES: ped’ otc Kaovelòns bzoòekúpevos thv ratouBijv 
toityy ovveorrjoaro "'Azaóniiav, Jóyov pêv otv å&ywyj £yoroato ý xai 6"Aoxeo0.aoc xoi 
yao altos éxerrjóeve thy els Exateoa Exvyglonow xai advra aveozevate tà Oxo vov A Amt 
Lleyóuevac pov A £v tH zegi tis froe K6yw mods abtov Bio, GUS dÔÚvarov eivat 
dvôowzov Svta zegi dadvrwv Eaéyevv Stacoodv © eiva üórj.ov xai âxarakirov xai 
MAVTC pèv elvar Cxatadynata, ov xávra A n.a. 

7 Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 77. r 
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The question whether the number of stars is odd or even is the stock 
example of an G&nhov!’8, and the topic of conversation in one of Plutarch's 
Table Talks (Quaest. conv. 9,12: Motegov Sort zt üavoteoov TO dotious eiva 
1obc objimavtas Gotéoas T] negittovs). The major part of this quaestio has 
not been preserved, but my hypothesis is that it drew on discussions between 
Carneades (and Clitomachus) and the Stoics on the difference between 
dxatcédynra and Gët, and on degrees of persuasiveness - as one may infer 
from mavateoov in the title of the quaestio (741C). In the fragment that 
has been preserved, Sospis, one of the conversationalists, mockingly 
remarks: 


I see boys playing odd and even with knuckle-bones, and the Academics with 
words (tov pèv maidas doteayahots d0@ tous & 'Axaóntaizovs Los 
Amnéiovroc), There is not a bit of difference between guesswork of this kind 
(of totobtot otoxaojtoi) and people who ask whether they hold an odd or an 
even number of things in their outstretched fist. 

(741C, transl. SANDBACH)'? 


Concerning the subject of the quaestio SANDBACII (in: MINAR - SANDBACH 
- HELMBOLD 1961, p. 252-253 note b) suggests: "It would delight an 
Academic to show that a probable answer could be given even to this 
question." This scems very unlikely to me - if indeed SANDBACI | means that 
Carneades was prepared to give a definitive answer, claiming it to be the 
most probable. But Carneades had the reputation of being able to defend 
whichever thesis with tremendous verve, and also of being wont to astound 
his opponents by "proving" opposite theses with equally convincing 
arguments!*?, This last strategy was presumably evidenced in Quaest. conv. 
9,12. 

A. RESCIGNO (1992, p. 171 note 2) has suggested that there may have 
been confusion among Platonists between the question whether the number 
of stars is odd or even, and the discussion about the number of worlds. The 
latter problem receives an extensive discussion in De defectu oraculorum (cf. 
infra: p. 194-195), where Lamprias closes the discussion with the remark 
that, without claiming certainty, he thinks that the hypothesis that there is 
more than one, but still a limited number of worlds does not seem unlikely; 
he subsequently adds an argument that makes this hypothesis more plausible 
than any other. It is noteworthy that this argumentation makes use of 
principles and terms that are characteristic of Plutarch s Platonist 
metaphysics!!! as we know it from other works: matter's nature is oxedaotòy 
xdi peguotov, but the ordering principle, Aóyos, prevents dispersiveness to 


3 Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 2,97; Adv. Math. 8,143. 
19 See also GLUCKER 1978, p. 266-267. 
180 Cf. LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 448. 
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progress to infinity (430F). The Platonist argumentation leads to an 
Academic conclusion: 


£i 6' Oz nou xavradda tijs AXUN uelas bropupvijoxovtes Eavroùs TÒ 
&yav THS xioteoc AParodpev xal thv opdkerav oreo Ev yooiw oqaXeoo 
tQ zegt tijs &eiptac Adyw póvov SracM>wpev!®. 


But if in any other place we have recalled the Academy to our mind, let us do 
so here as well, and divest ourselves of excessive credulity and, as if we were in 
a slippery place in our discussion about infinity, let us merely keep a firm 
footing.” , 

(431A, transl. BABBITT 1936b) 


Already in the course of his argumentation Lamprias had played on the 
theme of the ziDavoreoov (427B), and also the preceding intervention of 
Philippos had developed this motive!*?. One passage of the latter's argumen- 
tation may even seem a parody on Carneades' lingo: 


Its derivation from the number of elements, at which the Master hinted darkly 
(bxyvigato), is in every way hard to grasp (vonatos) and gives no clear 
intimation of the plausibility which must have drawn him on to assert that it is 
likely that (unöèv $xoqaivovoa tij; Exeivov Eneonaopevys mdavdtntos 
Eittiv ùg £ixÓc Eon) etc. (426F) 


One is tempted to consider ¿xeopaouévng an allusion to the Carneadean 
technical term dGxeoiomaotos, used in the definition of the “most 
convincing" impression, ie. the 7uDavi xai xeoupÓsgupuévn xal 
àz£olozaorog qavraota!*'; Be that as it may, on many other occasions 


Plutarch indeed shows his familiarity with the terminology introduced by 
Carneades. 


St Eg. De an. procr. 1013E; 1015A; 10ISE; 1024AB; 1026C; Quaest. Plat. 1002AB; 
1003AB; Quaest. conv. 720B. For Plutarch's conception of matter see THÉVENAZ 1938, p. 
108-113; VERBEKE 1945, p. 261; BALTES I 1976, p. 42; OPSOMER 199b, p. 258-260. Also 
compare Alcin. Didask. 177,24-26. 
t8? This is one of the main passages invoked by ZELLER (III.2 1923, p. 181 note 5), 
SCHROETER (1911, p. 23) and DE LACY (1953, p. 83) in order to demonstrate Plutarch's 
“scepticism”; but see DONINI 1986a, p. 207-208; p. 222-223 note 11; BABUT 1992, p. 224-226. 
19 Cf. 426E: tò pèv dAndég [...] sept tobtwv obrog Exew Ñ étéows oùz av Eywye 
Öuoyvoroaijmv. See also 423B and esp. 422E: tig 8’ dv [...] &v torovtoig zrocynaow ein 
mbavorns, Sov zai Mátwv oùdèv cinwv £UXoyov oùd' eixog otto xatéBare tov Adyov; 
The Academic approach to the problem appears to be in full accordance with the Platonic. Cf. 
Tim. 55CD: à 61) ni; ei tata LoyiCoptevos EpyteAds Groot xótegov åneigovs xor] zóorovs 
eivat Lëzeu D té9as Eyovras, tò pév &neigovs hyńoar Gv óvtoc åneigov uvóg civar dóypa 
Qv Ejutetoov YOEV Elvat, MOTEQOV Dé Eva T] zévie aùtoùs GAndeig nepvxóraç Aéyetv notè 
MOOGHZEL, pälhov Gv tavty otàs eixdtws Staztogyoat. tO pèv obv 67] nag Tiv Eva attov 
4at& tóv eixóta Aóyov xequaóta pyvýet Bedv, GAO Aë eic dXXa my PrEwpas rege SoEdceL 
(Plato gives preference to the hypothesis of one single world). See also De E 389F-390A. 

13 See e.g. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,227; 229; KLEVER 1982, p. 55-59. 
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To the non-specialist the difference between on the one hand Carneades’ 
sophisticated definition of the convincing impression, and on the other the 
Stoic conception of the “cataleptic impression” as it had been modified and 
refined in the debate with the Academics, may have seemed a fine one!ss, 
This has led to the paradoxical situation that Carneades radicalised the 
Academic criticism of Stoic epistemology, whereas by the subtle distinctions 
added or provoked by him the Academic and Stoic positions came to bear a 
closer resemblance — at least superficially, for the theoretical difference 
remains fundamental. Carneades’ ztÜ«vóv as a practical criterion! — and a 
fallible criterion at that, since he did not exclude that in some instances one 
would be persuaded of something which is actually false!" — is undeniably 
more sophisticated than Arcesilaus' (dialectical use of the) et.ovyov, but at 
the same time precludes any claim to knowledge!**, This may add to the 
explanation why Cicero is able to consider Carneades a more moderate 
sceptic (Acad. II 66-67; 77-78), relating on the other hand that Clitomachus 
was wont to declare that he had never been able to find out what his teacher 
Carneades actually believed (Acad. I 139)!9, Sextus Empiricus in Adv. 
Math. 7,159-165 depicts him as the more radical sceptic than Arcesilaus, 
which seems to conflict with the account in Pyrrh. hyp. 1,226-232'™, from 
which Arcesilaus emerges as being closer to the Pyrrhonian position than 
Carneades. This ambiguity is constitutive, I think, for Carneades’ 
philosophy, and has been externalised in the further development of 
Academic philosophy '?!, 


At any rate, the thinker associated with dzatadmpia was Arcesilaus - who 
is likely to have coined the term - rather than Carneades. If Plutarch had 
wanted to attach one single name to the thesis ei pév obdév Zo zerddntòv 
&vÜodozqp xai yvootóv (1000C), it would have been Arcesilaus’ rather than 
any other Academic's. 


13% Cf. LONG 1988b, p. 200; HANKINSON 1991, p. 282 note 29; 288-292. 
I^ Cf. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 208-209; GORLER 1994, p. 860-866. 

Im" Cf. BURNYEAT 1980, p. 29. 

Ip Cf, GLUCKER 1978, p. 292 note 128. 

I9 Cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 63; LÉVY 1978, p. 348; STOUGH 1987, p. 224-225; SCHNAUBLIN 
1992, p. 47-52. 

1% See also Adv. math. 7.166-189. 

DL See also LÉVY 1992, p. 268-276; 1993b, p. 153. 
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In the later tradition!? the Academics have been accused of self-contra- 
diction, of being "dogmatic sceptics" or "negative dogmatists". But neither 
Arcesilaus nor Carneades made themselves actually liable to this allegation. 
Arcesilaus explicitly denied Gxatadnypia any such dogmatic value. In this 
issue, ie. in the question of how the Academics understood their own 
position, the Academic source Cicero is certainly to be trusted more than 
Aenesidemus!? or the Pyrrhonian-minded, tendentious'4 Sextus: 


Itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum 
quod Socrates sibi reliquisset, ut nihil scire se sciret. 


Accordingly Arcesilas said that there is nothing that can be known, not even 
that residuum of knowledge that Socrates had left himself — the truth of this 
very dictum. 

(Cic. Acad. 1 45, transl. RACKHAM 1933)!9 


Carneades is most likely tó have succeeded avoiding the trap of self-contra- 
diction in a similarly ingenious fashion! It is said that when Antipater 
asked him whether he ought not consistently admit that this single fact can 
be perceived, namely that nothing else can, Carneades replied with great 
acumen. 


IC David HUME (1711-1776) was of this opinion: cf. BURNYEAT 1984, p. 227 with note 6; 
DUMONT 1985, p. 71 (it should be noted, however, that Dumont's appreciation of the 
Academics and the Pyrrhonians is itself tendentious); ANNAS 1988, p. 112; LAURSEN 1992, p. 
161-162. The belief that Academic "scepticism" is essentially dogmatic is, however, still quite 
widespread: see e.g. DUMONT 1985, p. 71;76-78; 82-83; 89-90; 95-96 et passim; AMICO 1993, 
p. 25 with note 28 p. 52. 

13 Cf. Photius Bibl. cod. 212, 169b36-170a41. 

Ds Pyrrh, Hyp. 1232-233; cf. STRIKER 1981, p. 154; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 447 (see also 
p. 457; 472-473): DORRIE 1987, p. 427; ANNAS 1988, p. 103; 107; LÉvY 1992, p. 80-81; 181; 
274-275 note 97. 

WS Cf. SEDLEY 1983, p. 11-12; LONG - SEDLEY I 1987, p. 447; HANKINSON 1995, p. 17. See 
also Cic. Acad. II 28-29; 110. Arcesilaus’ ingenious argument did not prevent Colotes from 
criticising him on this very point: cf. VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 261-262. Not only regarding 
azatahyyia but also in respect of the “universal suspension of judgment" did Arcesilaus 
avoid self-contradiction. Cf. IOPPOLO 1986, p. 145: "Allo stesso modo Arcesilao non assume 
la posizione che "bisogna" sospendere il giudizio. L'epoche é il risultato che consegue di volta 
in volta all'ugual peso delle tesi contrapposte.” 

9^ Cf. STOUGH 1987, p. 225; LEVY 1992, p. 268-269. Catulus, presenting at Cic. Acad. 11 148 
his father's views, which are said to be Carneadean, is less careful (“nihil.esse quod percipi 
possit vehementer adsentior"), but is immediately corrected by the author and by Hortensius: 
"'habeo' inquam ‘sententiam tuam nec eam admodum aspernor. sed tibi quid tandem videtur 
Hortensi?' tum ille ridens ‘tollendum’. ‘teneo te’ inquam; ‘nam ista Academiae est propria 
sententia’.” Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 396-397; LÉVY 1992, p. 80-81; 181; 274-275 note 97; 1993a, 
p. 270-273 (LEVY argues that the view expressed by Catulus is not Carneades’, nor Philo's or 
Metrodorus' interpretation of the Carneadean view or their own position, but an attempt to 
present a formulation to which all the participants of the conversation could more or less 
reconcile themselves, that is, both the advocates of universal suspension of judgment and 
those believing that assent is obligatory for the wise; Catulus' words are in fact an attempt at 
reformulating in Socratic terms the Carneadean position). 
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He used to declare that this was so far from being consistent that it was actually 
grossly inconsistent: for the man who said there was nothing that was pe rceived 
made no exception (qui enim negaret quicquam esse quod perciperetur, eum 
nihil excipere), and so not even the impossibility of perception could itself be 
grasped and perceived in any way, because it had not been excepted (ita 
necesse esse ne id ipsum quidem quod exceptum non esset conprendi et percipi 
ullo modo posse). 

(Acad. II 28, transl. RACKHAM 1933) 


Cicero himself maintains that to the wise man inapprehensibility is nothing 
more than a statement carrying persuasion: he holds this particular opinion, 
that nothing can be perceived, in just the same ways as he holds all the other 
"plausible" but not “perceived” views (“ut illa habet probabilia non 
percepta, sic hoc ipsum, nihil posse percipi", Acad. H 109-1 10). l 

Carneades is supposed to have introduced tò aubavov into Academic 
philosophy. It is a concept Plutarch makes ample use of in various writings — 
in Quaestiones Convivales?, and De defectu oraculorum, as we have been 
able to see, but for instance also in De primo frigido ig. However, Plutarch 
and already Cicero!? use the concept in a larger sense than that originally 
attributed to Carneades by his more conservative followers®®, Although 
Carneades is not known to have applied it to tenets such as the àzatuhnypia, 
in introducing this concept he has none the less forged a very convenient 
tool, that allows the expression of central sceptical tenets, or philosophical 
views in general, in a non-dogmatic way — provisionally and not infallibly?" 
- thus avoiding the self-contradictions imputed to the Academics by their 
opponents? It was presumably Philo of Larissa who first endorsed this 
interpretation of Carncades' concept of persuasiveness?!à, 


7 See also Quaest. conv. 629D; 653B; 689B; 695B; 697D; 698A; 699D; 7O1F: 725B; 728F et 
Passim. 

e Cf. infra: ch. 5, I. See also De an. procr. 1013B; 1013F-1014A ; Quaest. conv. NSF. A 

Ia See also Epist. ad Att. 13,19,5. Cf. GOEDECKEMEYER 1905, p. 145: GAWLICK - GORLER 
1994, p. 1092-1093; GLUCKER 1995, p. 134-135; HADOT 1995, p. 221. One may compare Anon. 
in Theact. 70,25. f 

2w Clitomachus, and Philo in the first stage of his philosophical development. 

?" See e.g. Cic. Acad. [T 121 (“modo hoc, modo illud probabilius videtur"); 134. m 

w2 Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 289: "Carneades established this concept mainly as a criterion to 
guide the actions of the Academic sceptic in practical situations. Plutarch is employing it [sc. 
in De prim. frig.] in a context where a whole philosophical system — or at least a large section 
of it — is accepted as “probable” by someone who confesses to be a sceptical Academic". 1995, 
p. 134-135; IOPPOLO 1993, p. 197: "In fact, to my knowledge, Carneades did not express his 
point of view on the unknowability of all things in terms of the xiücvóv. Consistent with 
rigorous scepticism, Carneades held that it is not possible either to assert or to deny 
knowledge of the external world, whereas assertions or denials are possible as far as actions 
are concerned. None the less, Carneades had created an opening for the possibility of making 
assertions or denials, provided they were not accompanied by the acknowledgment of truth: 
one can affirm or deny something, by acknowledging this something to be not true but simply 
convincing."; HANKINSON 1995, p. 142. 
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B. Plutarch on the Academic tradition: “scepticism” and religion 


Plutarch’s attitude towards Arcesilaus and Carneades may be regarded as 
one of sympathy, or loyalty? at the very least. Let us now proceed to 
examine to what extent he can be said to share their views. As we have 
already seen (supra: ch. 3, I), he argues in favour of the principle of éxoyr| 
for cases in which the truth is “obscure” in Adversus Colotem, and even 
explicitly recommends it in De prim. frig. 955C (cf. infra: ch. 5, I). 

The Lamprias-catalogue ascribes to Plutarch a treatise entitled IIeoi rop 
aay civar tv ázó ro? HAárovoz Axadnuetav (L63). In this work Plutarch 
probably claimed that the tradition from Plato to himself was doctrinally — 
and perhaps also institutionally — unbroken, thus defending the Academy 
against imputations implying that it had deviated from the true Platonic 
philosophy during some important phases in its history. The "one-Academy- 
thesis" is usually associaled with the name of Philo of Larissa, who is 
known to have upheld this position against the attacks of Antiochus of 
Ascalon?*, Also the anonymous commentator on the Theaetetus (54,43- 
55,13) defended a similar thesis. Allegations that the New Academics had 
caused a rift in the tradition of Platonism were also levelled at them by 
Platonising Neopythagoreans, or Neopythagorean Platonists, as may be 
derived from the fragments of Numenius’ /Teoi rijs rv Azxadnuatz@y 1005 
Miatwva dtaordoews that have been preserved by Eusebius. Numenius 
in this treatise reprimanded Arcesilaus for having deviated from true 


7" Notably in the second and third stages of his philosophical development. Cf. supra, p. 71. 
™™ CF DE LACY 1953, p. 80-81; EINARSON - DE LACY 1967, p. 185-187; BABUT 1969a, p. 282, 
with note 3; DILLON 1988b, p. 106. 

35 ]OPPOLO'S criticism of TARRANT 1985 regarding the one-Academy-thesis is unjustified. 
She claims that TARRANT incorrectly presents this thesis as exclusively Philon's: "Non è 
dunque un tratto distintivo dell'Accademia di Filone la convinzione dell'esistenza di 
un'unica Accademia, ma é propria di tutta l'Accademia scettica a partire da Arcesilao" (1989, 
p. 141). But although the New Academy had always claimed to be the rightful philosophical 
heir to Socrates and Plato, and thus spontaneously emphasised the unity of the Academy 
(compare GÓRLER 1994, p. 925), it was only at the time of Philo that the need was felt for an 
explicit defence of this unity, for the very reason that it had been disputed by Antiochus. The 
evidence adduced by IOPPOLO is not valid: Plutarch’s ironical expression of gratitude towards 
Colotes in Adv. Col. 1122A (cf. supra: p. 105) merely proves that Plutarch defended the thesis, 
not that Arcesilaus already did. The second text quoted by IOPPOLO is if possible even less 
relevant: De Sto. rep. 1036B (cf. supra: p. 156). Here Carneades is indeed said to assert 
nothing of his own, but in the context this means that he made use of the arguments 
Chrysippus himself developed against his own theory. The degree of originality of Carneades" 
words is here defined in relation not to Plato or the Academy, but to Chrysippus. 

2% Cf. Cicero Acad. 113; Augustine Contra Acad. 3,41; GLUCKER 1978, p. 80-81; 84; 89. 

?" Cf. supra: p. 59. ^e 

208 Num. frg. 24,4 (DES PLACES). Cf. SAFFREY 1975, p. 150. 
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Platonic doctrine under Pyrrho’s detrimental influence??, Numenius 
himself, not unlike Antiochus, claimed to restore the Old Academy", but 
nevertheless criticised Antiochus as sharply as any other Academic?!!, 
Antiochus was also probably the only *Academic" philosopher whom 
Plutarch did not regard as such. Evidence is provided, I believe, by the Life 
of Cicero, where Plutarch relates that Cicero attended Antiochus’ courses. 
Cicero could appreciate his rhetorical talent, but disapproved of his doctrinal 
innovations: 


He was charmed by his (i.e. Antiochus’} fluency and grace of diction, although 
he disapproved of his innovations in doctrine (@ A èv rotg ddypaotv 
Zug fo ev, oùx xav). For Antiochus had already fallen away from what 
was called the New Academy and abandoned the sect of Carneades (jon yàg 
ètiotato tis véas Aeyouevys Axaðnpeias 6 'Avtioyog xai thv Kaoveddou 
otáow éyzatéAeutev), either moved thereto by the clear evidence of sense 
perceptions (cite zapurtóitevos DO tijs EVaQyELaS zat Tov atodijoewy), or, as 
some say, led by a feeling of ambitious opposition to the disciples of Cleitom- 
achus and Philon to change his views and cultivate in most cases the doctrine 
of the Stoics (et, > aow čvor OO uvi xai ötafooğ Done tob 
Kicitopayou xai Pikwvos ovvrjders tóv Etotzóv £z peva[)o)rz Deoarevov 
Lou £v toig xAsltorotc). 

(Cic. 4,1-3, transl. PERRIN 1919) 


According to this anti-Antiochean account of a crucial episode in the history 
of Platonism, Antiochus deserted the Academy in order to become virtually 
a Stoic?!?, This presumably is the version Plutarch agreed to. On two other 
occasions (Luc. 42,3 and Brut. 2,3) he mentions the alternative, 
“Antiochean”, point of view on the event. According to this second point of 
view Antiochus would have restored the Academy and put it back on a true 
Platonic track, thus adjusting the errors of Arcesilaus, Carneades and Philo. 
Yet I believe that in these texts Plutarch is merely reporting the views of 
Brutus and Lucullus. One may then safely assume that Plutarch's own 
opinion corresponds to the version of Cic. 4,1-3, which is hostile to 
Antiochus?!}, If Antiochus is to be considered a virtual Stoic, and not really 
an Academic, he is less of a threat to the unity of the Academic tradition. 
As one may infer from the Numenian polemic, the attacks on the one- 
Academy-thesis were directed primarily against the New Academy, and 


209 Cf. Num. frg. 25,15-32; 25,72-75 DES PLACES; DILLON 1982, p. 68. Numenius was 

convinced that Platonic doctine was to be traced back to the teaching of Pythagoras: cf. frg. 

24,57-59, For the Neopythagorean attitude to Plato see DORRIE 1983, p. 95-96. See also 
TARTANO 1981. 

e Cf. KRAMER 1964, p. 65 note 144; DORRIE - BALTES 1993, p. 243-244. 

211 Num. frg. 28,12-15 DES PLACES; cf. DORRIE - BALTES 1993, p. 246. 

72? Compare DORRIE 1987, p. 458-465. 
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much less so against Antiochus’ attempts at restoration. The New 
Academics were blamed for having abandoned the true Platonic spirit and 
conceding too much to Pyrrhonism. It is by all means likely that Plutarch in 
his defence of the fundamental unity of the Academic tradition?! strove to 
emphasise the differences between Academic and Pyrrhonian philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, the Lamprias-catalogue lists a work IItoi tijs Òtapooäs 
tov Ilvoowveiwv zal'Azaónuaixóv (L64). It is perhaps no coincidence that 
this treatise and the one on the unity of the Academy make up two 
consecutive entries in the Lamprias-catalogue. Their respective subject 
matter was most probably closely related. If this treatise was indeed an 
authentic work by Plutarch — which is a plausible hypothesis — one may 
suppose that Plutarch drew a clear distinction between Pyrrhonian and 
Academic scepticism?!5, In the extant works of Plutarch we only have scanty - 
references to Pyrrho2!6, but the Lamprias-catalogue has the title Teoi ron 
Ilégowvos óéxa toózi»v (L158). This work, if authentic, is a further 
indication for the interest Plutarch took in epistemological matters. Lacking 


7 Cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 198-199 (against HARTMAN 1916, p. 682-683, and CODIGNOLA 1934, 
p. 478; 488 note 62; see also p. 485-486 note 52): DILLON 1977, p. 188. FROIDEFOND 1987, P. 
186 intimates that Brut. 2,3. represents Plutarch's opinion, but it should be said that 
FROIDEFOND tends to play down the influence of the New Academy on Plutarch and 
postulates a strong influence from “dogmatic” Platonism (e.g. p. 187; 188-189). DECHARME 
(1904, p. 417) also expresses the view that Plutarch preferred Antiochus to the philosophy of 
the New Academy, but this is only based on the presupposition that this philosophy was anti- 
religious. Compare also VOLKMANN II 1869, p. 11-12. 

?* Cf. LOPPOLO 1993, p. 186; R.M. JONES 1916, p- 17-18: “This of course cannot mean that 
there was complete agreement between Plato and all his successors in the Academy on all 
points of doctrine. for in de animae procreatione he tries to show that the opinions of 
Xenocrates and Crantor, members of the Old Academy, concerning the interpretation of the 
world-soul were very far from representing Plato's views correctly. The meaning must be that 
there was a general agreement in spirit between the representatives of the Academy in all 
periods, which was obscured by the statement that the Old Academy was was [sic] dogmatic, 
while the Middle and New Academics were sceptical." 

7 "The Academic position in its most consequent formulation was altogether not that much 
different from that of the Neopyrrhonians: cf. STRIKER 1981, esp. p. 168. 

7^ Cf. De prof. in virt. 82E-F (on Pyrrho's proverbial imperturbability). In one of the 
Quaestiones convivales (3,5) on the question ei puzgotegos tij Suvaytet 6 otvoc; (651F), after 
a brief exposition of the Epicurean theory on the subject, Mestrius Florus observes that the 
conversation is carrying them straight to Pyrrho's refusal to define the nature of nutrients 
(652B): Tair’, eGtev ó Jpoz, avuzous eis tov ITéooova Au rop Tlowtayógov éget hdc: 
Did oy yao Ber xai zeoì èhaiov zai negi yahaxtos péMTÓŞ te xai ópoiwc tv Aw dieELovtes 
dzrodgaoöpeda tò Meyer negi Ezdotov, óxoiov tij Poet Eotiv, piEeot vai xoós GANA xai 
xodoeotv Exuotov yiveodat qdoxovtez. [...]. Compare Diogenes Laertius’ testimonium 
(9,105) on Timon, Pyrrho's disciple: zai èv toic Tegi aiotrjoev «not, tò péh ött &orl yhuxd 
où tidy, TÒ 6' Sti qaiverat ójtokoyo. Cf. LONG - SEDLEY 1 1987, P. 17, on Pyrrho's stance: 
"that indeterminability really is the nature of things, and that this proposition, unlike any 
other judgement we may make about the world, falls outside the exclusion of truth or 


falsehood”. For the recycling of Protagoras’ “relativism” in Hellenistic scepticism, see Anon. 
in Theaet. 62,47-63,6. i 
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more specific evidence on Plutarch’s attitude towards Pyrrhonism, let us now 
turn to the other testimonies concerning his perception of Academic 
philosophy?!’ 

The first Quaestio Platonica (1000C; D) presumably offers some 
important clues for a better understanding of Plutarch's views on the 
Academy. Plutarch’s reasoning probably was that the essential unity of the 
Academy was guaranteed by the fact that the core of Academic philosophy 
had always been the search for truth, combined with the certainty that the 
truth is one. That the Academic brand of philosophy in fact was the 
legitimate continuation of Plato’s practice appears to have also been part of 
Plutarch's thesis?'5, One may also presume that Plutarch's defence of the 
unity of the Academy, just like that of the Anonymus in Theaet., was closely 
related to Philo's?!?. 

The thesis that Academic philosophy was not opposed to the belief in the 
power of divination was crucial to Plutarch”, who probably wrote a treatise 
eo navies őt ombeta xara tons Axaðyuaizoús (L71, most likely to be 
identified with LI31: Heoi to? ju) jycaDat Tij Hottua tov Axaónuatzóv 
Adyov). 

However, R.M. JONES, in his well-known study on the Platonism of 
Plutarch (1916, p. 18), suspected Plutarch's lost treatise to have been an 
attempt to minimalise the scepticism of the New Academy**!. JONES 
obviously takes for granted that Academic “scepticism” and traditional 
belief are natural enemies, without offering any argumentation in support of 
this assumption. Instead he simply refers to “the fact that Carneades made 
especial attacks on divination” (p. 19). In starting from this unfortunate 
presupposition, JONES is indeed following a communis opinio, for which he 
could very well have invoked the authority of E. ZELLER?**. 


217 [tis extremely unlikely, I think, that Plutarch believed in an esoteric Platonist tradition, 
i.e. a secret doctrine conflicting with the “official” scepticism of the school, as DILLON (1982, 
p. 67-68) has claimed. If one were to accept this, one would also have to assume that Plutarch 
is essentially insincere in Adv. Col. However, Prof. DILLON has informed me that he no longer 
endorses this thesis: "it is doubtful if he subscribed to the idea that the New Academicians 
preserved a ‘secret doctrine’, which they only revealed to initiates" (letter of Sept. 16, 1994). 
CE. supra: ch. 2, Il, F. 

2" As appears from the title of Lamprias 63: Heoì roð uíav elvan tijv dió too Midtwvos 
"Axudnuetav. Cf. BOYS-STONES 1997, p. 42. 

?9 Also Philo and the commentator apparently claimed that the Academy remained faithful 
to Plato (pace BABUT 1994c, p. 550). Cf. supra: p. 59. 

?" See also SCHRÓDER 1990, p. 6; OPSOMER 1996a. COULOUBARITSIS examines the 
relationship between divination and truth in Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism and Plutarch. 
He discusses Plutarch's defence of divination agaist the Epicureans in the Pythian dialogues 
(1990, p. 119-122), but ignores the relationship with the Academic Gro. 

21 R.M. JONES emphasises Plutarch's “adherence to positive Platonic doctrines" (1916, p. 
18), and accordingly asserts (p. 19): "[...] of real scepticism there is, I think, no trace in 
Plutarch." 
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ZELLER believed that after a period in which this anti-religious tendency 
dominated Platonism, scepticism was overcome in the beginning of our Era 
and transcended (the Hegelian?2Aufhebung loosely applied) by a 
philosophy of revelation, an Offenbarungsphilosophie, in which the poor 
natural faculties of cognition were supplemented by knowledge of divine 
origin. It seems clear that the religious component was prevalent in Middle 
Platonism. But why, one should ask, did ZELLER postulate this revelational 
component of Platonism as a new? phenomenon? Most probably he felt the 
need to create a pagan counterweight to the approximately contempo- 
raneous growth of Christianity, not only on the level of popular religion but 
also on that of metaphysical-theological speculation. In doing so, he was also 
able to embed religious developments and pagan philosophy in an 
encompassing (and for this very reason impressive and persuasive), 
homogeneous representation of this age? (One need not deny there was a 
religious revival in the first centuries of our Era - the new élan of the Delphic 
oracle is part of it — but on the other hand there is no need to introduce 
Offenbarungsphilosophie as a new term and still less to define it as opposed 
to a sceptical Hellenistic philosophy.) Subsequently ZELLER made Plutarch 
fit perfectly in this picture?*. R. VOLKMANN?? and J. SCHROETER, among 
others, introduced these ideas into Plutarchean scholarship, in which they 
soon took firm root. SCHROETER is the author of a monograph on the 
scepticism of Plutarch (Plutarchs Stellung zur Skepsis, 1911) in which he 
reproduces and elaborates — not to say plagiarises?'* — ZELLER's schemes. 
What is important is that the schemes used by SCHROETER were method- 
ically prior??? to the study of Plutarch’s texts. His point of departure is the 
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22 CC ZELLER HEL 1923, p. 529-530. Sce also SCHOLTZ 1979, p. 289-311; OPSOMER 1993b. 

?* On the influence of HEGEL: cf. ZELLER 1844,-p. 819; 1888, p. 8. On Hegel's influence on 
ZELLER's conception of the relation scepticism-dogmatism, cf. esp. ZELLER 1843, p. 55 (ina 
summary of HEGEL's account of the second major period in the history of Greek philosophy): 
“Das Zweite ist nun, daB die Idee sich in Gegensätzen ausbildet und durchführt, das Ausein- 
andergehen der Wissenschaft in die besondern Systeme der Stoicismus und Epikuräismus, 
gegen deren Dogmatismus der Skepticismus das Negative bildet." 

78 Cf. ZELLER II.2 1923, p. 85. 

9$ ZELLER suggests an influence of Judaism (111.2 1923, p. 83; 89). 

26 Cf. ZELLER HI.2 1923, p. 175; 182-183; 207-212. 

^7 According to VOLKMANN Skepsis and belief are antithetically related, but in Plutarch's 
thought Skepsis is surmounted by faith. See VOLKMANN II 1869 p. 264-265; 285 and p. 251- 
252: "Der traditionelle Glaube wird von ihm allenthalben gegen den Zweifel in Schutz 
genommen." VOLKMANN was acquainted with ZELLER's work. The first edition of ZELLER's 
history of post-Aristotelian philosophy had already been published in 1852. 

?3 Cf. OPSOMER 1994b, p. 51-55. 

29 Cf. SCHROETER 1911, p. 41-42 (my italic): "Es war schon in der Einleitung erwähnt 
worden, dass sich in der Philosophie Plutarchs eine Bewegung von dem Skeptizismus zu einer 
Philosophie, die positive Ergebnisse bringt, volzieht; nun bietet sich die Aufgabe dar, zu 
untersuchen, wie und wodurch diese Befreiung von der Skepsis geschieht." 
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opposition Skepsis-Offenbarung, for which he refers (p. 1 note 1) to ZELLER 
and VOLKMANN and also to his teacher A. GOEDECKEMEYER, whose 
history of Greek scepticism is itself dependent upon ZELLER for its 
conceptual schemes?9, SCHROETER assumes that scepticism had 
undermined people’s belief in man’s natural cognitive faculties; therefore 
the need was felt for a new and more reliable principle of knowledge23!, 
which could only be provided by divine revelation (1911, p. 53): "Nach 
Plutarch beruht alle Erkenntnis in letzter Linie auf Offenbarung". In order 
to explain this, SCHROETER postulated - as did ZELLER — an Oriental (to be 
more specific: Jewish) influence??, and referred (p. 42) to the "religiöse 
Stimmung" characteristic of Plutarch's time. 

The work of ZELLER, VOLKMANN and SCHROETER has remained very 
influential?®. The explicit reference to the Hegelian context soon 
disappeared. Nevertheless, what was regarded as the results of the German 
Forschung?™ continued to haunt Plutarchean scholarship: the Skepsis- 
Offenbarung dichotomy?* and the unquestioned conviction that the 
philosophy of the New Academy was dominated by anti-religious 
tendencies, to be subsequently surmounted by Plutarch's deeply religious 
philosophy? Also the great Plutarchean scholar R. FLACELIERE starts 
from, and remains within the same conceptual frame??, He took the view 
that Plutarch's thought is characterised by an evolution from a rationalistic- 
philosophical to a more theological stage, According to FLACELIÈRE, 
scepticism was a mere phase in Plutarch's thought and was superseded by 
deep religious piety and mysticism. But never did Plutarch let scepticism 


7) See eg. GOEDECKEMEYER 1905, p. 250-251 (on Plutarch and Favorinus). 

*" Cf. SCHROETER 1911, p. 6; 43 (to be compared with ZELLER I.2 1923, p. 208 and 
GOEDECKEMEYER 1905, p. 250 note 5). 

CL SCHROETER 1911, p. 46-47. See also ZELLER HI.2 1923, p. 89-92. 

221 POHLENZ's negative, but balanced, review (1913) of SCHROETER's book has remained 
without much influence. 

*" Compare also HOLTORF 1913, referring to GOEDECKEMEYER (note 4). 

7$ Cf. e.g. HARTMAN 1916, p. 253-254; UEBERWEG - PRAECHTER I 1926, p. 535; ROBIN 1944 
(“Deuxième partie. La nouvelle académie ou l'anti-dogmatisme"); Levi 1952, p. U73; 
GORGEMANNS 1970, p. 88: "Die Einstellung zur Wissenschaft hat hier einen deutlich 
skeptischen Zug: die geläufigen Schulmeinungen sind nicht überzeugend, und man wird 
deshalb zu einer auBerwissenschaftlichen Lehre gedrängt, die man als Offenbarung 
bezeichnen kann und die man gläubig hinnehmen muß.” DÓRRIE, using the term 
"Offenbarung" (1981, p. 98 note 26; p. 103), refers however to Plato himself. On the other 
Ea EORR completely ignores the “sceptical” or “Academic” component in Plutarch's 
thought. : 

2 E.g. DE FAYE I 1923, p. 86-89 (referring to ZELLER). 

7 One should not ignore, however, the influence of MONTAIGNE (1533-1592) on 
FLACELIERE'S — and in general the French tradition's - interpretation of Plutarch, also in 
regard of his scepticism. See e.g. FLACELIERE - IRIGOIN - SIRINELLI - PHILIPPON 1987, p. 
CLXXVIIL On Montaigne's interpretation of ancient scepticism see DUMONT 1985, p. 41-49; 
LAURSEN 1992, p. 94-124. 
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interfere with his religious convictions: “Si notre auteur, en tant qu'il est 
Académicien, doute de beaucoup de choses, il y a du moins un domaine qui 
lui' parait devoir étre soustrait à toute objection, à toute critique, à tout 
scepticisme, c'est celui de la foi religieuse"?9, At the basis of this remark lies 
the presupposition that scepticism, ie. the philosophy of the (New) 
Academy, and religion are naturally opposed, 

Whoever accepts this as an obvious premiss, has to explain how Plutarch 
reconciled his loyalty to the Academic tradition with his loyalty to Plato and 
with the religious spirit of his own thought. The basic strategies which are 
usually applied to effectuate such a reconciliation can all be found in 
FLACELIERE'S work: (1) Plutarch's thought developed from a sceptic to a 
religious phase?! ; (2) Plutarch excluded the religious domain from his brand 
of scepticism?2; (3) Plutarch considered the sceptical phase of the Academy 


* 


25 E.g. 1943, p. 88; 104 (“le De defectu témoigne d'un état d'esprit plus rationaliste, et le De 
Pythiae d'un état d'esprit plus religieux"); 106; 108 et passim; 1947, p. 70 (the De def. or. 
concludes “par un aveu non déguisé de scepticisme”); 107; 1974a, p. 85-86; 197b, p. 85-86 
(the De def. or. is allegedly characterised by "l'aveu d'une insuffisance à conclure"); 
FLACELIERE - IRIGOIN - SIRINELLI - PHILIPPON, 1987, p. CLI. FLACELIERE developed his 
point of view in a running discussion with SOURY (cf. 1942a; 1942b, p. 50-69). 

39 1947, p. 57. Cf. also p. 51 note 2: “que Plutarque ne se départ de la réserve académique 
que lorsqu'il s'agit des croyances religieuses et du culte des dieux; là, il n'admet pas le doute." 
FLACELIERE (p. 51 note 2) refers to DECHARME, who indeed writes (1904, p. 419): "C'est 
dans le domaine de la religion qu'elles [sc. ses idées] sont peut-étre le mieux arrétées, et c'est 
là surtout que Plutarque se départ de la réserve académique." DECHARME himself has no 
scholarly reference for this statement, but his overall picture of Plutarch seems to be based on 
the works of ZELLER (cf. p. 416 note 2) and VOLKMANN (cf. p. 417 note 2; p. 418 note 3). See 
also ZIEGLER 1951, col. 856,64-66 ("seine eigene skeptische Stellung zur wissenschaftlichen 
Forschung, soweit es sich nicht um die ethisch-religiósen Prinzipien handelt"); col. 939,59-64 
("Aus der Akademie selbst empfing er die starke Neigung zur Skepsis, die ihn, abgesehen von 
gewissen religiösen und ethischen Grundwahrheiten, die für ihn unerschütterlich feststanden, 
in bezug auf die meisten großen und kleinen Fragen des éstégeuv üben lieBen."); 941. In 
support of this statement ZIEGLER mentions the monograph of SCHROETER (939,64-67; 941). 
See also BARIGAZZI 1992, p. 302 with note 7 (p. 314). 

?w Cf. FLACELIERE 1964, p. 17-18: "La ‘nouvelle’ Académie d'Arcésilas et de Carnéade, à 
l'époque hellénistique, s'était montrée quelque peu infidéle aux intuitions fondamentales de 
Platon, par la théorie du probabilisme et du doute systématique. Plutarque, lui, renoue avec 
la grande et authentique tradition de l'Académie, qui s'était nourrie des apports mystiques de 
l'orphisme et du pythagorisme, par exemple en considérant le corps comme le tombeau de 
lame (sôrna égale séma) et la mort comme l'accès à la vie véritable." One may even compare 
GLUCKER 1988, p. 69. l 

NI See also SCHMERTOSCH 1889; HIRZEL 1912, p. 8-10. VERNIÈRE (1990, p. 365-366), though 
mitigating FLACELIERE’s view, maintains the antithesis between belief and (philosophical) 
reflection. BRENK criticises the circularity often involved in the argumentation for the 
development hypothesis (1977, p. 11-15), opting himself for a more balanced view, which 
leaves room for both development and continuity (p. 47-48). Cf. ERBSE 1952, p. 313-314. 

?" See also DE FAYE II 1927, p. 99-102. esp. p. 101-102: “L'attitude de Plutarque vis-à-vis de 
la Nouvelle Académie nous réserve une surprise. Il est plein d'indulgence pour Arcésilas et 
Carnéade." 
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as nothing more than a side-step?? and did not feel any obligation to be loyal 
towards this transitory phase in its history. 

One need not look far, I think, to find both “rationalism” and “piety” in 
every period of Plutarch's thought. Although it is likely that the religious 
component in his thought became more prominent in the course of time 
(especially since Plutarch became a priest), it would be unfortunate, I think, 
to see “rationalism” and “religion” as opposing terms excluding each other. 
A closer analysis of relevant texts will show that matgtos nious and 
Academism have always been closely interrelated in Plutarch's conception 
of philosophy. Moreover, as we have seen, Plutarch never disavowed the 
fundamental philosophical orientation of his Academic predecessors. 

It is one of the most persistent myths in the historiography of Platonism, 
that the sceptical phase of the Academy would be fundamentally 
incompatible with the religious aspirations of Platonism. Yet recent studies 
in the domain of so-called Academic scepticism have established that it is 
wrong to consider the New Academic philosophy as anti-religious. 
Carneades' notorious attacks on divination should be regarded as attacks on 
the Stoic conception of divination, and not on divination as such. Even the 
scemingly total condemnation of mantic divination in the second book of 
Cicero's De divinatione (the information of which is believed to stem from 
Clitomachus, and therefore indirectly from Carneades) denounces specif- 
ically Stoic conceptions, notably artificial diviniation as "Vorrauszage von 
Dingen, die durch das Fatum bestimmt sind”*4. The same can be said of his 
arguments against Stoic Providence and their conception of astrology. 
And likewise his criticism of Stoic ethics is not intended to destroy 
morality?^, Academic “scepticism” was never directed against morality or 
religion?", but merely questioned excessive Stoic claims to a rational and 
systematic knowledge in these domains. 

Plutarch shares the Academic conviction that the philosophy of the 
Academy protects traditional faith: suspension of judgment Léon) is 
closely linked with reverential caution towards the divine (evi.apeta mQdg TO 
Detov), which for Plutarch is clearly an Academic principle. In matters in 
which absolute certainty is unattainable, man should stick to traditional 
faith. This can be gathered from Amatorius 756B, where Plutarch - the 


2 There has been a strong tendency to suppose that the New Academy actually was nothing 
more than a sidetrack: cf. e.g. MORESCHINI 1964, p. 53: "la parentesi scettica e probalistica". 
However, for the Old-Academic roots of Academic scepticism: cf. KRAMER 1971, p. 14-58 
(esp. p. 14-16; 36; 57). 

24 Cf. PFEFFER 1976, p. 105. See also p. 104-109; TODD 1976, p. 26; BRUNT 1989, p. 190-194; 
LEvy 1992, p. 44; REPICI 1995, p. 191. See also Cic. De nat. deor. 3,5-6; 9-10; 14-15. 

45 Cf. LÉVY 1992, p. 42-46; 624; 626-627. 

2:5 Cf. LÉVY 1992. p. 40-42. Cf. supra: p. 44-49. . 

^" Cf. LONG 1974, p. 101; VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 235-236; infra: ch. 6, V. 
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interlocutor in a conversation related by his son — criticises Pemptides for 
requiring rational explanations of things divine, and thus meddles with what 
should not be disturbed: (tà àxivnta xtveiv tig neol Demy ðótng tjv ëyouev, 
aeol Exaotod Adyov dxcuriv xai ardSerEv)248. In these matters, where a 
more evident proof (rejujoiov EvagyeéoteQov) will not be found, one should 
keep to traditional faith (&oxei ycro tj ztóáxoiog xai rahad riots). Ancient 
faith is a firm basis, a foundation which ought not to be shaken, lest the whole 
building should become endangered (Oo £8oa oc oi xai Báo 
bqeotàoa xoti) noòs edoëferav, sav Eq” Sue tagattntat xal oaXebrto tò 
pépatov ont xai vevotuopévov, Emtapadis yivetar xoa xal xoztoc)??. 

In this context we may take a closer look at the introductory chapters of 
De sera numinis vindicta. The empirical conclusion that punishment for 
crimes committed all too often fails to appear was felt by the interlocutors in 
this dialogue as a threat to the belief in divine Providence. This seeming 
failure of Providence induces an Gxogia among the participants in the 
conversation (549E). Plutarch warns not to jump to rash conclusions, but to 
keep in mind Academic caution: l 


First, then, beginning as from our ancestral hearth (ooen ap’ &oríag 
GoyÓjt£vot) with the scrupulous reverence of the philosophers of the Academy 
for the Deity (o 100g tò Beiov evdaPeElas tõv £v Axaðnpeig quiooóqov), 
we shall disavow any pretension to speak about these matters from knowledge 
(tò pv ws eiSdtes tt negi voto Aéyetv dqoouoópueta). For it is presump- 
tuous enough for those untrained in music to speak about things musical, and 
for those of no military experience about war; but it is more presumptuous for 
mere human beings like ourselves to inquire into the concerns of gods and 
daemons (tò tà Deïa xai tù Sayiovia nodyitara Muoxoreiy dvdownrovs 
OvTas), where we are like laymen seeking to follow the thought of experts by 
the guesswork of opinion and imputation (GO döEns x«l oxovo(ac xutù tò 
ELLOS petióvtag). 

(549EF, transl. DE LACY - EINARSON 1959) 


?5 See Plato Leg. 684E: pù xiveiv tå ceaivyta, and Leg. 841A: Theaet. 181B. Also compare 
Plut. De Is. et Os. 359F; De def. or. 435E: ènè A, £Utov, où xexivipaev, © ciue, póvov à). 
nui ovyxizuzey, el £v tocobtots xai THAtxovtots ovat Duty Bos xag Taxiav TO nibavo 
tot Xóvyov xcddmmlopevos ctvctoetv tt xai ziweiv tiv Olne xai doiws neol rop Detov 
v£vojuopié vun, See also De Pyth. or. 402B; 404B; 408D; 409D; Amat. 756B; Anon. in Theaet. 
70,12-26 (cf. supra: p. 44): Cic. De nat. deor. 3,10: “adfers haec omnia argumenta cur di sint, 
remque mea sententia minime dubiam argumentando dubiam facis". 

?9 Compare De Pyth. or. 402E: dei yàg qu) payeodar poc tov Beòv un &vatosiv petà tijs 
pavuzijs pa vv xoóvotav xai 10 Detov, GAG tv trevavtiotodar Soxobvtwv Xootic 
Ezuönretv tijv 8' evoePi «ci TaTELOV ui] nooteoða niot. This text is not characterised by an 
antithesis between traditional faith and Platonism, as suggested by SEIBERT 1854, p. 33. See 
also De E 392F; De Pyth. or. 409D: «àv xijv aiziav qu] ixavõs nýðwvrat tis uerapoXic. 
&xiagt tod 9600 xatayvovtes, ovy, fjv où attóv de dduvatwv óvrov £Exveiotor v 
Loop TEs tijv tod Beod Stavorcev. Compare SCHOFIELD 1986, p. 56 (on Cicero). 
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It is simply wrong to take likelihoods as a basis for tetapi e aija 
concerning divine Providence. Plutarch goes on to say that even üt bá 
matters the motives underlying one's behaviour are hard to P rate. 
Therefore, one should not be surprised at DE din t at d. 
explanation of divine conduct remains problematic?*, But this is no excu 
not to search for the truth: 


These remarks are not a pretext for evasion (&xo8odoeos noóqaois). pn a 
plea for indulgence (ovyy vamus airyots), that the BERENS as S - le 
haven and refuge in view, may the more boldly in its bark of piu : e? 
head against the difficulty (cbdagaéategov £&cvaqto TW nibavg 105 TH 
&stootav). (550C) 
What follows is an exposition of Plato's view on the ER es ecu: ue 
ethics and the gods: the God offers himself as an example man s in : j E 
emulate (550CD). One may conclude that this EE Ge e 
De sera mum. shows how BEEN d religious! motives may 
ious ine with “sceptic” themes. 
oe ue ars the Comparison of the Parallel PES of 
Nicias and Crassus. Nicias consistently based his decisions Vnd 
while Crassus disregarded it completely; both, HOW ONES perishe | e 
same way. Plutarch's conclusion is that in these matters eer is Voice f 
and that it is at any rate preferable to observe the old rules and customs: 


It is hard to draw safe conclusions in these matters Gabe uev Ev d 
doder zal dvozottos); but failure from caution, going hand in Se ge 
] j i a 7 d A Y TED we (Ead 
ancient and prevalent opinion (tò petà DOES Oms zat OVU: o 
ET 3 Lee RT GE EE 
giae dápagravópevov), is more befitting (£xtevaéoteoov) than lawlesness 
and obstinacy. l ME 
(Gus 38 pe Comp. Nic. et Crass. 53; transl. PERRIN 1916, slightly 
ss. 35, 
modified)?? 


Likewise, mentioning miraculous tales in the Life of Camillus, Plutarch 
states that in such matters as miracles, certainty is unattainable for human 


beings: 


i di 5v, el TOV d d Broz Hiv övrov svodemgtwy otz 
eed nn avi È OV TOUS OE TOSTEQOV TOV 
£bxooóv toti TO negi iv Dev eitelv, MTV Jóyp rovc pev LOTEQ Z OF TOOTED 
ficoravóvtov xoAdtovotv; . i TM MINER 
ai CE MÉAUTIS apereaation (1935), p. 55: “Œuvre d'une âme bp nearer grave, nies E e 
f icti ssionné, par tout ce qu'il nous revele $ 

..] frappe surtout par son ton de conviction passionne, t ce qu'il nc Wien 
b le virile de Plutarque, il est le testament religieux de l'antiquité. il exams Dios 
5levé ‘ait rêvé hellénique.” Thus MEAUTIS continues a Fre 

le plus élevé qu'ait rêvé la race jue a 
Seege tradition: see his references (p. 21-27) to Joseph DE MAISTRE (1822). 
252 See also VALGIGLIO 1989, p. 256. 

253 Cf. SCHROETER 1911, p. 24-25; BRENK 1977, p. 42. 
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But in such matters eager credulity and excessive incredulity are alike 
dangerous (xai tò motevetv oqóóoa xal tò Aiav &motetv Emtopahés tot), 
because of the weakness of our human nature, which sets no limits and has no 
mastery over itself (ta thv dvdouwnivyny codéverav?4, SQov oùx ExovoaV 
ovdé zoatoboav attijs), but is carried away now into vain superstition (eis 
derardcujtoviav zai TÜpov), and now into contemptuous neglect of the gods 
(eis Orywotav tõv ðeTwv zai zeoupoóvijorv). Caution is best, and to go to no 
extremes (ù ô’ eù).ápera xai tò pdev &yav äototov). 

(Cami. 6,6, transl. PERRIN 1914) 


Again Plutarch recommends Academic? caution: evAaBera and tò pndév 
Guy allow us to steer a middle course between the two extremes, 
superstition and irreverence, excessive belief and excessive disbelief?56, 


The theme of the impossibility to obtain clear knowledge of divine 
matters occurs in De audiendis poetis as well: 


Ñ ÔÈ eo Tait’ Whea xai ois pydév Olio xezou]niévotg Éoyov T] yvàow xai 
padyacy tod Övros et páa Svodijoatds £ou zai Svokyztos, ws dptohovotatv 
attol. 


The truth about these matters, even for those who have made it their sole 
business to search out and understand the verities, is exceeding!y hard to track 
down and hard to get hold of, as they themselves admit. 

(17D, transl. BABBITY 1927)?57 


This is the reason why Socrates never claimed to possess such knowledge 
(Swzoctouvs é£Sopvviévov ragà M)atwve* tiv negi rovrov [sc. dewv] 
yv@otv, 17E). 


For Plutarch there is no conflict between “rationalism” and faith. From 
his conception of dual causality it follows that rational explanations 


79 Cf, Cic. Acad. 144, Acad. I] 7; Max. Tyr. 2,10,187-192; 8,7,152-153; 8,8,190. 

"7$ Cf. DE LACY 1953, p. 83. 

2% Cf. BRENK 1977, p. 30-32. One may also compare Cor. 38 (on which BABUT 1969a, p. 518- 
519 and BRENK 1977 note 3 p. 32), and Sept. sap. conv. 163D (Pittacus, mouthpiece of 
Plutarch, opposes tò indév yav to excessive belief or disbelief): KadóXov A, eltev, ei ne 
elòein Bot oov cóvvátov xai covvipovs xai maga)dyou xai zaoaóóEov, Hält dv, © 
SU, zai pre atotetwv ws Ereye mijt (uotóv, tò pyõèv &yav os où xooottatag 
Stacgudartot. This of course relates to Plutarch's theory of virtue as a mean between extremes. 
See also DESIDERI 1992, p. 81: “è a quest'ultima [sc. alla superstizione]. e non alla religiosità, 
che la scienza si contrappone" (one could perfectly replace "scienza" by a concept like 
"rational inquiry" or Crimyoic). 

+7 Plutarch also cites Empedocles and Xenophanes on this subject, resp.: oĳtws ott’ 
emdegurce TAS’ kvòodoiv oft" Exazovotà | ote VOW zeoiunard (17E) and xai tò pèv oov 
ouges obuz àvio yévev OVE mc Eotar | elócc Gigi Pedy te xal Gooa Aéyw negi ztátvtov 
(17EF). It is noteworthy that both fragments are cited in the seventh book of Sextus 
Empiricus’ Adversus Mathematicos: resp. 7,122-124 (DK 31 (Empedocles) B2) and 7,49 (= 
DK 21 (Xenophanes) B34). des s x 

+8 Problably a reference to Phaedo 69D. 


md 
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constitute no threat to mantic divination. This idea is expressed in a short 
digression in the Life of Pericles. Plutarch has related a portent that received 
a double interpretation, by the seer Lampon and by the man of science 
Anaxagoras. Plutarch then continues: 


There was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent both of them, the natural scientist 
(tov quotxóv) and the seer (tov pávy), from being in the right of the matter; 
the one correctly divined the cause (tijv aitiav), the other the purpose (tò 
t£).0¢). It was the proper province of the one to observe from which antecedent 
causes anything happens, and how it comes to be what it is (£x tivwv yéyove 
vol xüc neque); of the other to declare for what purpose anything happens, 
and what it signifies (190 ti yéyove zai ti onuaivet). And those who declare 
that the discovery of the cause, in any phenomenon, does away with the sign 
(oi òè tis aitias tijv etigeow dvaigeaty eivai tod onjteiov), do not perceive 
that they are doing away not only with divine portents, but also with artificial 
tokens, such as the ringing of gongs, the language of fire-signals, and the 
shadows of pointers on sundials. Each of these has been made, through some 
causal adaptation, to be the sign of something (aitig uvi zai xaraozeui) 
mo elvat tvog mexointat). However, perhaps this is matter for a different 
treatise. 

(Pericles 6,4-5, transl. PERRIN 1916, modified)?” 


It is absurd to fear that by explaining the physical cause the higher level of 
teleologic causality and meaning might be abolished*™. 

Anaxagoras is also mentioned in the Life of Nicias (23): Nicias and his 
men were panic-stricken at the sight of an cclipse**!. Yet the physical 
explanation of this phenomenon, which had already been accomplished by 
Anaxagoras, could have preserved Nicias from his superstitious reaction. 
However, Anaxagoras’ doctrine was still under the seal of secrecy, for at that 
time people mistrusted the natural philosophers, accusing them of “reducing 
the divine agency down to irrational causes, blind forces, and necessary 
incidents"?** (où yao T|vetyovto rovc «votxoUc xai pETEMQOAEDZUS TOTE 
zuhovupévous, de gie altiug dAóyovc xal Òvvápers AmQovortovs xei 
xau|vayzaouéva mat ðiatoißovtus tò Delov, Nic. 23,4). Plato was the 
first. claims Plutarch, to draw a neat distinction between the physical and the 
higher necessity, and in so doing, he eliminated the conflict between 
"science" or philosophy and religion, that led to the prosecution of 


*9 Cf. BRENK 1977, p. 39-40; HERSHBELL 1982, p. 141-142 (also p. 154 note 5); DESIDERI 
1992, p. 80-81. 

? Cf. Aem. 17,5-6 with the comment of DESIDERI 1992, p. 83: “la conoscenza della causa 
scientifica del fenomeno naturale non esclude la possibilità di riconoscere in esso un segno 
divino". 

261 Cf. De sup. 169AB. 

?9? Nic. 23,3-4 (transl. PERRIN 1916). Cf. HERSHBELL 1982, p. 142-144. 
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Protagoras, Anaxagoras, and Socrates: in later times “the radiant repute of 
Plato” spread, “because he subjected the compulsions of the physical world 
to divine and more sovereign principles" (o TTAdtwvoc exAagppaoa 665a 
[...] Ott tats eias xai xvorwtéeaic Goyais oxéva5s tas puowòs avayxas, 
Nic. 23,5; transl. PERRIN 1916). These words of course contain a 
reminiscence of Phaedo 97B-99D. The concept of dual causality is an 
essential component of Plutarch’s Platonism, which he derives directly from 
Plato. Central texts in this respect are the aforementioned passage from the 
Phaedo, and even more the Timaeus?9, where the physical explanation 
remains an eizws pttos?, but at the same time presupposes the 
metaphysical level (see also below: p. 217)?65. 


àxoALoynoonat Aë jtdotvoa xci obvdix0v dot IDótova zagtotájtevoc. 
éxetvos yao Óó dvo 'Avazayógav pèv &pifjnparo tov madarov, Ótt toig 
gvomzais dyav Evdedepévos aitiats xal TÒ xar! üv&yxrv xoig. TOV owprdrwvy 
dxotehoûpevov made_eor petidv det zat Suoxwv, TO ob Evexa zat bq' où, 
fertiovas aitias obous xai ioyás. depijxev: aùTòs 68 TEMTOS D paAtota TOV 
(1.00ó(0v cugotégas ènr ADe, vip prev Dev thy doyijv Oo bone TÖV xatá 
Aóyov EyOvtwy, où% dzooteobv Aë TV DÄ tv avayxatwv med¢ TÒ 
yervojtevov Of, GAA ovvoody, btu HSE ny xal TO nav aiobytov 
òduxexoopnpévov où zadugòv où dyuyés otv, GAAG Tijs DANS 
OUpUTLEZoptevys TH XÓyo ou Bavet thv y£veorv. 


w% Cf, Tim. 68E-69A : dtd 6i] xoi] Ot" aitiags etòn Ôrooiseodat, tò £v dvayzxatov, tò òè Üeiov, 
zat tò £v Belov Ev (tuo Cureiv xthoews Evexce evdaijrovos fov, «a Soov fjv f] plats 
evdeyetar, TÔ òt avayzaïov éxrivov yúgiy, Aoyitónevov os vev toitov ob óvvata Or 
&zelva ty ols oxovbdgzopev póva zutavortv OLS’ av haBelv Od CAMs nws petauoxetv. Also 
7D: 

W Cf, Tim. 29D; 59C; 68D. Also 30B; 44D; 48D; 53D; 55D; 56A-B; 57D; 68B; 90E et 
passim. Compare Plut. De an. procr. 1013B; 1013F-1014A (Plutarch, wanting to attain the 
dadis dósa (1013F), relies on what is probable: muototyevos tQ eixór xdi 
zaoapeüorpevos, 1014A). See also De def. or. 430B (eneg obv det ztoóg tijv Exeivov 
Oitvovtv £zctyetww. TO eixóz. These are Lamprias’ words, who will subsequently offer the 
solution that seems to be the most plausible to him, recommending Academic caution; cf. 
supra: p. 167); Quaest. conv. 700B (eizdta yao paxo@ Tatra püXXov éxeivwv); 728F 
(sometimes truth is unattainable, but one may always strive for tod ziüavoO xai eixdtos). 
CHERNISS, when commenting on De an. procr. 1013B (1976a, p. 172 note a) refers to examples 
of Plutarch's use of the concepts of “the probable” and “the plausible", but fails to point out 
that Plutarch intends tò eizds to refer also to the Timaeus. The New Academic awareness 
appears to have escaped all the other commentators of De an. procr. See R.M. JONES 1916, p. 
80-87; HELMER 1937, p. 6; 14-15; 20; THÉVENAZ 1938, p. 54-56 (except for a perfunctory 
remark p. 55 note 5, where the author disposes of scepticism as a last resource “dans les 
questions trop compliquées"); DEUSE 1983, p. 8; 10-11 (discerns a substantial evolution from 
Cicero's "scepsis" to the Middle Platonic theory of the soul); 12-13; FROIDEFOND 1987; 
HERSHBELL 1987, p. 240-241. 

265 At the 1996 conference of the Southern Association for Ancient Philosophy (Cambridge) 
M. BURNYEAT pointed out (bat for Plato eixàg primarily means that the account is 
reasonable, as it is an image of a rational model. 
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I shall defend myself by citing Plato as my witness and advocate in one. That 
philosopher found fault with Anaxagoras, the one of early times, because he 
was too much wrapped up in the physical causes and was always following up 
and pursuing the law of necessity as it was worked out in the behaviour of 
bodies, and left out of account the purpose and the agent, which are better 
causes and principles. Plato himself was the first of the philosophers, or the one 
most prominently engaged in prosecuting investigations of both sorts, to 
attribute to God, on the one hand, the principle of all things that are in keeping 
with reason, and on the other hand, not to divest matter of the causes necessary 
for whatever comes into being, but to realise that the perceptible universe, 
even when arranged in some such orderly way as this, is not pure and 
unalloyed, but that it receives its generation when matter comes into 
conjunction with reason. 

(De def. or. 435E-436A, transl. F.C. BABBITT 1936b, slightly modified) 


Philosophical inquiry according to Plutarch actually protects traditional 
religion, provided that it is conducted in a proper, cautious way, and that it 
neatly distinguishes between levels of causality. Therefore D. BABUT was 
right in pointing out that Academic caution should be seen as the ally of 
religion??, He has been criticised, however, for his interpretation, which is 
held to ascribe a kind of irrationalism or suprarationalism to Plutarch: 
"Babut's solution is that in place of reason Plutarch turns to suprarational 
belief based on religious faith "?^*, Any such interpretation would indeed be 
in the wrong. as Plutarch's Academism is indeed not an appeal to the 
irrational. Plutarch’s Academic philosophy is based on an ideal of 
philosophical inquiry, on the awareness of the limits of human reason. but 
also on the conviction that (divine) truth is ultimately rational and 
intelligible. Perhaps BABUT's way of opposing rationalism and scepticism to 
religious faith is remotely inherited from the conceptual schemes which I 
have discussed above?” But there must be no doubt that Academic 
philosophy according to Plutarch refers to a fundamentally intelligible and 
divine truth, which cannot be fully attained by man. The rational and the 
divine are on the same side, however. 


2% On the subordination of the Aristotelian and Hellenistic schemes of causality to the 
Platonic scheme: cf. DONINI 1992a, p. 100-103. Also ANDRESEN 1955, p. 251. f 

%7 Cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 283: eùháßeta is a kind of “écran protecteur qui mettrait la croyance 
à l'abri des investigations indiscrètes ou excessives de la raison". See also p. 284-288; 316. 

*" DE LACY 1973, p. 228. See also ibid.: "That Plutarch attached great importance to 
tradition and religious faith is certainly true; but that he seriously questioned the validity of 
reason is hardly credible. He embraced the theoretical sciences, especially mathematics, with 
great enthusiasm, and his very arguments against Stoics and Epicureans are almost always 
formulated as appeals to reason." This criticism is confirmed and repeated by HERSHBELL 
1992, p. 3346. 

269 See also BRENK 1977, p. 84; OSORIO VIDAURRE 1994, p. 553; 556. 
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One may safely conclude that Academic philosophy according to Plutarch 
is characterised by reverential caution towards the divine: evAdPeua, 
àogáe and tò pndév &yav. One should also keep in mind that this idea 
was dear to Plato himself, as appears from the discussion in book 10 of the 
Laws (esp. 885B4-888D6)?”, The advice “pndév äyav” clearly is an 


Academic principle??!, the meaning of which is for Plutarch inextricably 


bound up with that other famous Delphic maxim, yv@tt cavtóv??, The duty 
to pursue self-knowledge is a pre-eminently “zetetic” principle??, that could 
easily be traced back to Plato's dialogues??*. The defense of the unity of the 
Academy, and of the concord between divination and dialectic, has an 
apologetic character??, It was directed against those (the Stoics?) who 
argued that suspension of judgment does undermine divination, in the same 
wav as the defense of the unity of the Academy counteracts the imputations 
that the Academy had abandoned the true spirit of its tradition??. What is 
more, Plutarch retorts that the Sroic deterministic conceptions of fate and 


ma Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 268 (correcting DE LACY 1953, p. 83-84); DONINI 1986a, p. 205. 
21 Cf. De E 387F: 0)” éxet tyxatta zoooexeijnv toig patior paas, taza Gi 
p.v eig závra uerg tó pnôëv dyav èv 'Axaònueig yevórevoc. De def. or. A34 A: siò 
(3.45001 xov Strof tijs "Anadyueias tctopyevijozovtes Eavtots TÒ dyav tijs ziotews 
Out wobpev zai tiv dog deur oTe Ev yooiw opweod TH negi Tijs Gxetolac Loyw póvov 
brout, See also Sept. sap. conv. 163D; 164B; De Is. et Os. 385F (combined with the 
quotation of Theaet. 155D); De Pyth. or. 408E; De garr. 511B. 

7? Cf. Cons. ad Apoll. 116D: 6v toti tiv Ackquev yoapupiceov tà péot dvaysuótara 
002 TOV Piov, tò và oavtóv zai TO jujb£v yav èx tovtov yàg Houta xai và). Mave. 
tatta yao éonv 21.05 Ouer zat osi ova, xcai out Qatéoov Dategov Eorze nd oof 
xatd óovajuv. Ev te vào TH yervaooxew Eautòv MEOLEZETUL TO pòv yav, xai Ev TOUTE TO 
yvpvoozüv Eautov. De E 385D; De cap. ex inim. 89A; Sept. sap. conv. 164B; De E 392A; 
394C; De Pyth. or. 408E; De garr. 511B; L177. 

23 Cf. Adv. Col. 1118C: [...] tov tv AeXqotg yoappútwv Devotatov eddzet tó "mëi 
oavtóv" ô di) «ci Emxoater «tijz» droolag zai Cnujosoc tavtys doyiv evedwzev, Os 
*AquototéAns £v tots TIAatovtzoiz elonze. KoXon d& yeXoiov 6ozet. (= Aristotle frg. 1 
(Rose); De philos. frg. 1 (Ross). See also GUTHRIE (Ill.b) 1971, p. 85 note 2]. De E 385D (doa 
de xci tarti Th TQOYOC LATA, TO "von oauTdV” wai tó “pNdSEv Gyav", óoaz Ce 
zezivyze quocdgotg zui Scov Aóyov zijüog dt £xdorov xadareg AMO oxéoparoc 
ávazéqvzev); De ad. et am. 49AB (Ñ & otjoiz Emog ang xai deotevy zokhijs et).aBeias. el 
dé Où Detov D dae xui "xüvtov pèv &yaðav Deoisg závrwv A dvdowrors” oy MOTO 
II.àtova. zwóvvetet cois Zoé 6 xóAo5 eiva, TO de Nudio d&agegoviws. dvurdrrer 
(to dei 1005 TÔ “yv oavtóv", dré Eer 1005 &avtóv unrorðv zal dyvorav EavTOd 
zal TOV zegt Or &yaðöv zal xaxv, và £v Ahurti xal atek tà 0 Öl. averavoodwta 
xoy); 65E. Academic and Platonic themes were perhaps interwoven in the lost treatise 
Tegi tot zuelt oavròv xai ei àDávatoc ý vvy5 (L177). See also Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 2,22; 
Adv. Math. 7,264; Tert. De an. 17,11-12. 

4 Cf. Phaedrus 229E; Charm. 164E-165A. 

75 One need only think of the negative phrasing: /Teoi tod uù) uáyeoDat tij pavuxi tov 
"Axaónuaixóv Adyov (L131). 

“6 Cf. Epict. Diss. 2,20. 

m The very fact of subdividing its history into different phases (Old and New, First, Second, 
Third etc.: cf. e.g. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh: Hyp. 1,220-225) already on its own implies a criticism: cf. 
Numenius (?) ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 14,4,13-16; DORRIE 1987, p. 391. 
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the ineluctable chain of causes actually undermine divine Providence?s; 
their determinism - not the Academics' suspension of judgment - renders 
the oracles futile. 

We may conclude that Plutarch argued?? that the Academic tradition is 
consistent with Plato's philosophy and is fundamentally unitarian, that it is 
different from Pyrrhonian scepticism, and that it does not conflict with belief 
in divine Providence. 


C. Academic strategies 


Plutarch is a supporter of the method of in contrarias partes disserere. 
Plutarch himself makes ample use of the sceptical strategies as weapons in 
his polemical texts?*, It has been argued that Plutarch did not simply copy 
New Academic models, but put their strategies to use in a creative wayi, 
And indeed, arguing both sides of a question, establishing the equipollence 
of opposed arguments, and exposing contradictions in his opponents' 
arguments are among Plutarch's most favoured weapons. 

In De Stoicorum repugnantiis he explicitly defends the in contrarias partes 
dissererendi practice against Chrysippus. The latter did not disavow the 
strategy, but claimed to use it for a radically different end (1035A-1036A). 
Chrysippus affirms this strategy to be the natural ally of those wanting to 
suspend judgment, but his claim is that it is also "incumbent upon those who 
inculcate knowledge in accordance with which we shall live consistently" — 
the Stoics, in his opinion — "to instruct their pupils in the principles and to 
fortify them [...] by destroying the plausibility of the opposite arguments, 
just as is done in the court-room too" (1036A, transl. CHERNISS). Plutarch 
reproaches Chrysippus for training his pupils chiefly with a view to refuting 
their opponents, maltreating their arguments “like contenders for victory 
and not strivers after the truth" ?**, Plutarch assigns a different function to the 
in utramque partem disserere, making it subservient to the truth, and not to 
anyone's desire for victory. Therefore he fiercely disputes Chrysippus' 


US Cf. e.g. De Sto. rep. 1043A; De comm. not. 1075E-1076A ; De Is. et Os. 369A; De Pyth. or. 
402E; De def. or. 436D: Lucian Juppiter Conf. 5; 7; 12-13; 18; Juppiter. Trag. 25. 

?9 A treatise that also dealt with these themes may have been L134: XyoAai 'Axeónuatzat. 
24 Cf. BABUT 1969a, p. 45-46; 60-61; 124-125; GLUCKER 1978, p. 260-261; 271; DONINI 
1988c, p. 129: BATTEGAZZORE 1992, p. 23; BALDASSARRI 1993, p. 14. 

?" Cf. BABUT 19693, p. 61-62. As has been argued convincingly by BOYS-STONEs (1997), 
Plutarch makes use of Academic strategies, but differs from Carneades in that he is simulta- 
neously promoting his own Platonism. In De stoicorum repugnantiis his ultimate reason for 
denouncing the Stoic contradictions is not so much the internal inconsistency of Stoic 
doctrines, but rather their divergence from Plato. Cf. p. 52: (italics B-S): "If Plutarch can 
identify the stricter elements of Stoic ethics with a deliberate act of divergence from Plato, 
then not only can he say that the Stoics fall into contradiction because their doctrines are 
obviously absurd and need compromising saving-clauses; but he can also say that thev fall into 
contradiction just where, and so by implication just because, they diverge from Plato." 
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intimation that the Stoics are the real strivers for truth, contrary to “many 
people", by which Chrysippus of course means the Academics (zx0AAoUg ôn 
Lë tows tovs £xéyovtac, 1037BC, ed. CHERNISS 1976b). Plutarch retorts 
that it is precisely the Academics' virtue not to assume a priori that one of 
the opposite theses will result in xataAnyrts: 


They frame arguments on either side (eis Exctegov Emtyetgodatv), however, 
without having an apprehension of either (oùdétegov xatadapPavovtes), 
„their notion being that, if anything is apprehensible (oc et tt xaroAnztóv 
£ottv), only or especially in this way would the truth yield an apprehension of 
itself (ottws àv ptovws i} pdadtota xatd tails thv dAryderav 
nagéyovoav). 

(1037C, transl. CHERNISS 1976b) 


A remarkable parallel may be found in two Ciceronian texts? In the 
preface to the second book of the Tusculanae Disputationes, Cicero argues 
that the Peripatetic-Academic method in contrarias partes disserendi is to be 
preferred to that of the other schools, not only because it gives the best 
practice in oratory, but also in that it is the only one enabling us to discover 
what is most veri simile?™, This consideration is followed by an associative 
transition to Cicero's master, Philo of Larissa. May one infer that the view 


282 


1036AB: Ön pév otv droxós £ort toùs (iXooóqovc tov Evavtiov Aóyov olóptevog Setv 
tniva ju] perà ovvipyootaz OÄÄ Spoiwg rois 6rzoXÓyorz 4axobvtas, Goreg ob zxoóc TY 
c) nav d). zeol vins CroviSonévovc, cionta ngog abtov Sr £t£gov. The other works 
to which Plutarch is here referring, probably are L45 (/Tegi tijs eis éxáregov imyejocws 
fifi ta €). L156 (Et dot ovvyyoontéoy) or L198 (Megi tov ovwyyoooürtwr): cf. CHERNISS 
1976b. p. 438 note a. The antithesis love of truth - qU.ovixia is apparently an Academic topos: 
cf. Cic. Acad. 1 44: "tum ego ‘Cum Zenone’ inquam ‘ut accepimus Arcesilas sibi omne 
certamen instituit, non pertinacia aut studio vincendi ut quidem mihi videtur, sed carum 
rerum obscuritate, quae ad confessionem ignorationis adduxerant Socratem [...] " ; Acad. H 
10; 76 (“Arcesilan vero non obtrectandi causa cum Zenone pugnavisse"); Augustine Contra 
Acad. 2,15. Cf. IoPPOLO 1986, p. 29. See also De trang. an. 471D: aituov A fj quuaviia 
Héi, GUOTEWTOVS zootoa zai qiiovixovg èv não [...]; Adv. Col. 1115C (with BABUT 
1994a. p. 522-523); De Pyth. or. 395A; De def. or. 412E; 427E; 431D: àhhà viv, ó 'Apquoviog 
Eqn. zai OZOATV dyovras cexzgoatas EYES xai ngoðúpovg tù uev Cnreiv và Aë javOaverv 
Éptboc &410660v otons «ai qu. overzias andons ovyyvopns 98 mavti Aóyo xai zaeendias oz 
óQQz bebopévns (perhaps qiXovuxiag should be read instead of grdovetxias). Cf. BROECKER 
1954, p. 120-121. See also Philebus 14B, and Socrates’ words in Phaedo 91A: xuvòuvebw rode 
èv tÈ AUQOVTL zegì aùroù toútTov où ProDdGUS Éyew GA}, oneg ot návv nalðevto 
qu.ovizos. 

SS GLUCKER's remark that “Cicero is our only source for this goal of the Academic 
procedure” (1995, p. 133) is rather unfortunate. 

*7 Tusc. Disp. 29: "itaque mihi semper Peripateticorum Academiaeque consuetudo de 
omnibus rebus in contrarias partis disserendi non ob eam causam solum placuit, quod aliter 
non posset, quid in quaque re veri simile essct, inveniri, sed etiam quod esset ea maxuma 
dicendi exercitatio." See also 1,8: “haec est enim, ut scis, vetus et Socratica ratio contra 
alterius opinionem disserendi. nam ita facillime, quid veri simillimum esset, inveniri posse 
Socrates arbitrabatur"; 1,23: "Harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus aliqui viderit; quae 
veri simillima, magna quaestio est"; 4,47. 
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expressed on philosophical method was also Philo’s? At any rate, Cicero’s 
mentioning of the veri simile — perhaps a translation for tò elders - is to be 
understood in the context of (Academic) caution and open-mindedness: 
Cicero advises to follow probabilia — presumably a translation for và "lech 
~ without taking them to be true. Since he does not have the pretension to 
possess truth and does not even believe that it can be ascertained — but 
merely attempts to advance as far as one can get, not further than what is 
“most like the truth”286 — he is prepared to refute without obstinacy and to 
be refuted without anger?" 
The same view is expressed in the introduction of Acad. II: 


[...] although we at all events have an easy brief to argue, who desire to 
discover the truth without any contention (verum invenire sine ulla contentione 
volumus), and who pursue it with the fullest diligence and devotion. [...] and 
the sole object of our discussions is by arguing on both sides (in utramque 
partem dicendo et audiendo) to draw out and give shape (eliciant et tamquam 
exprimant) to some result that may be either true or the nearest possible 
approximation to the truth (aliquid quod aut verum sit aut ad id quam proxime 
accedat). [8] Nor is there any difference between ourselves and those who think 
that they have positive knowledge except that they have no doubt that their 
tenets are true (illi non dubitant quin ea vera sint quae defendunt), whereas we 
hold many doctrines as plausible, which we can easily act upon but can scarcely 
advance as certain (nos probabilia multa habemus, quae sequi facile, adfirmare 
vix possumus). 

(Acad. 117-8, transl. Rackham 1933, slightly modified) 


Cicero is pointing out that precisely because the truth is of prime concern to 
them, the Academics do not want to make unjustified truth claims. They 
hold on to probabilia in practical conduct, but avoid positing rigid theoretical 
conclusions about them: for Academics the search for truth is unending, 
In seeming contradiction with Plutarch’s first Quaestio Platonica (1000C), 
Cicero appreciates positively the doctrinal differences and the disputes 
among the various schools?*?, For Plutarch these indeed prove that all 
schools, with the (possible) exception of one, err (it is of course his hidden 
agenda to make it understood that only Platonists conduct philosophy in the 


"5 Cf. GLUCKER 1995, esp. p. 119-123; 129-130; 132-133. 
7^ See also Tusc. Disp. 1,8 (“veri simillimum"); De di s 

See al: : ee ; De div. 2,150 (“ea probare quae simillim: 
uin pa E, (“ea p e quae simillima 
oe Ai as : e Sp ; 

Ct. Tusc. Disp. 2,5: "nos, qui sequimur probabilia nec ultra id quod veri simile occurrit 
progredi possumus, e£ refellere sine pertinacia et refelli sine iracundia parati sumus." Cf. 1.17. 
™ Cf. Acad. II 7: ets! enim omnis cognitio multis est obstructa difficultatibus eaque est et 
in Ipsis rebus obscuritas et in iudiciis nostris infirmitas, ut non sine causa antiquissimi et 
doctissimi invenire se posse quod cuperent diffisi sint, tamen nec illi defecerunt neque nos 
studium exquirendi defatigati relinquemus." 

289 j : *ini i i i i i 

Tusc. Disp. 2,4: in ipsa enim Graecia philosophia tanto in honore numquam fuisset, nisi 

doctissimorum contentionibus dissensionibusque viguisset." 


——— PPP 
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proper way). But the difference between the two texts is less fundamental 
than might seem at first sight. Indeed, both philosophers believe doctrinal 
differences to be an indication of the fact that truth has not been attained: 
actually both are using the notorious sceptical tool of the duagwvia, which 
consists in invoking the factual dissension among schools or thinkers in order 
to recommend suspension of assent, or to argue that truth is still out of 
reach’. Cicero, however, focuses on the positive effect of this situation, 
claiming that vivid debates make philosophy - in a sense — prosper, in that 
they lead to an intensive philosophical activity. Plutarch's assertion, on the 
other hand, is to be understood in the context of his criticism of the tendency 
to make one's own views prevail at all costs, often in defiance of the truth. 
Plutarch regards philosophy as a continuing search for the truth??!, the 
existence of which is never doubted - as it never is in Academic scepticism???. 
The discussion is merely about whether — or to what extent — truth is 
attainable for man. This genuine Academic?? theme is clearly hinted at in 
the first Quaestio Platonica??. As far as knowledge of the highest, divine 
reality is concerned, Plutarch makes himself quite clear in other writings: it 
is not fully attainable for us. That is why the aporetic condition is to be highly 
valued: i : 


It seems that our beloved Apollo finds a remedy and solution for the problems 
connected with our life (tag pèv negi tov fiiov àxooiaç) by the oracular 
responses which he gives to those who consult him; but the problems 
connected with our power to reason (tåg Òë zteoi TOV kóyov) it seems that he 
himself launches and propounds to him who is by nature inclined to the love of 
knowledge (tip qúoet qU.ooóqo), thus creating in the soul a craving (tijs 


ma Cf, Cic. Acad. 1169; 117-122; 129; 147; Tusc. Disp. 1,48; De nat. deor. 3,1-2; 1,44; 1,17; De 
fin. 1,11:2,49; 3,44; 5,16-17; De div. 228; 2.83; Plut. Adv. Col. 1123E. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 
1.165 (zai o pév Gxo tis Stagevias [sc. xoóxoz] toti at öv aroi tot ngotedévros 
zeúyparos CeverizotTov otdotv zapd Te ro Bip xai 2000 Tols quU.ooóqotrz ebgiozxoptev 
veyeviiévi|v, ov fjv où óvvéquevot atoetoDat u T] daxobozipiitGerv xatahiyopev els Exon) and 
e.g. 1,88; 1,170: 1,178: 2,18-19; 2,56; 2,116; 2,259; 3,3; 3,6; 3,56; 3,139; 3218-219; Adv. Math. 
1.27; 1,320; 2.102; 7.380; 8,118; 11,229-231. 

7! Compare Anon. in Theaet., reading the Theaetetus as a philosophical search for truth: 
2,42; 3.20-21; 8,27-28; 11.16. Cf. supra: ch. 2, II, F. 

79?* Cf. Cic. Acad. H 72: "nos, qui veri esse aliquid non negamus, percipi posse negamus." 

79 Cf. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1,23; Cic. Acad. [44; Acad. 117; Max. Tyr. 2,10,187-192; 8,7,152-153; 
8,8,190: Anon. in Theaet. 54,31-36; Anon. Proleg. in Plat. philos. 10,60-63; Aspasius In Eth. 
Nicom. 5421-24; Augustine, Contra Acad. 2,11; Euseb. Praep. ev. 14,4,14-15; 15,62,10; 
Epiphanius Adv. haeres. 3,29; Hermias Alex. In Platonis Phaedrum scholia, 70,9-13 
COUVREUR. Cf. supra: p. 73-75. 

In 1000C: ef pév oùdEv Eott xaTUAnATOV åvõownrw xai yvwotóv. See also De Is. et Os. 
351CD: xavte [...] det tayade [...] aitetodar ragà tov Demy, padtota Dë tijs negi aùtõv 
imoning Goov égrxtov otv AvOew@mors petidvtes evyoueda tuyyavew nag’ attav 
éxeivwy. De sera num. 549E: tò xà Beïa zai ta Samdvia Moaypata Stacxzoneiv Gvpdoug 
Ovtas (cf. BALDASSARRI 1994, p. 151). Carn. 6,6. 
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Puris geEw) that leads onward to the truth (&ywyòv èni thv di gäere), as is 
clear in many other ways, but particularly in the dedication of the E. 
(De E 384EF, transl. BABBITT 1936b) 


Plutarch clearly considers aporetics to be beneficial and relates it to the 
striving for truth. That truth ought to be of prime concern for the 
philosopher is confirmed by De audiendis poetis, where Plutarch calls 
Socrates the champion of truth (6 Zoxoátns äte di) yeyovas dkndeias 
dyovortijs TOV Otto Biov, 16C). In De E it is stated expressis verbis that 


truth is what philosophy is about (&reì toivuv quXocoqía negi àArderdv 
ċott, 387A). 


D. zatóXqwyts and Fourth Academic epistemology 


In the first Quaestio Platonica Plutarch presents us with the following 

dilemma: 

(1) “if nothing is apprehensible and knowable to man” (el [t&v oùdév Zog 
xatannzióv á&vüoozQo xai yvootóv, 1000C) 

(2) "if, however, there is knowledge of what is true and what is true is single' 
(et O° Zog èmothun vob dÀndods ëv 8$ tò GAndés, 1000D). 


But the author docs not make clear which alternative has his preference. In 
De Stoicorum repugnantiis, explaining and defending the Academic strategy 
of arguing for both sides of a case, he paraphrases their way of thinking: 


[...] their notion being that, if anything is apprehensible (as el tt ZUTURNATOV 
ott), only or especially in this way (oëtws àv pedvurg D pá) tota) would the 
truth yield an apprehension of itself. 

(1037C, transl. CHERNISS 1976b) 


It is remarkable that he choses a hypothetical wording in both these key 
texts. One should not evade the question whether Plutarch believed 
zatáAyts to be possible. At any rate, by affirming neither of the two theses, 
Plutarch, in the best Academic tradition, avoids the trap of self-contradiction 
that consists in categorically stating that he knows that nothing can be 
known. 

Plutarch seems to avoid choosing between the two alternatives. This 
makes his position conspicuously different from that of the anonymous 
commentator on the Theaetetus. There inapprehensibility is referred to in 
the commentator's treatment of the contention "that Plato does not 
dogmatise" (54,42-43; see also 63,13). This view is then rejected in 
unequivocal terms. Instead the commentator strongly approves of the 
second interpretation, notably that the truth (to a certain extent) can be 
known and that therefore Socrates' ignorance is to be understood as a 
didactic strategy. Consequently the commentator interprets didactic 
ignorance in the context of maieutics. Plutarch, on the other hand, while 
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pointing out that there is a didactic explanation to Socratic ignorance, never 
explicitly states that this is to be regarded as an interpretation exclusive of 
others?*. The considerations concerning the dangerous love for what is 
one’s own, which are not paralleled in the commentary, suggest that it is also 
in Socrates’ own advantage to free himself of convictions. At any rate, 
Plutarch holds that Socrates is exemplary in his open-mindedness: not 
favouring views because they are his own, Socrates remains an unbiased 
judge. i 

The search for truth according to Plutarch is to be philosophy's central 
concern. To what extent truth is ascertainable, he does not say, nor to what 
extent Socrates has attained it. The most philosophy can hope for (Gv Gout 
zx oar) qu.ocoqía), would be that one school is on the right track (1000C). 
From this assertion, combined with the contention that only the followers of 
Socrates are able to avoid the trap of self-love (1000B), it may be inferred 
that Plutarch is of the opinion that only the Academics are practising the 
right kind of philosophy. They may not possess the truth, at least their 
attitude is zadoodotoa. It was Plutarch's view, I think, that absolute and 
definitive knowledge is not bestowed upon man?” — at least not as long our 
soul is incarnated?? — but that there is one, and only one, form of 
philosophy, in which truth is sought for in the right perspective. This activity 
also requires, of course, an attitude of reverence. 

Plutarch's emphasis on "zetetics", his positive appreciation of the 
aporetical moment, and his adherence to the one-Academy-thesis bring him 
close to the philosophical realm of Philo of Larissa — the so-called Fourth 
Academy?" This hypothesis is confirmed by the many parallels with 
Cicero's Academica. 


75 See also PRAECHTER (1909, p. 536): "Auch hier [sc. in Quaest. Plat. 1] wird die sokratische 
Co wesentlich nach ihrer pädagogischen Bedeutung betrachtet, aber von der AusschlieB- 
lichkeit einer pädagogischen Absicht und ihrem Gegensatz su einem sonst bestehenden 
Dogmatismus des Sokrates ist hier nicht die Rede. Im Gegenteil, was 2,5 f. von der zum Hóren 
nötigen Schallfreiheit des Ohres u.s.w. bemerkt wird, schließt feststehende Dogmen aus. In c. 
3 wird die Möglichkeit, daB oùòëv Gr 4ataXqxtóv dvdownw xci yvootóv, offen gelassen 
[...] : INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 222 note 39: "anche Plutarco afferma che tale attività ha essenzi- 
almente un significato pedagogico-didattico, ma, a differenza dell'Anonimo, non fa 
riferimento ad un sapere dogmatico presente in Socrate quando questi non eserciti la sua 
funzione maieutica. Cid quadra perfettamente con l'atteggiamento generale di Plutarco, che 
è assai meno antiscettico del’ Anonimo.” 

*% Cf. HARDIE 1996, p. 136: "The last word of De E apud Delphos [394C] is Godeveias, with 
reference to the feebleness of mortal man's ability to attain to a full knowledge of Being." 
* Cf. De genio Socr. 591D (pv yi 1&od voi HETEOZEY, Ghoyos 6€ xai Gvous oùx Borg, GAN 
öoov &v abtijs oaozi uy dij zai zxáüeotv, co. A otoúpevov toénetat xa Tjoovdàg xai ddyndovas 
eis tò G.oyov. tiyvutat & où ztàod tov aùròv toóxov xt1.); SCHOPPE 1994, p. 239; 266. 

*5 Cf. TARRANT 1983b, p. 173 notes 95-96; 1985, p. 133. On Plutarch's attitude to dogma see 
also INGENKAMP's interesting approach (1984, Plutarch as a Pragmatist, p. 81): “In short, for 
Plutarch, dogma represents debate about practicality or applications, and not theorem in 
itself." e. 
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It cannot be ascertained from which sources Plutarch got his information 
on the New Academy. At any rate, we have seen that the likelihood that 
there had been a continuous school tradition from Philo unto Ammonius 
and Plutarch, is extremely remote”. Possibly Plutarch had at his disposal 
Clitomachus' - i.e. Carneades’ pupil’s — works*9, or perhaps writings by 
Philo (the notorious Roman Books)?! or by Eudorus*?, : 

The hypothesis of Philo's Roman Books?» is especially attractive, as 
pointed out by GLUCKER (1978, p. 287): this work “conceded [...] that in 
themselves, things were xaxaàrnztá, thus leaving room for accepting. with 
caution, the more positive views of less sceptical philosophers. This would 
allow Plutarch in his later years* to espouse the views of the sceptical 
Academy without abandoning altogether the more positive aspects of his 
Platonism." I would like to remark that I do not think that the “sceptical” 
tendencies were confined to Plutarch's later years, or even that they were 
then more prominent than earlier: Academic themes appear to be present in 
his earlier and later works indiscriminately — insofar as a more or less 
reliable chronology can be established, 

Be that as it may, influence of Philo's Fourth Academy is certainly 
plausible. This would explain Plutarch's somewhat ambiguous attitude with 
regard to zutokmie, As I have already discussed (p. 71), when Philo wrote 
the Roman Books, it presumably was his view that the Stoic concept of 
zatúkms is untenable, which should not exclude that a more modest form 
of knowledge is within our reach??", Possibly Philo did not even object to the 
term zatiipus taken in a weak sense: 

[...] if things are apprehensible to any kind of being or because of any property 

such as truth which they may possess, they have still been declared to be non- 


T". Cf. supra: ch. 1, HII. See also GLUCKER 1978, p. 98-134. 

wo Cf. SVF I (von ARNIM, 1905), p. XIV-XV; GLUCKER 1978, p. 287. 

W! Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 287; TARRANT 1985, p. 42: "It is easy to imagine the influence of 
these books on Plutarch, who clearly considered himself ‘Academic’, wrote on the Philonian 


one-Academy thesis, and retained Academic 'scepticism' as a tool rather than as a means of 


expressing significant uncertainty"; also p. 134. 

w2 Cf, TARRANT 1985, p. 134 (via Ammonius). 

20 On this work, which gave rise to the so-called Sosus affair (the title of Antiochus’ reply) 
and which probably entailed the definite breakup with Antiochus, see Cic. Acad. If 11-12; 
BARNES 1989, p. 70-76. 

*" See also GLUCKER 1978, p. 276. 

95 See also DONINI 1986a, p. 212; BABUT 1991, p. 6-10. I shall deal with the question of the 
philosophical sources of Plutarch's scepticism in the next chapter, when discussing some 
differences of opinion between DONINI and BABUT (ch. 5, I). j 

"S Cf. C.P. JONES 1966; BRENK 1977, p. 9-15. 

W Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,235; Cic. Acad. H 18; TARRANT 1985, p. 53-62: BARNES 
1989, p. 73-74; LÉVY 1993a, p. 271; GORLER 1994, p. 922-924; cf. supra: ch. 2. HI. See also 
GLUCKER 1978, p. 80-88; WISNIEWSKI’s account (1982, p. 27-37) is not to be trusted. 
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apprehensible according to the requirements of the Stoic criterion, and some 
other sense of apprehension must apply. {...] If it is enough that we apprehend 
things in a non-Stoic sense, and things are, in consequence, apprehensible, it 
must surely be the case that the nature of things is to this extent open to us to 


grasp. 
(TARRANT 1985, p. 59; his italics)*8 


In any event, Philo appears to have been of the opinion that man's faculty of 
knowledge is able to grasp reality to a certain extent, and almost certainly 
denied that inapprehensibility was to be regarded as an Academic dogma??. 


IV. ANAMNESIS (1000DE) 


In the fourth and last section of the Quaestio, Plutarch — like the anonymous 
commentator on the Theaetetus — relates the epistemological issue to the 
doctrine of anamnesis. The well-known Platonic theory of anamnesis implies 
that knowledge of a noetic, divine nature is somehow present in the human 
soul, but is obstructed and does not surface due to the embodiment of the 
soul, for the soul suffers forgetfulness at the time of its incarnation. It was 
part of the task Socrates set for himself to assist his pupils in recovering this 
slumbering noetic knowledge?!9. 

Plutarch has relatively few references to the Platonic doctrine of 
anamnesis, although it is beyond doubt that he was familiar with it, as he 
clearly was acquainted with Plato's dialogues containing this doctrine?!!. 


an The concept of a "general", common sense xaimpu may be derived from Photius Bibl. 

cod. 212 (Aenesidemus). at least if one is prepared to assume along with TARRANT that 

Photius here is reflecting the debate between Philo and Aenesidemus: cf. Phot. Bibl. 212, 
169b42-43 (tò z«odzav ofge dzarddnrr xávta elonzev obte xatahnATA); 170a23-24 
(Cover. yartot tò zagúzav): 170230 (owas xutahnatá); 170a36-37 (rúvrws dxatdhnsrov); 
see TARRANT 1985, p. 57-62; p. 61-62: “Philonian doubts only implied the absence of 
knowledge of knowledge, and its absence could not be said to entail the complete absence of 
apprehension; [...] The idea that things may be apprehensible ‘in a general way’ or ‘in a 
general sense’ is interesting. The general sense would no doubt have been opposed to the 
philosophical sense (determined of course by the Stoics).” TARRANT’s account is at any rate 
more plausible than GLUCKER's (1978, p. 80-89). 

*" Cf. Augustine Contra Acad. 3,41; TARRANT 1985, p. 54. 

310 For references to the relevant Middle Platonic texts on anamnesis see LUSCHNAT 1962, p. 
168-169; DILLON 1977, p. 291-292; WHITTAKER 1987, p. 94-95; SCHRENK 1991. It should be 
remarked that Cic. De fin. 5,43 and 5,59 present the Antiochean, "Stoicising" account, 
whereas Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5,58-59, Anon. in Theaet. and the theses ascribed to Plutarch in 
Marcianus gr. 196 (ed. NORVIN 1913, often referred to as Olympiodorus in Plat. Phaed.) imply 
a fundamental criticism of Stoic notions. 

31 The key texts are Meno 85D-86B, Phaedo 72E-76E, Phaedrus 249BC. A quick look at one 
of the lists of Plutarch's quotations should suffice to prove Plutarch's acquaintance with these 
dialogues: cf. R.M. JONES (1916, p, 114-117; 135-139; 142-144; 150) or HELMBOLD - O'NEIL 
(1959, p. 58-59). Ze 
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Before undertaking a detailed analysis of the account of anamnesis in the 
first Quaestio, let us first take a look at the most important texts pertaining 
to this matter in the rest of the Corpus Plutarcheum3"2. 


(1) The subject of anamnesis is brought up by Cleombrotus in De def. or. 
422BC when he is discussing the number of worlds, a topic which, as we have 
already seen, has a paradigmatic function in epistemological discussions313, 
Cleombrotus claims to relate the doctrine of a stranger, who asserted that 
the worlds are 183 in number, arranged in the form of a triangle344, The area 
in the middle is called the “Plain of Truth” (xeótov àAndeiac, cf. Phaedr. 
248B), in which "rest undisturbed the accounts, the forms, and the patterns 
of all things that have come to pass and of all that shall come to pass” (tots 
Aóyovc xai tà än zai ta magadeiyata tv yeyovórov xat tv 
yevnoopévwv &zíivrta). Once in ten thousand years the best human souls are 
given the opportunity to contemplate these eternal realities. Even the best of 
our initiatory rites are but a dim reflection — a dream — of that highest 
initiation. Philosophic inquiry — so as not to be completely futile - should try 
to recall these sights (xai roue Adyovg Gvauvijoews Éveza rv éxet 
quU.oooq todat «aav 1T] párty xeoatveothat). 

Perhaps one should not take Cleombrotus’ account too seriously #5: 


If this is meant to be sublime Platonic myth leaving the hearers gasping and 
breathless at the new vision opened up to ther, it certainly fails in its purpose 
among Cleombrotos' friends. Demetrios, in a literary allusion to Odysseus 
among the suitors (Odyssey, 21.397), concludes that the man [sc. Cleombrotus’ 
"stranger"] is simply a fraud, who had been around enough to make some good 
plagiarisms, and that in fact he had stolen the idea from Petron of Himera. 


%12 BOLKESTEIN (1946, p. 103-104) and TEODORSSON (1 1989, p. 170-171) rightly doubt that 
the dedication of the second book of the Quaestiones convivales (629DE) contains an allusion 
to the doctrine of anamnesis (otherwise FUHRMANN 1972, p. 63 note 1). But perhaps Luc. 2,4 
alludes to this doctrine. 

M" Cf. supra: p. 166-167. See also Galen De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. 96,20. 

?" See on this theory DÓRRIE 1983, p. 99-102; RESCIGNO 1992, 

95 On the character Cleombrotus see EISELE 1904, p. 41-46; FLACELIERE 1974b, p. 88: 
“Plutarque lui préte donc une excessive crédulité, et il suggère que les qualités d'esprit de 
Cléombrote n'étaient pas à la hauteur de sa bonne volonté, de son désintéressement et de son 
ardeur pour l'étude." - BRENK 1977, p. 111: "Even if Cleombrotus is not a bungling idiot in 
the piece, he at least is no intellectual genius, and the rest of the company delight in 
manifesting his incompetency in handling philosophical and religious problems."; DÓRRIE 
1983, p. 96-97; BRENK 1987a, p. 291. BABUT (1992, p. 231-232. esp. note 157). however, 
minimalises the said immaturity of Cleombrotus, considering him an exponent of a 
“platonisme populaire" (compare DORRIE 1983, p. 102-105), whose contribution to the 
discussion is essential: "Ainsi, des trois personnages principaux de ce dialogue, les deux 
premiers, Cléombrote et Ammonios, sont chargés, chacun à sa manière et avec son stvle 
propre, de plaider, pour ainsi dire, pour la ‘cause supérieure’ ou le ‘noble principe divin’, c'est- 
à-dire de mettre en lumière la part de la divinité dans le fonctionnement et la disposition des 
oracles.” (p. 223); 1994b, p. 537: “Cléombrote doit donc étre pris au sérieux". 
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Probably only the astronomical mathematical part of the description is meant 
here, since the Idealist eschatological part is simply a Platonic hodge-podge. 
(BRENK 1977, p. 98)?16 


(2) The philosophical importance of the Phaedrus-reminiscences in the 
Amatorius, on the other hand, cannot be doubted. It is in the context of the 
analogy between Eros and the sun that anamnesis is first mentioned (764D- 
765F). Plutarch points out that the sun may be likened to Eros, but that they 
remain essentially different?"", just as the body is not the same as the soul: 
the sun belongs to the sensible realm, Eros to the intelligible (764D: où yao 
puzi o@pta taubtov, Gd’ Etegov, oneg ov uev ógatóv, “Eowta Aë 
vontov). The effect the sun has is even directly opposed to that of Eros, for 
it is the sun that by the charm and brilliance of vision turns our attention 
from intelligibles to sensibles, and produces forgetfulness of the realities of 
which Eros is recollection (764E: Amy ov 6 “Eews &vayvyois éotiv). The 


sun bewitches us and makes us look for truth in the sensible realm?!5, it 


dazzles our memory and drugs our minds?'?: in the sensible realm our mind 
is asleep, in the intelligible it is awake. Down in this world the soul may only 
admire beauty as in the shadow of a dream (764F). Only Eros can make us 
understand that worldly beauty is imperfect and that true beauty is to be 
sought in a higher reality. Eros escorts the souls of lovers upward to the 
"Plain of Truth", where pure beauty resides (tò éQu]üg(ag nediov, où tò TOAD 
zai zadaoov zai aweudés tóovtat xalos, 765A). Therefore Eros may be 
held to be the faculty of recollection?®. This passage of the Amatorius is 
reminiscent of the Phaedrus, as is the whole work) The “Plain of Truth" 
recalls Phaedr. 248B, the metaphors of sleeping and waking, linked to the 
opposition of the sensible and the intelligible, refer to the myth of the 


M6 


DÖRRIE (1983, p. 102-105) labels the theory presented by Cleombrotus as an example of 
pseudo-philosophical Trivialliteratur, pointing out that Plutarch takes his distance from these 
speculations by exposing Cleombrotus' story as plagiarism. 

37 Cf. De def. or. 433DE; 434F: 438D; De Pyth. or. 400D; Plato Resp. SO8E-SO9B. Cf. 
DONINI 1992b. 

935 764E: dorober yàg ànò tov vonrbv ni ta alodyta thv ðiúvoiav, yagı xci 
LQueTEOTHTL tijs Gpews yourevov zai avaneidwv èv éavtõ zat negi avtov caiteiodat ta T 
Olio zat thy dO etev, £r£oo0 SE mdév. Cf. MARTIN 1978, p. 514-516. 

*" 764EF: Gozeg vito eis gg MOAL zai kanroòv åveyoopévwv EEoiyetat núvra tijs wuyijs 
ta za Uxvovz gavévra xai óuraxéqevyev, ol tw TOV yevopivwv Evtadda xci petaBahovtwy 
Entre EOLZE THY evijgnv xai FaQuattecv tiv diavoray ó ikos, by’ Hovis xai Pabpatos 
£z). avüavonévov £zeivov. 

39 See also 765B (zwei THY uvijiujv) and esp. 765F: tutto Dn TO £gouxóv pnzévnua xai 
oo opa negl Tas Ebqvelz zal qU.oxáXovs ugoe avaz)aot "out Tijs virus nò tõv 
Evtaddu qavvopévov xai zoooaeyooevonévav xav els vo Üeiov xai Égáouov xoi HO s iotov 
Ws dÀndos Exetvo xai Davjáoiov xaXóv. The analogy is that of the reflection of the rainbow 
(765E). On the relation between Eros and anamnesis see Phaedr. 249DE. 

X! Cf. TRAPP 1990, p. 155-161; MARTIN 1984, p. 84-86. 
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cicadas”. The vision of the intelligible realities, the descent to the sensible 
world, the glimpses of supreme beauty giving rise to recollection of the 
heavenly beauty once contemplated: these are all elements reminiscent of 
Socrates palinode??, Finally, the step-by-step initiation of the soul (Amat. 
765B-F) recalls Diotima's discourse in the Symposium? 

Anamnesis is mentioned a second time after a considerable lacuna? in 
the text of the Amatorius. The text continues in the middle of a discussion on 
heterosexual love. As to the relation between Eros and truth, this passage 
adds little to the passage examined above3%. But an important innovation 
with respect to Plato is that egalitarian heterosexual love as much as 
homosexual or pederastic love may serve this aim327, In the Amatorius a 
number of epithets are bestowed on Eros: physician, saviour, guide (iatoot 
zal owtijgos xai jyeuóvoc, 764F) and mystagogue (765A). As we have 
seen, in the first Quaestio Platonica too Plutarch uses medical metaphors in 
the context of the search for truth. 

(3) At the end of the third Quaestio Platonica the issue of tà éoutizà is 
brought up within an epistemological context. As an exegesis of the simile of 
the line in Resp. 509D-5S11E this Quaestio deals with the ontological and 
epistemological division of reality into tò vontóv and tò atothjróv, asking 
which of the two is "larger". In the sensible realm man has zíouz and 
eixaoia, whereas voög is the epistemic faculty in the noetic realm (1001 D) 
- for convenience I leave out the realm of mathematics?9, At the end 
Plutarch reaches the conclusion that the noetic is more important: TORAN 
yao oboa zai peyahy [sc. f] vou] xai voegd óvvajuc] xeoíeott z«vtóz tod 


M? Phaedr. 258E-259D; cf. PINNOY 1991, p. 31-36. See also Max. Tyr. 10.6,155-165; 21.7,139- 
149. Alcinous Didask. 169,39. 

MA See esp. Phaedr. 247C-E ; 249B-250C; 257A. 

?* See also MARTIN 1978, p. 4-19; 1984, p. 84-86. 

95 Cf. BARIGAZZI 1987, p. 250-252. 

M6 766E: xai tàc «adis vastas xai leads àvapvýoeg tvaxaXovpévas hneiz ext td Detov zel 
dy divov xai Okúpniov éxeivo xàXAXos (ed. FLACELIERE in: FLACELIERE - CUVIGNY 1980). 
Cf. Phaedr. 249D. 

77 This is not the most revolutionary innovation of the Amatorius, however; cf. BRENK 
1988b, p. 471: "Rather the evaluation of marriage, including sexuality, in the ascent toward 
the Form, and the identification of the Form with a loving God are its revolutionarv aspects" 
and p. 464: "The Platonic ascent toward the Form of the Beautiful as a passive intellectual 
object has been transformed by Plutarch into the reciprocal love of the soul and its telos, 
conceived of as both the Form of the Beautiful and a divine person." BARIGAZZI (19883, p. 
107) points out that Plutarch polemicises against the Epicurean conception of Eros: in the 
Platonic conception Eros is directed at the higher, teleological causality. 

n See also 761E (Aéyetar dé xai tijv "AXxnouv tatoixòs Ov [sc. 'Hoazfüz] obesa ro 
Aójujto xaougopevoc. MARTIN 1978, p. 503 sums up some obvious parallels from early 
Christianity, but this of course is no proof for direct relationship) and Plato Phaedr. 252B. — 
"il See also Quaest. Plat. 3 1002D: xgitigtov 62 tod vontod póvov £otiv 6 vote, dr (FWTOS 
Ots, Ou úmhótnta xai ópoiótyta tà A opata, OAC duapoods ëyovru xai 
&vo|totótntas, OÄÄ0 &hhors zornoior Hore doydvois åkioxeoða nÉqvztv. PUR 
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atoÖntoö zai péyou tov Deiwv éEvzvettat (1002E). These words are followed 
by the reference to the account of the Symposium, where indeed the 
"smallness" of the sensible is opposed to the "greatness" of the 
intelligible33!; 


The most important point, however, is that, when in the Symposium Plato 
explains how one must manage the matter of love (mac det tots Gorete 
yofjodat) by diverting the soul (petáyovra thy wvyiv) from the beautiful 
objects that are perceptible to those that are intelligible (&xó t@v aiodyntOv 
sl xi tà voyta), his own injunction is not to subjugate oneself and play 
the slave to the beauty of a particular body or practice or of a single science but 
to desist from petty concern (tiooX.oytac) about these things and turn to the 
vast sea of the beautiful (&sti tò zoÀU tod xadod zékayos TEËreodar??2). 
(1002E) 


This text implies that noetic knowledge comes through anamnesis. The other 
faculty of knowledge is sensory perception?9, which however remains 
anamnesis’ starting point. The third Quaestio Platonica enables us to reach a 
better understanding of Plutarch's epistemology, especially of the way it is 
dependent on his Platonist metaphysics. At 1002E he is speaking of the 
intelligible faculty in us, which he calls *the intelligible and intellectual 
faculty in us men" (tijg £v iv vontijs xai voegâs Suvdpews)34. Our 


29 For a full discussion of Quaest. Plat. 3 see OPSOMER 1994b, p. 418-487. On mathematics, 

see esp. p. 440-443. From the two main sections of the Quaestio emerges a consistent view on 

mathematical knowledge. Attvowt actually is not a separate faculty, but a kind of noetic 

knowledge. The term vont encompasses both the mathematical and the noctic (the 

intelligible stricto. sensu): cf. 1001D; 1001E; 1002B; 1002D; 1002E. For Ót&vota sec esp. 

1002A: Ett tóv piv vontóv £v zojorov ó vols xai yao 1 óitvota. voids for £v toig 
pa npazoltg Mateo £v zarórtoors Épupeivoptévov TOV vontõv. This is confirmed by 1002D: 

SOLO dè TOD vontoŭ póvov &otiv ó voti. Compare Quaest. conv. 8,2 718EF. Sce also 

DORRIE 1971a, p. 46; ISNARDI PARENTE 1992, p. 133; CHERNISS 1976a, p. 40-41 note c 
(CHERNISS's view on the place Plato assignes to mathematics, however, is not commonly 
accepted: compare MERLAN 1934, p. 201-204; GUTHRIE IV 1975, p. 509; ANNAS 1981, p.251; 
LAFRANCE 1937, p. 235-241). 

9! ` Symp. 210C: iva tò zegi TO oógqut xakòv opuxgóv u Tyyjortat eiva and 210D: 
OjttZ007.O/Og vs. ri TO OAL zékayos. Cf. also 210B: tò Ev vai puyais xàXXos tuuotepov 
Yyyjouovar tot èv tH odi. Plutarch's argument is not so "strange" as HOLTORF 1913, p. 
56 contends. 

9? A paraphrase of Symp. 210A-E, esp. 210CD. Compare Plut. De Is. et Os. 382D; Alcinous 
Didask. 157,19-20; 165,30. Cf. CHERNISS 1976a, p. 47 note e. 

33 See also 1002C: ou A GoQatos D yr] zai “mcdoats tats aiodjoeow ávatoüroc" ws èv 
tots Nópots etontar Cf. Leges 898DE; SHOREY 1889, p. 55; CHERNISS 1953, p. 372 note 1; 
1976a, p. 43 note g. 

3 Cf. CHERNISS 1976a, p. 46-47 note b, refuting DORRIE 1959, p. 189 note 5; compare 
WHITTAKER in WHITTAKER - LOUIS 1990, note 163 p. 99. See also De virt. mor. 442A: Etegov 
uév Eyer TÔ voegóv xal loywtuxóv,  xoatetv toU dvdgbrov xarà pot xal gye 
zQooijZóv EoTLY, £tegov SE tò zat zov xai GAoyov xai MOAUTAavES xal Gtaxtov èEeraoroù 
Òeópevov. De an. procr. 1016C. 
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epistemic faculty is the soul, and in particular vous (in the soul) when it 
comes to knowledge of intelligibles. Here Plutarch is referring not to our 
lower cognitive faculties, but only to the intelligible zotýorov. Since 
according to Plutarch's metaphysics the noetic is present in the soul, the 
latter — i.e. our faculty of cognition — is akin to the Ideas, so that a necessary 
condition for the possibility of intelligible knowledge is met, according to the 
principle that "knowledge is of the like by the like"335. The intelligible 
element is originally external to the soul (èneioaxtov, De an. procr. 1026E), 
but in the act of “creation”, when the Demiurg harmonises the soul, he 
imparts vos, from his own being, to the soul, It is therefore correct to say, 
according to Plutarch, that vots (or TO GLLEQLOTOV, or also the noetic 
principles tavtov and Oátegov) is in the soul,?? or, to put it differently, that 
the soul participates in vote? — or in the Demiurg?? - but also that a part of 
the soul is noetic?!, Plutarch takes these expressions as more or less 
synonymous. The distinction between sensible and intelligible knowledge is 
essential to Plutarch, as it depends on the fundamental ontological division 
of reality - the basic division of the line, which is far more important than the 
subsequent subdivisions. The same epistemological dichotomy is also 
evidenced in De an. procr 1024EF, as we will see below. 

From the various arguments of Quaest. Plat. 3, for each of which Plutarch 
may have consulted various sources, can be inferred, however, a consistent 
view as to the question whether it is possible in principle for the soul to attain 
intelligible knowledge. At the end of the Quaestio he explicitly says that our 
intelligible faculty reaches as far as things divine (u£yot tov detwv esizvetta, 
1002E). In the first part of the Quaestio he had already asserted that 
intelligible knowledge has the Ideas for objects, and even expounded a 
method of acquiring this knowledge through an abstraction procedure 
(1001E-1002A). Plutarch is clearly drawing on sources other than Plato for 
the concrete elaboration of this procedure™', but nevertheless the 
underlying conviction that this kind of knowledge is in principle possible 
may be held to be also his own. 


Am Cf. Arist. Metaph. B 100065 = DK 31 (Empedocles) B109: hj yv@ots tot Spoiov M poig. 
3% De an. procr. 1023D (vobv pèv yao or xdi vontóv Ù tis vontijs „médests aoyfis 
èpnenoinze, ed. CHERNISS 1976a, p. 224 notes 1 and 2); 1024C (ó dé vots eyyevortevos TY 
puyi); 1016C; 1026E. On the status of the Demiurge cf. Quaest. Plat. 3 1002B: ó yàg Deòs EV 
rots vonrols. 

33 Cf. Quaest. Plat. 1002F; 1001B; De an. procr. 1024E; 1026E; 1013A. 

38 E.g. Quaest. Plat. 1001C; 1003A; De an. procr. 1026E; 1014E; 1016B. 

39 Quaest. Plat. 2 1001 C: ob Egyov toti tod Peot póvov OÄÄ xai HEQOS. m 

30 E.g. Quaest. Plat. 1001C; 1002E. Compare De facie 943B; 945A. It would be definitely 
wrong to say, on the other hand, that the soul is an Idea: cf. De an. procr. 1023C. 

Ml See CHERNISS's notes (1976a, p. 37-41); OPSOMER 1994b, p. 443-467. 
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(4) The sixth Quaestio Platonica too contains a brief reference to the 
doctrine of anamnesis, notably when Plutarch tentatively links the image of 
the wings of the soul to anamnesis. The problem Plutarch seeks to elucidate 
here, is why Plato asserts in Phaedrus 246D that the nature of the pinion, 
among the things of the body, is most closely akin to the divine. The first 
answer, which is later discarded, is based on the following reasoning: (1?) this 
Jóyos — i.e. Socrates’ discourse, or perhaps rather: this very utterance of his 
— is about Eows, (2°) the object of ews is beauty in connection with the body, 
and (3?) this beauty by its similarity to things divine brings about anamnesis 
in the soul (ztóregov ðt negi Zowtos ó Adyos oti, xaAAOUS SE TOU MEQ: TO 
cra ó Eows, tò SE zákkog Ópnotótqu tij xoóg tå Dela xvet xai 
&vappivilozet THY uv - 1004CD). Here 1j tod xtegoð vog is equated 
with Ëows, contrary to the second answer, which carries away Plutarch’s 
preference, where it is identified with the faculty of reason and thought (rj 
hoyotizy zai óuivonuzi)??. The object of Egws is beauty concerning the 
body, but at the same time Gomc participates in the divine and stirs the 
recollection of the soul*3, Plutarch refers to the image of the winged soul in 
connection with anamnesis in the Amatorius as well: 


Those beautiful and sacred recollections (tàs xahàs tavtas xai teods 
avapvrjogtc), Summoning us up towards the divine and true, Olympian beauty 
of the other world (&vaxaXovpévag fas éxi tò Detov xci dÀndtvòv xai 
"Oe Exetvo x&ALoz), and furnishing the soul with wings (als vi) 
ategottat). (766E) 


(5) In Quaestio Convivalis 9,14 Ammonius is replying to the allegation 
that Plato?" unjustly assigned to Sirens instead of the Muses the presidence 
over the revolution of the eight spheres (745CD). The Sirens’ music, 
Ammonius replies, reminds men of the heavenly music they once heard>5 
(&vaqupvijozer Tas joyas vOv tóte, 745E), creating in them a passionate 
love for the heavenly and the divine, and forgetfulness of mortality (Egwta 
TQS TA oooávia zai Deta ADV Sé vv vm, 745E). The ears of most 


#2? Plutarch's discussion is quite superficial: by rigorously distinguishing the two answers, he 
fails to see that for Plato (cf. STEINER 1992, p. 90) the themes of Souz and the soul (and its 
parts) are inextricably interwoven. MORESCHINI calls Plutarch's treatment “deludente”, and 
concludes (1990, p. 37): “[...] Plutarco banalizza l'immagine platonica, tanto piú che trova 
inutile affaticarsi sul problema se l'ala dell'anima abbia, o no, attinenza con l'amore." See also 
ROMANO 1965, p. 37: "[...] notiamo che un maggiore approfondimento del testo e dello 
spirito platonici avrebbero dovuto condurre il Cheronense ad una sintesi dei due aspetti della 
questione". 

20 Plato in the Phaedrus indeed elucidates the relation between Ewes and dvópvmoic (249D- 
250D), Eews being described as the soul’s regaining of its wings (249D; 250A; 251A). Through 


anamnesis, i.e. recollection of Ideas, the soul approaches the divine (247C-248A ; 249C-E). 
34 Cf. Resp. 617C. di 


95 Cf. SOURY 1949, p. 326-327. v 
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men, however, are blocked, not with wax, as in Homer's story, but with 

carnal obstructions and affections (ta Ai dra t&v pèv ahelotwy 

regajnu xai xatanémraotar oagxivois éqocypaot zai záüeotw, où 
zngivors); yet the souls of others are capable of anamnesis (Ñ 88 v eùqvtav 
aiodaveta zai pvijuovebet, 745E). This theme also figures in the first 

Quaestio Platonica (cf. supra: see esp. ch. 4, I, D and II, C). 

(6) SANDBACH's collection of fragments contains a series of utterances 
related to anamnesis which are ascribed to Plutarch. In the manuscript 
Marcianus gr. 196346 (from the ninth or tenth century), which along with 
commentaries by Olympiodorus, also contains some heterogeneous notes on 
the Phaedo, presumably by Damascius?", three sets of arguments are 
ascribed to Plutarch. 

(A)the first series, containing the header information "Ez tōv tod 
Xatoovéoz, consists of thirteen separate theses confirming the doctrine 
of anamnesis (NORVIN 1913, 155,16-157,12 = SANDBACH 1969a fre. 215 
= Damascius II 275-287 WESTERINK); ! 

(B) the second series, contiguous to the first, is entitled IIoc toù ceto 
ovotaoets Éxeoat, and holds a number of additional "proofs". But unfor- 
tunately there is no indication as to where this second set is supposed to 
end. Presumably it was the intention of Damascius or whoever collected 
these theses to assign only the first five to Plutarch, although there may 
be doubt about the sixth and the seventh (NORVIN 1913, 157.13-30- 
(158,12) = SANDBACH 19692 frg. 216 = Damascius II 288-294) 4%, 

(C) Further on in the same manuscript there is a third set of utterances, 
which contains material from the same origin presented in an abbreviat- 
ed form. Here the title is: A collection of various arguments to show that 
acts of learning are acts of remembering, from Plutarch of Chaeronea 
CEatyerqnudtov Siapdgwv ovvayoyi) derevvrov vervoers elvat 
tas paoe èx tv toU Xatowvéws ITAovtéoyov, NORVIN 1913, 
212,1-26 = SANDBACH 1969a frg. 217 = Damascius I 28). 


D. Wyttenbach was the first to include this material in an edition of Plutarch. 
E. ZELLER, however, and R. VOLKMANN350 supposed the extracts were 


9^ Cf. WESTERINK II 1977, p. 15. 

97 WESTERINK (II 1977, p. 15-17) has identified this material as two sets of notes stemming 
from the same lecture by Damascius. B 
** Cf. NORVIN 1913, p. 157, note at 1. 30: "Hic recte finem Plutarchei statuit f. [= Finck's 
edition of Olympiodorus, Heilbronn 1847]"; BEUTLER 1951, 970,36-43; SANDBACH 1967. p- 
133-134; SANDBACH 1969a, p. 388. According to WESTERINK (II 1977, p. 166-167) Dam. I 293- 
297 cannot belong to the heading referring to Plutarch, although WESTERINK contends that 
the material is unmistakably Plutarchean. 

39 ZELLER [11.2 1923, p. 808(-809) note 3. 

559. VOLKMANN I 1869, p. XII-XV; 105. 
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taken from the Neoplatonic Plutarch of Athens. This is emphatically denied 
by R. BEUTLER, who nicely hands the three sets back to Plutarch of 
Chaeronea?!, BEUTLER’s view is shared by O. LUSCHNAT (1962, p. 170) and 
F.H. SANDBACH (1969a, p. 389), who is of the opinion that the theses may 
have been taken from some lost works. L.G. WESTERINK (II 1977, p. 166- 
167) believes that the notes do originally stem from a Plutarchean dialogue, 
possibly the Meot Wvyijs, and at some point had been inserted in the 
Neoplatonic commentaries on the Phaedo. K. ZIEGLER (1951, 753,5-9) is 
much more sceptical in this respect: “Bestenfalls könnte es sich um Notizen 
oder Materialien handeln, die aus P.s Nachlaß herausgegeben worden sind, 
wenn diese Stücke überhaupt etwas mit ihm zu tun haben." 

The arguments for the ascription to Plutarch are indeed frail. SANDBACH 
(1967, p. 133; 19693, p. 389) points out the coincidence between frg. 215k and 
De inv. et od. 537A, which is supposed to support the attribution. However, 
the common feature of both texts is an anecdote about Germanicus, which 
in my opinion does not prove much as to the fragments’ genuineness, since 
dissemination is the hallmark of anecdotes. SANDBACH could have invoked 
an additional parallel in support of his argumentation, notably that between 
frg. 215h and (ps.-Plut.) De lib. educ. 9D as well as Quaest. conv. 744B 52, 
which he himself indicates in a note to frg. 215h (1969a, p. 392 note c). The 
only link betwcen these texts, however, is the mention of or the allusion to 
Mnemosyne, i 

The only argument remaining is the threefold ascription in codex 
Marcianus gr. 196, which in my opinion is too weak a basis to conclude with 
certainty that these theses were taken from Plutarch's (lost) works or even 
from the Corpus Plutarcheum. Most theses are stylistically (hiatus? is not 
avoided) as well as content-wise quite remote from Plutarch's genuine 


^! BEUTLER 1951, 970,30-36: "Denn deren Inhalt sind Beweise für die Berechtigung der 
Annahme der Anamnesis aus der Beobachtung des Lebens bzw. aus historischen Exempla, 
eine Art die P. aus Chair. wohl zuzutrauen ist und die, wenn man das nicht will, dann doch so 
allgemein gehalten sind, daß sie zum ältesten Beweismaterial gehört haben." BEUTLER offers 
no further arguments in favour of the ascription to Plutarch of Chaeronea. 

382 When in the same Quaestio the issue of anamnesis comes up (745E), there is no reference 
or allusion to Mnemosyne. 

** Besides, frg. 215h bears a much more striking resemblance to Max. Tyr. 10,9,244-248: 
totto dou zai oi zomrai THY Mvniooóviyy aivittovta, Movoóv pytéoa, Movoas pév tàs 
Ézxtotrjiaz Óvopdbovrtes. Hyabeov yooov xai Egyov Atés, ind Mvnjtoauvys Aë yevvopévag 
zal oevrartopévas. Compare frg. 215h: "On xai of ppntéga vv Movoóv thy Mvnioobviv 
eltóvres aùtò roto évdeixvuvtar ai pév yàg Moboot tò Cytetv nagéyovtat, Ù Aë 
Mvyrplootvn tò tboiozerv and frg. 217j: Ei Ñ mene tov Movoóv Mvnuooúvn, og ñ 
dóitoDooroz Wen töv Enthoewv aitia. See also Themist. 24, 301C. Al of this may have 
been inspired by Theaet. 191D. 

34 But this may not be a strong argument, since the notes may merely be summaries of 
arguments in a dialogue by Plutarch, which moreover underwent a double condensation 
process, first by Damascius, then by the reportator. Cf. WESTERINK H 1977, p. 166. 
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writings?5. I think it is unlikely — but on the other hand not impossible — that 
they actually derive from Plutarch. However, the three sets of theses appear 
to belong to a Middle Platonic context?6, so that, at any rate, they fall within 
the scope of the present study. Therefore I shall succinctly deal with the most 
relevant among them. The central thesis entails that only anamnesis can 
account for knowledge: 


"Ou póvop tà Thdtww óQorov axodotivar tov Aóyov, els Am zai 
avayvnow àvaq£oovu TH yvàotw zat ty Gyvoiay. 


That a very easy explanation is open to Plato, and to him alone, when he traces 
knowing and ignorance to forgetting and recollection. 
(frg. 215c, transl. SANDBACH 1969a) 


A number of arguments are offered in support of this thesis: it is absurd to 
think that the origin of knowledge is purely external; the seeds of knowledge 
have to be already present in the soul, albeit in a latent form (frg. 215b; d; 
217a357; b35%); otherwise we would not even know what we are looking for, 
nor would we realise, having made a discovery, that we actually had 
discovered anything: coming across things we want to know, we would not 
even recognise them — they could be anything (frg. 215e; f; 217h; Kk)»; 
another indication is that when we are concentrating we look inwards (frg. 
216d); moreover our delight in our discoveries shows us to be actually 
recognising truth that was ours but had been lost (frg. 216c); the epistemo- 
logical doctrines of the other schools fail to explain the search and the 
acquisition of knowledge (frg. 215f; 216c), 

Several arguments appeal to the use of ordinary language and the 
meaning of words: the name Mnemosyne (frg. 215h; 217j), the common use 
of £nieArjoDat and Aavddverv to express "not knowing" (&yvoetv, frg. 215i), 
and further the (“Heideggerian”) etymology of dXx]üeta (frg. 21523"; 2171). 
Then there are the stories about memories stemming from our pre-existence 


27 Apart from the fact that convincing parallels are lacking, it should be noted that the first 
thesis of the first set (frg. 215a) actually implies disavowal of Arcesilaus' position. This would 
be the only instance of Plutarch betraying his loyalty to an Academic. Cf. DE LACY 1953, p. 
79: "Plutarch never attacks by name those Academic philosophers, Arcesilaus, Carneades, 
and their followers, who turned the Academy to scepticism." 

56 See also BEUTLER 1951, 970,34-36. 

7? Ei dup’ Etégov Etegov Evvootytev. oùx àv el ph TQCEYVwoto. tò exuetouia Matovzóv. 
Cf. Phaedo 73D. 

358 Et ngootidepev tò EMeurov tots alotyrois zai abto Miatwwxov. Cf. Phaedo 74D. 

39 Compare Max. Tyr. 10,5,124-139. 

300 Frg. 2171 is completely different from the arguments in the rest of the series and utterly 
remote from the Plutarchean context, which is also the case for frg. 215a. The latter is, I think, 
un-Platonic, and presumably of Neopythagorean origin. 

= “Ou xai Á Aide tò óvoua nlor kütt: xokiy eivat tijv èmothunv, ö £onv 
avapivyots. 
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or our previous lives, which allow to account for seemingly inexplicable and 
unreasonable fears (frg. 215}; k; 1; m; 217f). New-born babies have the 
strongest recollections from a previous existence (216a; 217c), which can be 
related to the well-known phenomenon that children are quicker to learn 
(217c). Anamnesis also explains how some are capable of learning certain 
skills as autodidacts3® (frg. 217e), as well as the fact that persons differ in 
their capacity for different kinds of learning (frg. 217d). 

Finally I mention a thesis from the same lecture-notes that does not 
belong to the ones ascribed to Plutarch (it would have been the thirteenth of 
the second set), but that is nevertheless close to the first Quaestio Platonica 
in that it links maieutics to the doctrine of anamnesis: 


"Ou D parevtizt) Éoóujou; xoóxhjou; oboa rijg xvovpévus mous 
&vayxaiog deixvvow aùrijv xoourxáoyovoav, ds Eoyw Ócizvvoaw xai ó 
Lwxzoatys £v tõ Mévove » 

(NORVIN 1913, 159,1-3) 


That maieutic interrogation, being the elicitation of knowledge with which one 
is pregnant, cogently shows this knowledge to be pre-existent, as Socrates 
demonstrates by the experiment in the Meno. 


According to this text, the success of the maieutic method proves that 
knowledge is already there in our souls before its discovery, as is 
demonstrated in the examination of the slave in Meno. 

These theses from Damascius’ lecture-notes in Marcianus gr. 196 may be 
interesting parallels, but on account of their obscure origin they should not 
be used as evidence for a reconstruction of Plutarch’s views on anamnesis. 
As these fragments (215-217) are to be dismissed as direct sources for 
Plutarch's views, the first Quaestio Platonica remains as Plutarch's most 
technical account preserved. 


The focus of the last section of the Quaestio is on anamnesis. In Plutarch's 
opinion this will be the most satisfying approach to the central Guia of the 
Quaestio. This appears not only from the fact that this solution is placed last, 
as is often the case for the answer most favoured?9, but also from its 
introductory clause, Gea dé vm (1000D), which is indicative of the author's 
preference?9*, Without in any way implying that the preceding sections of the 
Quaestio lose anything of their value, Plutarch now transposes the epistemo- 
logical issue into a genuine Platonic context: true knowledge comes through 


362 Cf. Max. Tyr. 10,5,113-124 and LUSCHNAT 1962: Autodidaktos. Eine Begriffsgeschichte. 
%3 Cf. KAHLE 1912, p. 63-64; ROMANO 1965, p. 127; STADTER 1965, p. 73. 

3&8 Cf. ROSE 1924, p. 49; SANDBACH in: PEARSON - SANDBACH 1965, p. 175. For a similar 
use of this formula, see Plut. Quaesí. conv. 639B; Quaest. nat. 916D; Quaest. Plat. 5 (1004B) 
and Quaest. Plat. 10 (1011D). sr 
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anamnesis, knowledge of the divine and the intelligibles is a matter not of 
discovery, but of recollection. It is a passion for truth, an Zoos TEYVN, 
which Socrates held to be the only wisdom (fjv òè nóvnv ńyeřto Lwxgdtns 
Ooqiav «tiv» megi to slov zai vontdv, éootud]v tr’ aùroù 
MQOAYOEEVOLLEVHV)>, Noetic knowledge does not come into our minds — 
our souls, to stay closer to the Platonic expression — through generation or 
discovery, but is already present and needs only be recollected (où yéveots 
[...] oùdè e6osotg?* GAA’ dveuvnots). Maieutic art does not import this 
(noetic) knowledge into our minds from outside (oùx évuteioav ESwdev 
[...] voöv)2, but shows that men have it already within themselves (602." 
Éyovtas oixetov £v éavtoic [...] &xóevvoovoav). 

As I have already argued, from the perspective of the composition of the 
soul knowledge of the highest reality can only be accounted for by the 
presence of the noetic within the human soul, as a constituent component, 
Plutarch does not focus on this aspect in the first Quaestio, as he will in the 
third and in treatises such as De an. procr. and De virt. mor. (cf. supra: p. 159 
note 149; p. 198), but merely suggests this ontological-psychological 
dimension in the words oùx évtdetoav £&odev [...] vobv. The Platonic 
theory of the composition of the soul is indeed consistent with Plutarch's 
argumentation in this last section of the Quaestio: knowledge of the divine 


ws Cf. De Is. et Os. 351CD. 

KE A reference to Symp. 177D (opge yao av zov £y drog houw, Be obdév qu do 
Fziotaotcu fj và Eowtixd), but Theages 128B (obdév yàg tovtov Exiotapece vov pazapiwv te 
xui adv purto v — exei Sou Lä dv — dc xcd iyw dijzou deì öt Zug teyfávo d 
Enos eizeiv obdéev Ezmotüpievoc MLV ye opuxoot tuvos LAD Pats, tov toota) or Lysis 
204BC (eigi gd oo à piv MAG gatos xai dyoraroz, toŭto dé joi ng Ex drot Auto. 
TULL Oly T eivat yvóvot EoGvtd te xai obpevov) may also have been in Plutarch's mind. 
Plutarch never doubted the authenticity of the Theages (cf. L70) nor did any of his 
contemporaries: cf. PAVLU 1910, p. 14; JOYAL 1993, p. 97-98. The Theages belongs to the 
Thrasyllan canon (cf. Diog. Laert. 3,49-51); it figured in the classification system of Theon 
Smyrnacus (cf. NUSSER 1991, p. 148; TARRANT 1993, p. 60-61; MANSFELD 1994, p. 64-65 note 
11). Diogenes Laertius (3,62) tells us that according to some it ought to be the first dialogue 
on the reading list of the students of Platonism. See also Albinus Prol. 149,5: ps.-Plut. De fato 
574B; SOURY 1942a, p. 118; 122; FRIEDLANDER II 1957, p. 301 note 15; OPSOMER 19972 p 
114 note 2. bd 
%7 Compare Plut. (?) frg. 215e; f; 217h; k. 

?9 Cf. Anon. in Theaet. 48,5-7 (oùx évüéoecc paðn- | pdtv, GAG dva- | uyńoewz): 55,28- 
30. Anon. Prol. in Plat. phil. 10,65-67. gek 
369 See also De Is. et Os. 351CD: návta pév, à Ka, det tayada tolls voiiv Eyovtas altetadat 
Tage Tv Dev, páMota dè tijs regi aùróv motins Soov eqixtdv éouv vozo 
Hetlovtes evzopeda tuyyave zag’ o Dréi Exeivov: de oU8ev Godert Xafeiv net, où 
xugioaodar ded oepvótegov dAndeias. tara pèv yào avigumoig 6 bos Ov ðéovra 
dtdworv, «vob dé xai Poovijcews petadiSworv,> olxeia HEATNHEVOS tadta xai yodevos 
Knowledge is the greatest gift the Gods have bestowed on man, or rather they let us 
participate in it, they give us a share. Man cannot attain full knowledge of the divine, as 
CSC from the words öoov éqixtóv £ottv dvOedmots. See also De sera num. SA9F ;cf. supra: 
p. 179. 
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requires anamnesis and the presence of the noetic within our cognitive 
faculty, the soul. But this also appears to imply that anamnesis/nous is not the 
only source of knowledge. In De animae procreatione Plutarch argues that 
the composition of the soul??? is reflected in our cognitive faculties: 


Discernment (1) zoíotz) has two principles (&gyáús), intelligence proceeding 
from sameness to universals (1óv te voöv dz Tod tabtod meds ta xaüóAov) 
and sense-perception from difference to particulars (thv otofmo ano tod 
ETEQOU 1005 td xad’ ExaoTa); and reason (Aóyoc) is a blend of both, becoming 
intellection in the case of intelligibles and opinion in the case of perceptibles 
(vónots v toic vontois zai óta yiyvópevog v toig atoÔntoïs). (1024EF) 


The distinction between noetic knowledge and sensible impressions is in 
perfect accordance with Platonism. The sensible world has a confounding 
influence on the rational part of the soul and it is precisely Socrates’ task — a 
"blessed" person, standing closer to the divine than others - to counteract 
this disconcerting force and to bring to the surface the rational in the souls of 


„others. This does not mean that Plutarch reverts to a position which he 


earlier, in the first section of the Quaestio, implicitly disavowed, namely that 
the instigation to practise maieutics was internal. It is true that the divine is 
present in Socrates’ soul, but this precisely makes him susceptible to the 
divine command, which is essentially external. It is also the presence of the 
noetic within our souls, that makes knowledge of intelligibles possible. In the 
first section Plutarch, however, did not deny this presence of voög in the soul 
- on the contrary. He merely denied that Socrates’ alleged “divine 
command" was nothing more than voös in his own soul??!, 

The catharsis that Socrates brings about restores the soul to its natural 
state of wisdom??, On the other hand, sense perception is not entirely 
dismissed, and is even used in the process of recollection. Both faculties 
ought to interact”. 


30 Actually Plutarch is speaking about the world soul, but this is isomorphic to the human 
soul: cf. 1025C; De virt. mor. 441F. Cf. Plato Tim. 67C; 41D. 

Y Cf. supra ch. 4, I; C. 

12 Compare SEDLEY 1996, p. 102: "Following the lead of the Phaedo, ancient Platonism sees 
purgation (katharsis) as the restoration of the soul to its natural state of wisdom. The soul 
already has the knowledge in it. Purge the obstacles which incarnation imposes, and the 
knowledge will surface of its own accord." 

75 See also De Is. et Os. 382A: eineg otv of Goxiióratot tov qUioo0óqov o5 èv àpo 
zal dowpátots modypactw aïveypa tod Beiov xc«ubóvteg Tjslovv cyedetv oùdëv où 
Grmpactery, Ett iov, olpiat, tas £v aiodauvopevais xai ugin éxovoars xai zádog xai 805 
qtoeow idomras dyaantéov où tatta twidvtas, dà Sta toútwv tò Belov ds 
EVAOYEOTEQWY Eoórtgwv xai qvost yeyovórov. See also supra: p. 101. 
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Also in the Amatorius ((Egaruzóc) Plutarch goes into the epistemological 
significance? of Socrates’ so-called "Art of Love" (towtixh t£yvi])5. In the 
vein of Socrates’ palinode in the Phaedrus and Diotima’s discourse in the 
Symposium Plutarch expounds (764E-766B) that the god3” Eros guides the 
souls of lovers through a process of reminiscence to the contemplation of the 
Form of the Beautiful (tò xaAóv). Through reflections of supreme beauty 
here on earth — perceived by our sensory faculties — Eros stirs the faculty of 
recollection?7, Plutarch here draws a sharp (Platonic) distinction between 
the perceptible and the intelligible (tò aicünróv and tò vontóv, see e.g. 
764DE?^). 

Along these lines Plutarch combines New Academic philosophy with the 
Platonic ontological and epistemological distinction between the sensible 
and the intelligible realm. His epistemology encompasses the Platonic 
Forms??: through anammesis we can obtain knowledge of the Forms - to a 
certain extent, [t should be noted that Plutarch does not distinguish 
between the historical and Plato's Socrates in this respect, and thus tacitly 
ascribes the doctrine of Ideas to Socrates - strictly speaking. 

Socrates’ method consisted in exciting perplexeties as if inducing the 
beginning of labour-pains in young men; in doing so he would arouse and 


y Compare Max. Tyr. 18,4,65-97, The Orationes 18-21 have fj Smzedtovs tout as subject 
matter. The last one of this series, presented as a kind of palinode, relates this to anamnesis. 
In the first discourse of the series Maximus, like Plutarch, alludes to Syp. 177D: Seu x& pev 
ha davte dixozowitui etoc vat, zal totg TEL apetis Loyous «dl tag aroi Oro v does. zai 
tù Wda Cave, Èp ots of ooqutal èzópwv TV OE derf tégvi]v Groòùs. tatz zai 
Zug gut eiva xai noayputeveddu nepi eùtijv Xéyec (18,4,92-97). Maximus asks himself 
whether Socrates intends his words to be understood “ironically” or wants to be enigmatic: ti 
DoUetut tp Zmrspodret tavti tù xoppa, eire uiviypata eire eigwvebpara: (18,5,98-99). The 
author thus relates Socratic ignorance to the Goart tégvy. He also calls Socrates 6 Court: 
doy tug and oimfhioz q.oz (18,5,116-118) and points to his elenctics (18.5,132). See also 
Themist. Or. 13, 161B-162A. y 

V5 This may also have been the case in two largely lost works: Meoi Eowros (frg. 134-138 
SANDBACH, not in the Lamprias-catalogue) and Yiéo [or Megi] xá4Aovz (re 144-146 
SANDBACH, not in Lamprias-catalogue, possibly spurious). See also Quaest. conv. 745E. 

V^ This apparently contradicts Diotima's account, who, categorically denying that Eros is a 
Üeóc. considered him a ðaipwv. But MARTIN (1984, p. 83) points out that Plutarch draws on 
Phaedrus, where Socrates at the beginning of his palinode says that Eros is coz Ñ v Delov. 
See also HERSHBELL 1988, p. 373. The contradiction with the Symposium must not be a 
reason to reject the authenticity of the Amarorius, as HIRZEL (IH 1895, p. 231) would have it. 
77 765B:[...] otto tiv 6 obedaviog “Eows £ooztoa sch zakd, Qvi pévror üekov «zc 
dzadöv> radytc xat voytov loft pupzcvaepevos Ev te oyriaotc kat yoopuo xai eideor 
véorv Mog ori). Bovra Orixvvot xai xwei tijv pwipujv &ro£pu Sect tobtov dvaqJFeronévilv TO 
zQitov. See also 765F. 

35 Cf. MARTIN 1978, p. 514-516. 

39 Cf. TARRANT 1983b p. 173: "Where we do find a positive epistemology in Plutarch. it is 
based firmly on the Meno as is K's [i.e. Anon. in Theaet.]”. TARRANT, however, without 
reservation makes use (ibid. note 9; p. 166 note 55) of the theses of Marcianus gr. 196 for the 
reconstruction of Plutarch's view. 
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quicken and help to deliver their innate conceptions. That is why he 
describes his art as an “obstetric skill” (68ev obdév éôldaoxe Zoe, 
GN évdtdobs Goyas droordv oneg wdivwv toig véolg nyege xal 
avexiver xai ouveEijve tas &uqotovc vorjoers: xai TOÜTO uauotud|v TEXVV 
wvópabev, 1000E)3!. The knowledge which we have native in ourselves is 
undeveloped and confused and in need of nurture and stabilisation: Grein ôè 
zai ovyzeyupevov>®? xai Ôeópevov tot teepovtas xai PeBarotvtos>*3. This 
is indeed the classical vocabulary for expressing the doctrine of recollection. 

Plato does not use &pvrogc in the sense of innate knowledge. It is a Stoic 
term, which - strictly speaking — does not necessarily denote innate, a priori 
knowledge, but can be used for knowledge that is merely “inbred”3%; this at 
least may be the case in older Stoicism. The younger Stoics, among whom 
Epictetus, accepted the existence of innate notions, which may be due to the 
influence of Platonists?*5, The Platonists themselves probably borrowed the 
Stoic terminology and applied it to the doctrine of anamnesis. 


en SCHOPPE (1994, p. 466) confirms “1. daf es für Plutarch absolute GewiDheit ist, daB es 
eine Erkenntnis der Ideen durch den Menschen gibt, 2. daB der Erkenntnisvorgang, die 
vónauz. ein seelischer Prozeß ist, 3. daB zu Lebzeiten jedoch die meisten Menschen nicht 
wirklich in der Lage sind, die Ideen zu erkennen, 4. daß diejenigen, die zur Erkenntnis der 
Ideen befähigt sind, sie trotzdem nicht im vollen Umfang erkennen." See also p. 237-239; 
BRENK 1992, p. 51. 

St Cf. Theaet. 1$1AB: záoyovot òë Si) ot gol ovyyeyvoptevor xai todto tabtov tats 
natoto Mdivovot vào xai corootag Ereijurhavrer voatas te zul néga x00 påhov ñ 
"zeïvar taut òè Thy Odiva éyeigew te xai donate À jl) téxvi] ôúvata. See also 149D; 
Meno 86A (cdndeis 665a, qì £ootrjoet Eyegdetoat EPO yryvovtat); Albin. Prof. 150,21; 
Alcinous Didask. 169,37-39; Max. Tyr. 10,4,77-98. More examples of the use of these 
metaphors in Middle Platonism are provided by WHITTAKER 1987, p. 94-95. Compare also 
Procl. In Alcib. 1 274-7. 

e" Cf. Amat. 765B: «az vo xui ragayis £véx).youv Eavtots, Compare Max. Tyr. 21,7,143- 
149: èv tij detEo ovvovotq où návty évaoyógc SoG, Gre [...] xegifeBAnpévi] roiv zai 
zavroóazi]v Dv, be" ge tagcdrtetat, ouvdedepevy oaget Di xai ovr«exvpiévo xai peot@ 
tüQüyzov zal z)wupeLetag nohis (also 10,3,49-53) and auprvvetar xci Äpuvootrar 
(21,8,162-163 cf. 21,7,150-151). Alcin. Didask. 177,26-28: «oi yao n zai T] Puy dc iv tot 
DWOPATOS agos TH Olmo yrvopévy Den te xai tagatretat zai otov pedver(cf. 178,11-12). 
Plato Phaedo 79C: the soul mAavatar xai tagattetar wat eluyyit onreg pedtovoa, Gre 
totottwy [sc. sensible realities] eg¢antopévn. 

ai Compare Max. Tyr. 10,3,69-76: ré òè tijs TOV ooptátov ovppogüs broxeybodar aŭti 
z0Xnv &y)ov [cf. Alcib. IF 150DE], «ijv» xoi ovyyetv tiv Dë xai cepergetodar thy 
&zpifeav xci &xoo[ievvovat tò olzetov OC: zoooióvra ó& aùtij texvitnv Aóyov oreo 
iatgov où ngoondévar aùtij gégovra £xivotrjuv, MoGypa ô juo Éyet, GAN éxeveioew Hy Eyer 
HEV, Guvdocy 68 xai Suvdedepevny zai xagnfaootoav. 

38. Cf. SVF IE 83; CHERNISS 1976b, p. 480-481 note b. 

BS Cf. SANDBACH 1971b, p. 27-30. 
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The allusion to the Stoic gpputot vorjoets is of a polemical nature: just 
like De comm. not. 1060A it contains an implicit criticism of the Stoic 
conceptions. We find a trace of more elaborate Academic argumentation in 
Cicero’s account of recordatio in Tusc. Disp. 1,57, in the context of his proofs 
of the immortality of the soul38’. For Plato’s doctrine of the recordatio vitae 
superioris Cicero refers to Meno (81E-86C)*3 and Phaedo (72E-77A): 


For he there teaches that anyone, though to all appearance totally ignorant 
shows in answer to skilful questioning that he is not at the time learning a 
lesson (non tum illa discere) but taking knowledge of things afresh by remem- 
brance (reminiscendo recognoscere); indeed in no other way was it possible for 
us to possess from childhood such a number of important ideas, innate and as 
it were impressed on our souls (insitas et quasi consignatas"? in animis 
notiones) and called £vvotat, unless the soul, before it had entered the body 
had been active in acquiring knowledge. È 
(transl. KING 1927)3” 


According to Cicero, the Stoic concept of ëvvora is inexplicable without 
the pre-existence of the soul, and does not make sense when detached from 
the Platonic anamnesis. This exemplifies one of the New Academics’ 
favourite strategies against the Stoics. 

Alcinous too borrows the Stoic notion of veau Évvota, with the qualifi- 
cation that the repeated sense-perceptions - as a result of which "precon- 
ceptions" rise naturally in the soul, according to the Stoics - actually stir up 
a recollection of a Form?!, Also Anonymus in Theaet. uses the Stoic terms 


*^ Further examples of the Academic use of this terminology may be in TARRAN 
1985, p. 154 note 70; WHITTAKER 1987, p. 115 and Wi AREE Ins kers A bend 
p. 84 note 58. A parallel lacking in these surveys is Plut. (?) frg. 215f, which I deal with in the 
text. Given this text and the way in which the terminology is used by Cicero and Plutarch, I 
do not endorse WIITTAKER's remark: "Whether or not it retained any specifically Stoic 
flavour is hard to say” (1987, p. 115). Plut. Quaest. Plat. 1 1001 E, De comm. not. 10604. and 
Anon. in Theact. (cf. TARRANT 1985, p. 56) contain an tacit criticism of the Stoic conceptions 
while in (ps.-)Plutarch fragm. 215 f and in Cicero Tusc. Disp. 1,57, we have a trace of explicit 
Academic polemic. As far as Albinus and Alcinous are concerned, WHITTAKER's remark is 
justified: these texts more or less match the traditional view of Middle Platonism. Se H 
arg Platonism and Stoicism, for which the New Academic polemic seemed to belong 
In the same context: Alcin. Didask. 177,45-178,2; Max. Tyr. 10,5,99-105; Atticus fro 7,19- 
33 [bid.: “Ex quo effici vult Socrates, ut discere nihil aliud sit nisi re ari." 

EIC E dE re nihil aliud sit nisi recordari. 

3 Compare De fin. 3,21. 

Iı 15521-28: aŭt [sc. fj vonots] Sitti) Eouxev elvat, fj pév 10d rob èv tpóe TH oon 
yeveodar THY ur, Pewoodvtos aùtijs t& vontd, Å SE petà tò EuBiBaodijvat eiz rode tò 
copa: TOUT dE d QO tot £v OMpatt yeveotat CN Pvyijv adtoO rotto vóna ino) eito 
yevopêvns Ki aùrijs èv dopat f] rop Aeyopévr] vónots viv &AéyOr vos Ewotg, vónois nc 
ovoa EVETOXEYLEVY TH Wuyi}. See also 178,8; DILLON 1993, p. 67-68. SCHRENK's treatment 
(1993, p. 346 note 13; p. 356-359) is rather superficial. 
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in connection with anamnesis, in accordance with the Academic strategy 
against Stoic epistemology??: the commentator associates @uoixai Évvotat 
with maieutics and anamnesis (46,43-48,35), just like Plutarch in Quaest. Plat. 
] (using the synonymous term &pqvrot vorjoets). A similar treatment may be 
found in Albinus’ Prologus (150,22; 33): first the soul has to be purified of 
false opinions, and then one must proceed to arouse the pvouxai évvotat 
(150,21-23: petà Aë tò Exxadagar éxeyeloew xal mooxcretodar Set TOS 
vote Évvotac, zal tavta exzadaioew xai eüxotveig åmopaiverv WS 
&oyág)2%. This is why the maieutic dialogues should be read right after the 
“peirastic” (150,33-35: iva dé mg TUS quotas Evvoias eig qc 
xoozaAéodito, TOIG TOU JLGLEVTLXOU yaoaxtioog diadoyots denoet 
Bruyyúverv: Totto yao Zort QÙTÕV iStov). That Albinus clearly distin- 
guishes the elenctic from the maieutic moments - more so than Plutarch — is 
related to the fact that he, is designing a systematic curriculum, of which 
elenctics and maicutics constitute the first two stages (cf. supra: 147-149). 

My suggestion that Platonist use of Stoic terminology often reflects 
underlying Academic polemics receives support from one of the theses 
ascribed to Plutarch in Damascius' lecture-notes in codex Marc.gr. 196, 
notably the thesis known as frg. 215f. It states that only anamnesis can solve 
the aporia of how search and discovery are possible: 


That the problem advanced in the Meno, namely whether search and discovery 
are possible (ei olóv te Cytetv zal etioioxetv), leads to a real impasse (änogov 
Ovtws). For we do not, on the one hand, try to find out things we know - a futile 
proceeding (otte yag & topev, WOON co) - nor, on the other things we do 
not know. since even if we come across them we do not recognize them: they 
might be anything (ovre à pi Ñopev, xv 49 x£Quxéoopev AYTOTS dyvooüpev, 
ds toiz tvgototv)?, 


The Stoic "inbred notions" fail to explain the phenomenon of search and 
discovery: 


The Stoics make the “natural conceptions" (tas pvouxàs évvoias) responsible. 
If these are potential, we shall use the same argument as against the 
Peripatetics; and if they are actual, why do we search for what we know (Sta ti 


392 Cf. supra: ch. 2, 1l, D; TARRANT 1985, p. 56. INVERNIZZI 1976, p. 231 admits that the 
commentator is here transferring Stoic terminology into a genuine Platonic context, but holds 
this to be an instance of the commentator's eclecticism, rather than Academic polemic. 

* The phrase zai tavtaus êxxadaigerv zai £i«oielg üxoqaíivew ds àexús designates the 
midwife's additional task of judging the value of what has been generated: cf. Theaet. 157D, 
from which also the expression els gas is borrowed. See also Theaet. 150BC; 210B. The 
parallels adduced by WHITTAKER (1987, p. 95: Resp. 527D8; 564C6; Soph. 242C2) are purely 
lexical. : 

34 Cf. frg.215e: “Ou xai tò Cyteiv Sol tò ebotozetv noi ti &vapvyow: obte yao Entioetev 
&v tt; ob for dvevvónros oŭte vego did YE tyrijoews. Cf. Meno 80E. 
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Entoöpev & topev)? And if we use them as a starting-point for a search for 
other things that we do not know, how do we search for what we do not know 
(rtc neo oùx touev;)? 

(transl. SANDBACH 19692) 


A further parallel may be found in Maximus of Tyre: having observed that 
most animals have innate skills of survival (xéyvat zxoóg ootnoíiav éxdotp 
y£vev Evputot, 10,5,123-124)*5, Maximus rhetorically asks whether one 
should not surmise that (noetic) knowledge is native in man as well 
(Av8emnm dé dea tà vosgotáto tHv Óvtov éixu]tov iser tò elo£vau:). 
He continues with the argument that sounds already familiar to us: 
knowledge comes either through discovery or through learning (oùzoüv iser 
noté: avayxy yao Tj ebeovta etdévat, T] pec óvra); but both are "weak" if 
knowledge is not already present in our nature (ov éxáreoov kodevès oùy 
Gorotome èmotýung qos). For how would he who finds be able to use what 
he has found, unless he already had knowledge about its use (6 te yao etowy 
20 av yonoatto tO eveedEvtt, pù yvooloag tiv xoetav avtot: 10,5,125- 
128)3%? 

After the discussion of these parallels, it does not seem too far-fetched to 
surmise that Plutarch, when using this Stoic terminology, is tacitly referring 
to anti-Stoic polemic. It is clear that Plutarch does not establish an epistemo- 
logical doctrine which incorporates Stoic theory in the same way as 
Antiochus did, This exemplifies why Plutarch does not fit the traditional 
picture of Middle Platonism, as an eclectic or syncretising movement in the 
Antiochean vein. In his treatment of maieutics, Plutarch blends "Academic" 
with “Platonic” motives. By implicitly referring to the theory of Forms he 
hints at a general “solution” for the epistemological issue. 


95 Which makes them abtodiduxtot (10,5,113-124): cf. supra: p. 203. 

%6 Cf. CHERNISS 19762, p. 27 note e. Compare Plut. (?) frg. 217e (abvrodiScxtot): 217h (Ei 
wij £ouv dh ebgioxeu. obe vàg à topev Ontroeev. av tig, obte ü Wiem: touev 
TQOTEQOY, Cd oni Gv etQoytey à ui topey); 215e i ‘Ou zai TÔ enretv zai tò £tolozetv ow. ot 
tv &vápvigty OUtE YAQ Cytijoetev d dv us ov otv &vevvórros GUTE &vEvOOL dia ve GM 
Aéyetat yao eboiozery xai ó xat zegUtrtoow); 215f (“On arogov óvtos el otóv te Cytetv zai 
evigioxery, oc £v Mévovi rooPepAntar obte yao à lauev, gatarov yao" yis ü py topev, züv 
yaQ neoutéowpev abtois, &yvooŭpev, ds rois tvzoboty). The epistemological passages of 
Maximus Tyrius indeed appear to be quite close to the theses ascribed to Plutarch in 
Damascius' notes (Marcianus gr. 196). Compare also the title of the third set of theses 
(Exixeionquévov diagogwv cvvayoyi ósezvovrov dvapvijoets elvat tas gatos gx TOV 
tod Xaguvews IXovtágyov) with the title of Maximus Or. 10 (Ei ai padyoets avapvrjoetz) 
and also the similar argumentation based on the name Mnemosyne (cf. supra: p. 202). The 
similarity between the titels, however, may also be due to the direct influence of Platonic 
texts: e.g. Phaedo 72E (öt fjv ý pádmorg ovx hko v f] åvépuvnors tvyyáver oco) and Meno 
81D (tò yao bety doa zai tò pavddvew &vápvnots ÓXov £oxív). 

37 Pace SCHROETER 1911, p. 21-34. 
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This last section of the Quaestio, which broaches the subject of Platonic 
anamnesis, preserves the oppositions that were constitutive of the preceding 
sections, and that were determined by the anti-Socratic polemic to which 
Plutarch is replying. Plutarch now affirms that also from the perspective of 
anamnesis God's advice is to be deemed supremely wise, in forbidding 
Socrates to loose his time concerning himself with futile and worthless 
teachings: 


Consider too (Öga Aë qu) that the other things, poetry and mathematics and 
rhetorical speeches and sophistic doctrines (rompata xai padijata xoi Aóyot 
Ôntóowv zal Öóypara ooquróv), which the spiritual power prevented 
Socrates from begetting (& Ewxeárnv yevväv TÒ Óottóvtov üxexaAvotv), 
were worth no serious concern (oùbemtäs Hy zia ozovór]c). (1000D) 


The rhetoricians and sophists are once again repudiated as propagators of 
futile teachings. Directly tontrasted — in a piv ... Òé construction — to their 
apparent wisdom is Socrates’ Gout, which is of the highest value, being 
“about the divine and the intelligible” (regt tò Detov xai vontóv, 1000D)**. 
Therefore it is certainly worth serious concern (ozovó1]), contrary to the 
teachings of sophists. Thus Plutarch at the end of the Quaestio confirms his 
first contention, viz. that Socrates’ words are not mere play (où zai&ov, 
999C): the antithesis oxovó1) - zatÂtd appears to span the entire Quaestio™. 

The knowledge offered by Socrates is not external, but comes from the 
inside. In other words, Socrates does not implant foreign knowledge into the 
soul nor does he, strictly speaking, teach (pev oùdèv ediSaoxze Zwxodtns). 
What he does is stir the already present, but slumbering and confused 
knowledge (1000E). He does not offer himself as a teacher stricto sensu, i.e. 
someone professing to implant new knowledge from outside into the pupil's 
soul. This practice is essentially different from that of others: 


And his name for this was obstetric skill (patwtuxijv tégvnv), since it does 
not. as other men pretended to do, implant in those who come upon it 
intelligence from without (oùx ëvudetouv £Eo0tv, Woneg Etegor 
ROOGEMOLOTVTO, voty rof: £vtvyyávovovy) but shows that they have it 
native (oizetov) within themselves but undeveloped and confused and in 
need of nurture and stabilization (dveAij Aë xai ovyxeyvpévov xai 
deópevov tod toéqovtos xai BeBaroüvros). (1000E) 


The ztoooztotob[tevos is not Socrates, despite Colotes’ allegations to the 
contrary. The great pretenders are those who unjustly claim to be the 


5* Compare Plato Theag. 127E-128B. 

m Compare the opening chapter of De Sto. rep. on what philosophy ought to be (1033B): ó 
yaQ AOYOS Tot quU.ocóqov vónuoc a aidaigetos zat id¢ Goy, et ye ón ui nado xai 
etonod.o iav Evexa S655 GA.’ Eoyov äEtov onovdijs tijs peyious, boze Éouv, Ayoüvrar 
qu.oooqiav. Cf. VALGIGLIO 1989, p. 257. 
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teachers of supreme knowledge. Those men are sophists, for they are utterly 
unable to accomplish what they promise. Plutarch deploys the strategy which 
he expressly put to practice in Adversus Colotem, albeit now in a more subtle 
fashion: he retorts the anti-Socratic allegations, turning them against 
Socrates’ opponents themselves. Now, at the end of the first Quaestio 
Platonica, Colotes’ scornful reproaches, reported in Adv. Col. 1117D, on 
closer inspection turn out to be perfectly applicable to the Epicureans 
themselves, as well as to the Stoics: “dad yao dXatóvag émetijdevocs 
Adyous (© Zwxgatec): xai Évega pèv Bue) Zou xoig évtvyycvovotv Eteoa 8’ 
émoattes.” Socrates as it were impersonates the judging faculty itself in its 
critical function of exposing false opinions. After the expurgation of fake 
knowledge he assists in the recollection of noetic knowledge. Therefore he is 
completely justified in calling his task divine. 
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CHAPTER 5 


FAVORINUS, EPICTETUS AND THE PLUTARCHEAN LEGACY 


I. FAVORINUS AND PLUTARCH: DE PRIMO FRIGIDO 


Plutarch and his younger friend Favorinus of Arelate have in common not 
only their being polymaths and polygraphs, but also their loyalty to an 
Academic-fashioned conception of philosophy. Favorinus, whose ceuvre has 
survived only in a fragmentary form!, presumably at some time was 
Plutarch's pupil?. According to the Suda, Favorinus aspired to surpass 
Plutarch in quantity of writing}. A brief comparison of the titles and subject- 
matter of several of their. respective works has led J. GLUCKER (1978, p. 283- 
284) to the conclusion that this image of Favorinus Plutarchi aemulus holds 
truet, 

Favorinus is the person to whom Plutarch’s most overtly “sceptical” or 
“Academic” text, De primo frigido, is addressed. At the end of this little 
treatise, Plutarch advises his friend to compare his own hypotheses 
concerning carth as principle of cold with the pronouncements of others. If 


! Edition and commentary by BARIGAZZI (1966); see also CALLANAN 1986 for 8 apophteg- 
mata of philosophers overlooked by BARIGAZZI. For an overall picture of Favorinus' life and 
work, see COLARDEAU 1903, BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 3-85, BOWIE 1997, and HOLFORD- 
STREVENS 1997. See also BALDWIN 1975, p. 21-31 for Gellius' evidence on Favorinus and p. 
36 for Gellius on Plutarch. Cf. MENSCHING 1963 for Favorinus’ Memorabilia and Omnigena 
historia. Since my paper on Favorinus at the 1994 conference of the International Plutarch 
Society at Trinity College Dublin, “The Intellectual World of Plutarch" (see OPSOMER 
1997b). I have revised my interpretation on a few points (most notably on the value of Gellius 
11.5). partially due to an intense and fruitful discussion conducted by e-mail with Dr 
HOLFORD-STREVENS. I thank Judith MOSSMAN for the permission to use material from 
OPSOMER 1997b. 

? Cf. Quaest. conv. 734D-735A. From the Lamprias-catalogue we learn of a letter to 
Favorinus: 'Ezxi01047) zoos PaBwoivoy negi quias év hw ðè Megi pilwv yorjgoc (L132). 
Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 526-528; Sandbach 1969a, p. 20 note a; GLUCKER 1978, p. 287; PUECH 
1992, p. 4850; BABUT 1994c, p. 549 with note 2. i 
3 Suda, s.v. PaBwetvos. 4,690, ADLER (= Test. 1): &vteguotutetto yoŭv xal kilov eiye noòs 
ID.oútaoyov tov Xaigovéa els tò t&v ovvrattouévov PiBAiwv &zxeigov. 

+ In addition to the parallels adduced by GLUCKER, I would like to point out that Favorinus’ 
Ei röv Ajowv may be related to Plutarch’s Iegi &òo)eoytag/ De garrulitate (cf. BARIGAZZI 
1966, p. 150) and that both authors have written on Socrates’ Zou TEV: see, for Plut., 
above p. 206 note 375. I7£oi Swzodtovs xai tijs xav attov épgotuxi]g tÉyvrc was the title of 
one of Favorinus’ works: Suda s.v. PaBweivos 4,690,24-25 ADLER (= Test. 1); cf. infra: p. 236, 
note 92. Mh 
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Plutarch’s statements appear to be neither less nor more probable than those 
of others — ie. when a state of equipollence/ioooDéveta is reached — 
Favorinus should renounce mere opinions and do as a philosopher should: 
in matters obscure he ought to prefer suspension of judgment to (rash) 
assent. 


Compare these statements, Favorinus, with the pronouncements of others 
(raör’, à dofkooive, xoig eloniévotg be’ £tégov nagéßalke); and if these 
notions of mine are neither less probable nor much more plausible than those 
of others (xv pujte Xeizavaa vi] sudavórnt vm" Óreoëgy rok). say farewell 
to dogma (yaigetv £a tag ÒóSas), being convinced as you are that it is more 
philosophic to suspend judgement when the truth is obscure than to take sides 
(tò ènéyeiv èv toig dónXoig rop ovyraratideodart gu.ccoogwteoov 
ńyoúpevos). 

(955C, transl. HELMBOLD, in CHERNISS - HELMBOLD 1957) 


This passage has often been quoted? to label the phase in Plutarch's career 
marked off by this treatise as one of rather extreme scepticism. But it is only 
in isolating the final sentence from the rest of the treatise that one may reach 
such a conclusion. Plutarch advises his younger friend to say farewell to 
dosa, considering that it is more befitting to a philosopher (qU.o00( dreoov 
Troúpevos) to withhold one's judgment than to give rash assent 
(ovyzutatifeodat) to mere opinions. It is certainly no coincidence that 
Plutarch refers in this context to his ideal of philosophy. Following P.L. 
DONINI in this respect, I think that the De primo frigido should be read from 
the perspective of the relation between the philosophical ("physical") and 
the "technical" approach to reality and of the different expectations one is 
entitled to entertain towards the quU.óooqouq(voizoton the one hand and the 
teyvitat on the other. This is why I think that K. ZIEGLER's classification of 
this treatise (1951, col. 636-637) under "die naturwissenschaftlichen 
Schriften", as distinguished from "die wissenschaftlich-philosophischen 
Schriften", is misleading — though typical of the then dominant scholarly 
approach to Plutarch's "scientific" work — and that it has hampered a better 
understanding of this treatise®. 


* Cf. SEPP 1893, p. 115-116; SCHUSTER 1917, p. 53; ZELLER IIL.2 1923, p. 181 with note 5; 
SCHROETER 1911, p. 23; 40. Most scholars have followed SCHROETER: cf. HARTMAN 1916, p. 
253-254; ZIEGLER 1951, 856,53-68; HELMBOLD in CHERNISS - HELMBOLD 1937, p. 227; 
GORGEMANNS 1970, p. 87. 

$ The most valuable interpretations have come from DONINI (1986a, p. 209-212) and BABUT 
(1994c, p. 570-575). See also BALDASSARRI 1993, p. 41. LONGO 1992 offers a one-sided 
interpretation of the treatise as a work of exclusively scientific interest. NUZZO 1991 points to 
its Academic character: De prim. frig. would exhibit a moderate Academic scepticism in the 
manner of Arcesilaus and Carneades. The way the concluding sentence is intrinsically linked 
with the rest of the treatise has somehow escaped the author, since he terms Plutarch's final 
remark "un vero e proprio aprosdoketon" (p. 414). 
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The essay started from the question whether cold is a positive principle? 
rather than a privation? (otégnotc). For Plutarch there is no doubt that it 
cannot be but a principle in its own right. The next question is then with 
which principle it should be identified?. Plutarch mentions first those who 
base their theory on the Timaeus, where Plato has reduced the four elements 
to basic triangles. Not agreeing with the details of their theory, Plutarch 
acknowledges that they have at least searched for the principle of cold at the 
appropriate level, that of the essence of all things (el xai roig xarà uéoos 
SiapLAQTAVOVOL, thv doyijv ó9ev Set AauBdvovot)!. It is suitable for philos- 
ophers not to content themselves with superficial causes, but to investigate 
the deepest causes of physical phenomena: 


For the investigation should begin, as it were from the very hearth, from the 
substance of all things (Set yao Goen ag’ éoríag tijs tv Al ovoias 
doyeodat tiv Co), This is, it would seem, the great difference between a 
philosopher (ó gu.óoogog) and a physician or a farmer or a flute-player; for 
the latter are content to examine the causes most remote from the first cause 
(xà &oyata tv aitiwv), since as soon as the most immediate cause of an effect 
(10 èyyvrátw tob zádovs atuov) is grasped - that fever is brought about by 
exertion or an overflow of blood, that rusting of grain is caused by days of 
blazing sun after a rain, that a low note is produced by the angle and 
construction of the pipes - that is enough to enable a technician to do his 
proper job (ixavóv éott TH teyvity noòg tò oixeiov Eqyov). But when the 
natural philosopher sets out to find the truth as a matter of speculative 
knowledge, the discovery of immediate causes is not the-end, but the beginning 
of his journey to the first and highest causes (tip Òë pvo Dewoias Evexa 
jlETLOVTL THN DES 1] vov £ozátov yvoots où Thos £otiv GAA’ Cox] tis Eni xà 
TOOTA «di àvoráro zogeius). 

(948BC, transl. HELMBOLD) 


? 945F: "Eou ns dou tod pvyood Sivas, © Dafwoive, xooti] xot oboia, xaddneg tob 
degpoù tò ave, Ng TaQovoig tivi xoi perozij yivevat TOV hwv Exaotov spvxoóv; Cf. 947A: 
cog} xai myn. 

8 945F: T] p@Jov Ñ vvxoórns otéenals £ou Deqpdtyntos, Goneg tod pwròs TÔ oxdTOS 
).£yovot zal tijs zLvIOEWS Cp OTdOLV; 

9 947D: öt 10òs TO Üeoitóv de oùoia 2006 ovoíav f] náðos xoóg MaDOS ObY OS àrógaois 
avtizettat xai oréonoiz, ovdé ogú tis ou tot HeQuod xai dvaigeors GAN bragt qvotc 
zai Avon, 948A B: et O° dezoheurtéov oboíav puzood xai dequod, zoodywpev ni tò EES 
tov JÓyov, itiş Eotiv otoia xai deyi xai qot puyodtytos Cytobvtes The first colon can be 
translated as "since it is a settled matter that there is a principle of warm and cold": cf. DONINI 
1986a, p. 223 note 29. 

10 948B: ol pèv oùv, TOV OS xai TOLYWVOELSOV OYNLATLOLOV ÈV vols O@LAOL xeuté vov, 
TO Ôryoüv zai toépetv zai oitte xai Soa ovyyevij voic zádeor tovtots bd TEAydTHTOS 
eyyiveodat Aéyovrec, el xai tots rard pégos ðtapaotávovor, tiv Goxiv tev Set AapBavovor. 
Cf. Plato Tim. 54BC. id 
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Whereas the “technician” can confine himself to the proximate, superficial 
cause to exert his skill, the philosopher should strive for the truth, and go 
beyond the trivial causes to the first and highest principles, which are of an 
intelligible nature (948C: tàs vontàs doyds). 

Nevertheless, for the sake of convenience, Plutarch deems it better first to 
examine the principle of cold on the sensory level!! and take issue with the 
Stoics on the one hand, who assumed air to be the cold principle, and 
Empedocles and Straton on the other hand, who ascribed the primordially 
cold to water. In competition with these hypotheses Plutarch will present his 
own, according to which earth is the zoue puxoóv (8817-22, 952C-955C). 
He underpins his thesis with a series of arguments that are of the same order 
and at least equally persuasive as those presented by his predecessors!?. In 
so doing he is using the tool of equipollence (tooodévera or iadtyg AOyou) 4, 
applied by the adherents of the New Academy in order to dispute the truth 
claims in their opponents’ theories. The one correct attitude in such a case 
consists in the suspension of judgment (£xoyij), and this is exactly what 
Plutarch advises his friend to do at the end of the treatise, at least if he should 
judge that Plutarch's solution is not more probable than that of the others. 
If not, should he judge either of the theories to be more preferable as far as 
plausibility is concerned, one may presume that Plutarch would allow him to 
follow provisionally the most plausible view. Plutarch docs not expressly say 
so, but his hypothetical wording seems to leave room for a provisional, non- 
epistemic acceptance of the theory that is most plausible. 

According to P. L. DONINI'5 the suspension of judgment as presented at 
the end of De primo frigido does not follow from the unreliability of the 
senses, but rather from the awareness that a purely physical explanation of 
the world can never suffice for the true philosopher. The final explanation is 
always of a metaphysical nature; in other words, it must be sought in the 


1 948C: où piv Gc xad tà alot ra Tavti xooavazivijoc Bé Landry tor. DONINI (19862. p. 
211) points out that Plutarch thus deliberately takes a step backwards, continuing the 
discussion on a lower level. 

' DONINI 19862, p. 211: (Plutarch elaborates his own hypothesis in order to prove) "che 
argomenti non meno credibili di quelli già addotti nel corso della storia del pensiero greco 
potrebbero essere avanzati anche in favore di un' altra e nuovissima tesi." LONGO 1992, p 
227-229 confirms the originality of the theory Plutarch advances. 

© Diog. Laert. 4, 28; Eus. Praep. Ev. 14, 4. 15; 14,8, 7 (= Numenius, frg. 27,35 DES PLACES); 
Cic. Acad. I 45; Gal., De Opt. Doctr. 40. For the same strategy as a Pyrrhonian weapon. cf. 
Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,8-12; 26; 61; 117; 196; 200; 202-206; 2,79; Adv. Math. 7,443: 8.159; 
Anon. in Theaet. 61,23-33. 

14 Cf. BOYS-STONES 1997, p. 44. 

15 1986a, p. 210-211; p. 213: "la cautela è infatti motivata non dalla diffidenza verso ta 
sensazione, ma della consapevolezza del metafisico che sa di non poter demandare alla sola 
scienza la soluzione di problemi che hanno un fondamento o un esito nella sfera dell'intelli- 
gibile e del divino." 
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domain of the noetic and the divine. This dimension is certainly present in 
De primo frigido: Plutarch briefly gives a glimpse of the higher reality which 
he, being a Platonist, knows to be operative in the kosmos, when he says that 
God is called harmoniser and musician (&opovizóg and povotxóc) because 
he imposes order — proportions — and justice, and structures opposites 
(946F). 

Plutarch’s hypothesis certainly makes no pretension to replace Plato’s 
theory, nor does he criticise Plato, although DONINI (1986a, p. 210) seems to 
suggest the latter. After all, Plato did not offer any theory about the principle 
of cold in the Timaeus: he did lay down a theory of basic triangles, which 
others made use of when devising a proper theory of the primordially cold. 
Their theory does suffer from shortcomings, says Plutarch. However, the 
flaws pertain to particular aspects, and do not damage the overall 
perspective (948B). In this as in other contexts, Plato is mentioned only in a 
favourable manner: he and Democritus have set an example by not limiting 
their inquiry to earth and fire, but connecting sensible phenomena to 
intelligible origins, thus reducing the number of explanatory principles to a 
strict minimum (948C). 

But this is not the whole story: according to Plutarch's interpretation of 
the Timaeus, Plato recognises that a physical explanation of the world, at the 
very most, may claim probability (Timaeus' account is an etaws ÀAóyoc)!6, 
and at the same time he goes beyond this level of explanation by offering a 
theological account of the kosmos in which the visible world is considered an 
image of a higher, “metaphysical” reality". The distinction between two 
levels of causality, the sensible and the noctic, explained by Plutarch in the 
key passage of De primo frigido (948C), is the fundamental ontological and 
epistemological opposition of the Timaeus'*, Plutarch's approach thus stays 
within the lines set out by the Timaeus. Plutarch is convinced that Plato's 
Timaeus, in surpassing the level of explanation offered by the Stoics and 
others whose theories he has discussed, including his own hypothesis about 
earth as primum frigidum, takes a step beyond Grouft, 


IW Tin. 29B-D; 48D, 55D, 56A. Cf. supra: p. 183, note 264. 
U See, e.g.. the final sentence (92C): fumé yao xai ddavata Coa Xov xai ouprzAnowdeis 
Öde ó xóojtoz of, CHov beauty tù óputà zxeotéyov, eixov tob vontod Üsóc oiofimtäc, 
péytotos xai potos ná) uotds te xai Tehe@tatos yéyovev els otoavóc Öde ptovoyevic WY. 
18 See e.g., in addition to my previous footnote, 28A: ti tò dv dei, yeveatv Òë oùx Exov, xal ti 
TO ytyvópevov pév dei, Öv SE OSETOTE; TO ÈV Si] VorjoEt perd „óyov zegunnróv, det zard 
Tavita Öv, 10 8 ab óEn pet’ alodycews &oyou 6oSaotóv, yryvoptevov xai zokkúpevov, 
Öövrws SE otó£zore Sv. 
19 See also DONINI 1986a, p. 212: "Ma la teoria del Timeo non si ferma ai corpi sensibili e non 
puó dunque in alcun modo essere inclusa fra quelle opinioni che secondo la conclusione del 
trattato non meritano l'assenso [...]" DONINI is followed in his interpretation by 
BATTEGAZZORE (1992, esp. p. 19; 22; 43). 
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I cannot agree with DONINI’s statement that Plutarch’s recommendation 
in De primo frigido — as in other works — to exert caution and suspend 
judgment in the domain of natural sciences has nothing to do with the New 
Academic criticism of sensory perception. DONINI makes a distinction 
between three components in Plutarch's interpretation of Academic 
epistemology: (1) the ¿xoy pertaining to sensory perception, (2) caution in 
the domain of the sciences and (3) circumspection (evAGPetc) concerning the 
divine. Since DONINI considers it hardly possible to assign the second of 
these aspects to the New Academy, he concludes that Plutarch does not draw 
his inspiration for his epistemological stance from either Arcesilaus, 
Carneades or Philo”, 

I think is not advisable to separate the criticism of the sciences completely 
from that of the senses. It is true that doubting the value of scientific 
knowledge has to do with the demand for higher, intelligible principles, but 
this is precisely related to the ontological-epistemological difference 
between the phenomenal and the intelligible world, and to the 
understanding that we will never be able to have a complete and certain 
grasp of the sensible world. Moreover Plutarch points out several times that 
the senses often convey incorrect or insufficient information?! (but this does 
not mean that the evidence they offer is to be dismissed altogether; cf. supra 
p. 101). Furthermore, the tool of equipollence was very much favoured by 
Academics and Pyrrhonians alike. The attitude which Plutarch expresses 
here regarding the sciences is thus in accordance with Academic philosophy 
and it would be incorrect to seperate it all too strictly from the (Academic) 
criticism of sensory perception. l 

The concept of dua! causality™ as derived from the Phaedo (97B-99D) 
and the Timaeus (esp. 68E-69A) is, as I have already shown (ch. 4, III, B), 
crucial to a good understanding of Plutarch's Academism. The central issue 
of the De primo frigido is the question of what exactly characterises the 
philosophical approach to our so-called "problems of natural science". The 
essential quality of a philosophical investigation consists in the requirement 
that it should not be limited to the immediate physical causes, but must 
penetrate to the highest level of causality. Plutarch remains within the episte- 
mological framework of the Timaeus, according to which the two ontological 
levels, the physical world and the reality of the Ideas, correspond to two 
epistemological levels, 50a and motun. All certainty is rooted in 
knowledge of the intelligible, as far as this can be attained by humans. The 


2 DONINI 19862, p. 209; 213-214; 1994, p. 5065. 

?! 952A: čti toivvv T] pv ato nois nohAGats Huds itarar [...]; 955A. 

^ See also DONINI 1992a, p. 103: “Lo schema fondamentale della causalità e dunque per 
Plutarco quello platonico che ripartisce innanzitutto le cause in due classi, divine e necessarie 
(o materiali, come anche gli accade di chiamarle frequentemente)." 
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“sceptical” conclusion of De primo frigido pertains to the 60§a1 which arise 
from uncritically believing in the evidence of the senses regarding our world. 
Plutarch is deeply convinced that for any human knowledge about the 
physical realm — even though it may be presented in the form of a “scientific” 
theory - probability (tò eixós) is the best one can hope for. As the natural 
Sciences are unable to establish foundations of their own, they are 
"fundamentally" deficient and dependent upon metaphysics. This is the very 
insight Plutarch wants to convey to Favorinus by means of his essay. 

J. GLUCKER (1978, p. 287-289), having pointed out that the De primido 
frigido abounds with Aristotelian language and terminology”, suggests that 
this outward appearance of Aristotelianism should not be taken too 
seriously. Since it appears from Quaest. conv. 8,10 that Favorinus was known 
to have a certain predilection for Aristotelian theories (734F), we may 
indeed conclude that Plutarch is displaying a mock-Aristotelian style in 
honour of his youthful friend and/or pupil. At the end (955C) Plutarch gently 
warns him that this favourite theory of his or any similar theory can, 
ultimately, claim nothing more than persuasiveness: x&v HE Aeinntat tij 
zibavónqu Hl" exeo£yy zokú. The same caution was already implied at 
949F, where Plutarch casually reminded Favorinus and his reader of the 
status of the theories being expounded: "So now, Favorinus, the argument 
that attributes the primal force of cold to the air depends on such plausi- 
bilities as these (£v rout eod ziüavónjorv)." When Plutarch introduces 
Favorinus as an interlocutor in question 10 of book 8 of the Quaestiones 
convivales, his words are very carefully chosen: “for the most part Favorinus 
is an enthusiastic admirer of Aristotle and assigns to the Peripatos the largest 
portion of plausibility” (tà pèv (0. 6atitoviotaoc "AguototéAous £oaou]s 
&o zul TH Meoutdtm vépet peoida tod mVavod zAetoujv, 734F)%. For the 
well-informed reader Plutarch indicates with this phrase that Favorinus, 
even in his youth and despite certain Aristotelian leanings, observed 


N GLUCKER has somewhat exaggerated the Aristotelian character of Plutarch’s essay, I 


think. On the supposed sources of De prim. frig., cf. ZIEGLER 1951, 858,1-18. 

^ This characterisation has been combined with the information derived from De prim. frig. 
to conclude that Favorinus was either an outright Aristotelian or that he was converted from 
an Aristotelian to an Academic position by Plutarch. See e.g. MUHL 1885, p. 91; GOEDECK- 
EMEYER 1905, p. 250-251; HELMBOLD in CHERNISS - HELMBOLD 1957, p. 228; DORING 1979, 
p. 10: BOULOGNE 1994, p. 170. I endorse ZELLER's argument that there is no reason to believe 
that this is another person with the same name: “Schon diese Beschränkung auf das mdavov 
lásst uns vielmehr den Akademiker erkennen, und an sich ist es nicht wahrscheinlich, dass 
Plutarch neben dem berühmten Favorinus einen zweiten ohne jede nähere Bezeichnung 
eingeführt hätte [...] (ZELLER III.2 1923, p. 78-79 note 3). I would like to add that for the 
same reason, i.e. the stress on the concept of tò ztÔavóv (the persuasive, the convincing), this 
passage emphatically does not provide an indication that Favorinus progressed from an 
Aristotelian to an Academic stance. One may compare Cic. Acad. II 132. See also GLUCKER 
1978, p. 287. ; 
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Academic caution in accepting no physical theory as anything more than 
plausible. The reason why Plutarch does not explicate the full epistemo- 
logical implications of his words, is to be found in the literary genre of the 
table talks: weighty epistemological considerations would seem incongruous 
with the situation. For the same reason explicit exhortations to suspend 
judgment are also absent from the Quaestiones convivales?. 

Plutarch in De primo frigido does not adopt an unqualified “scepticism”: 
his reflections amount to an attempt to combine éxoy1 with Platonic 
ontology and epistemology. The Platonic framework of the theory of dual 
causality is essential to his particular brand of Academic scepticism. 
According to D. BABUT (1994c, p. 575), 


il ne faudrait plus dire que Plutarque interpréte la période sceptique de 
l'Académie à la lumière de la métaphysique platonicienne, mais plutôt qu'il 
nous présente une réinterprétation néo-académicienne du platonisme, axée 
sur les concepts d'éxoyi| et de mbdavov. 


This statement is to be seen in the light of BABUT's (over)reaction (1994c, p. 
570-575) to some flaws he detects in DONINI's interpretation, especially his 
suspicion that DONINI attempts to minimise the Academic aspect of 
Plutarch's philosophy. DONINI indeed seems to restrict the scope of the final 
remark of De primo frigido by denying that the caution which Plutarch 
expresses regarding the natural sciences has anything to do with the New 
Academic criticism of the senses, and by stating that it would apply only to 
the domain of physical explanations. BABUT considers DONINT's reference 
to Platonic epistemology as a means to play down the profoundly sceptical 
nature of the essay. According to BABUT it is the other way round: Plutarch's 
philosophy is an attempt to reinterpret Platonism from within the Academic 
tradition. Plutarch does not call the phenomena obscure because their 
theoretical explanation lacks a metaphysical complement. No, it is because 
of their essential uncertainty. Plutarch's caution in scientific matters cannot 
be isolated from the suspension of epistemic judgment which is the 
inescapable consequence of the uncertainty of sensory experience. BABUT is 
also of the opinion that Plutarch does not want to separate the Platonist 
solution of the problem of the primordially cold from those offered by the 
"scientists". According to BABUT, Plato is by no means excluded from 


*5 Cf. DONINI 1992a, p. 109; 116: “il diverso genere letterario delle opere e il diverso livello 
di approfondimento filosofico dei problemi giustificano comunque le differenti strategie di 
presentazione della stessa problematica e degli stessi materiali concettuali.” Nonetheless it 
should be added that the epistemological framework of the Quaest. conv. is far from clear 
(DONINI 19922, p. 111-112). An interesting interpretation is also offered by BRENK 1977, p. 
127, to be complemented however with DONINT's remark (19922, note 36 p. 119). Compare 
Quaest. conv. 646A: 686A-D; 716D-717A. 
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Plutarch's criticism; he is praised exclusively “pour avoir compris 
l'insuffisance des explications qui s'en tiennent aux causes immédiates et aux 
agents perceptibles par les sens" (1994c, p. 575). In my opinion, BABUT 
slightly misrepresents the intent of Plutarch's criticism in this particular 
respect. As I have stated earlier, Plutarch has nothing but praise for Plato 
himself: Plato does not offer any theory of the primum frigidum. Those who 
do, taking the physics of the Timaeus as a theoretical framework, have been 
wrong in the details of their theory”. 

I can agree more or less with BABUT’s criticism of DONINI, as may also be 
gathered from my remarks on the treatise and on DONINI’s interpretation. 


Notwithstanding the presence of Platonic epistemology, the inspiration of 


the treatise is unmistakably Academic. On the other hand, I would not want 
to minimise the merits of DONINI's interpretation. DONINI has considerably 
advanced our understanding of De primo frigido and of Plutarchean 
Academism in general. He has been the first to show that Plutarch's final 
advice to Favorinus is inextricably linked to the preceding expositions and 
has drawn attention to the passage on the specificity of the philosophical 
approach (948BC). De primo frigido is to be regarded as an attempt to 
combine the Platonic concept of dual causality with Academic scepticism. It 
is this Platonic-Academic line of philosophy that Plutarch advises Favorinus 
to follow. 


II. FAVORINUS ACADEMICUS 


Despite the fact that our sources place Favorinus firmly within the orbit of 
Academic scepticism’, older scholarly literature tended to portray him as 
belonging to the Pyrrhonian rather than the Academic tradition, or at least 
it maintained a grcat deal of ambiguity as to his precise philosophical affili- 
ations. A notable exception is COLARDEAU who as early as in 1903 unequi- 


œ There is a curious slide in the progression of BABUT's argument (p. 574-575). BABUT 
initially correctly denominates the theories under consideration as “la solution platonicienne 
du probléme" and "la solution du probléme inspirée par la théorie des triangles élémentaires, 
dans le Timée". Then he asserts that Plutarch expressly avoids the name Plato so as not to 
include his master explicitly in his criticism: “C'est méme justement parce que la solution 
platonicienne ne le satisfait pas entièrement et ne lui parait pas régler définitivement le 
probléme que Plutarque ne mentionne pas explicitement à cet endroit le nom de Platon, 
conformément à un procédé dont les Moralia nous offrent plusieurs exemples." But then he 
claims to give "la preuve que Platon n'est pas entièrement dissocié ici des autres 
physiciens"(my italic). Consequently he asserts that Plutarch directs his criticism at "la 
solution proposée par Platon au probléme de l'origine du froid" or "ces doctrines, y compris 
méme celles de Platon". 

7 Cf. Lucian Eun. 7 (= Test. 4: xai uz "Axadypaixds eùvoüyos èx Kehtõv); Gellius 20,1221 
(7 Test. 47: "curriculis istis disputationum vestrarum academicis"). 
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vocally affirmed”? that Favorinus regarded himself as an Academic: "Ipse 
enim Academicum sese dicebat, vel potius dici patiebatur" (p. 53). 

1 think GLUCKER? has once and for all debunked the myth of the 
Pyrrhonian Favorinus. It is now commonly accepted? that Favorinus was 
considered an *Academic" by himself as well as by his contemporaries. Also 
I share GLUCKER's suspicion about the origin of this scholarly myth and the 
persistence with which it has been preserved: 


What lies at the root of this procedure could perhaps be described as a species 
of mauvaise foi. All the evidence shows clearly that Favorinus regarded himselt 
as an Academic sceptic. But placing him within the history of the Academy in 
the second century A.D. would hardly square with the general image of the 
school of that time, whose chief exponents are usually taken to be dogmatics 
like Ammonius and Taurus. i 

(GLUCKER 1978, p. 282-283) 


I. GALEN AGAINST FAVORINUS 


Most of our information on Favorinus' epistemological position can be 
gained from a small treatise Galen devoted to a polemic against him: De 
optima doctrina (legi. tijg agtotys SwWuoxzadias)*'. Galen opposes 
Favorinus’ thesis that the best instruction consists in ù eig Excteoa 
èmyeioyog, ie. the argument in which one speaks, in each particular 
question, in favour of opposite sides (the famous in contrarias partes 
disserere), From Galen's treatise we learn, among other things, that 
Favorinus wrote a work On the Academic Disposition? (loi rue 
Axaudyuaizis óuüéoroc), also called Plutarch (TAovtagzos). Another 
work was directed against Epictetus and was accordingly named Against 
Epictetus (Tod ’Exiztytov). It stages one of Plutarch’s slaves in argument 
with Epictetus. Later on Favorinus published a work on the same problems, 
entitled Alcibiades®. This was followed by three books On the cataleptic 
impression (Tegi vijg xautadnatians gavraotas)*, in which he is said to have 


233 COLARDEAU 1903, chapter 4 "De Favorino Academico", p. 57-72; esp. p. 58-59; 71. 

29 1978, p. 280-285. To GLUCKER's examples one may add HARTMAN 1916, p. 254, and, more 
recently, the somewhat ambiguous treatment in BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXI and BARIGAZZI 1966, 
p. 24-25; 1993, p. 565; CHATZILYSANDROS 1970, p. 7. DUMONT (1985, p. 155 note 6; p. 20; 96) 
without the slightest reservation treats Favorinus ~ at this stage in his career, i.e. after his 
dismissal of the Stoic and Platonic schools — as a downright Pyrrhonian. ; 

w Cf. DUCOS 1984, p. 290-291 with note 13; HANKINSON 1995, p. 142-143; HADOT 1995, p. 
22]. 

A = 1,40-52 K. = Fav. frg. 28. r d Le 
3 De opt. doctr. 40: ti els Exatega Emzeigno agiothy elvan diaoxahiav [o PaPwgivos 
gnaw. Ovopcatovar ó' ofge oi "Axadnpaizoi xa fjv tols avtixeyievors ovvayogelovow. 
3 Cf. IOPPOLO 1993, p. 191 note 32. 

4 Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 192-193. 
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denied the possibility of such a cognitive impression?6, the key notion of 
Stoic epistemology. ) 

When we take a closer look at Galen’s argumentation, it appears that he 
objects above all to Favorinus’ method of speaking in favour of both sides in 
opposing arguments. The suspension of judgment following from this would 
be incompatible with the choice his pupils are supposed to make between the 
two. 

Galen distinguishes the older from the younger Academics. The first 
carried through the procedure of arguing both sides of a question (1 eis 
exateon Emtyeignois) with such extreme rigour that the only consequential 
conclusion left to them was the complete suspension of judgment, the Sot 
zeol ztávtov. This would imply a lack of determination, i.e. the refusal to 
determine anything or to make any absolute statement: 


The older Academics take this [sc. thv etc &x&teoa émtyetoyotv] to result in 
suspension of judgment (teXeutav eis Gro) - they call “suspension of 
judgement” indeterminateness, so to speak, i.e. not determining or making 
firm assertions on any subject (xeo Got) negi j]óevós ngoáypatoç ógiouoða 
pj! àxoquvaota: PeBaiws). 
(De opt. doctr. 40) 


This was exactly a tenet of the older Academics: that there is no criterion given 
by nature to man, to which he can compare each thing so that he can distinguish 
it accurately (tò prpdév elvat zoirjotov dv gwp ðeðópevov Dor tijs PLoEws, 
© zagafKi).ov £zaotov tv Svtwv Grupo Suayv@oetat). Therefore they 
were of the opinion that one should not make assertions about anything (Lmjò' 
axogryvaodat negi prdevòs), but that one should suspend judgement about 
everything (ro Tavtwv éx£ygw). 

(43-44) l 


With the words jd’ dzogijvaotat Beßaiwgs, Galen wants to convey what is 
better known as dzataknypia. According to the Academics, he states, it is 
impossible to get a cognitive impression of anything. Galen upbraids 
Favorinus for using the words zatadnyis, xatadnxuxi @avtaoia, tò 
zutadnatov and their counterparts, because they do not conform to the 
Attic norm. He proposes to substitute tò BeBaiws vyvootóv? for 
zatadynmtov. This might seem a completely neutral and harmless operation, 
but in fact the terminological changes proposed by Galen are not without 
theoretical implications?s. Not only do they obscure the dialectical character 
of Favorinus' arguments, they also allow of a considerable rapprochement 
between Academic and Stoic epistemology, since, for example, Carneades' 


5 Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 190-191. 
De opt. doctr. 42: AEQOUEVOS émberzvivar thy «aomxuzijv qaviaotav ÅVÚTUQRTOV. 


See also Galen De dign. puls. 8,771 K, and compare Plut. De Sto. rep. 1047B. 
* Cf. IOPPOLO 1993, p. 198. 
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“most convincing"? impression, which the latter accepts as a criterion to 
guide our actions, can be more readily identified with tò BeBuiws yvwotóv 
than with tò xatadynntov, if only for the fact that zatddnywis originally 
implied absolute infallibility whereas "firm knowledge" does not. This may 
be related to the semantic evolution of xatahipptc, a clear example of the 
watering-down of terminology from a highly technical term denoting 
infallible self-certifying acts of cognition to a mere "synonym for epistémé or 
gnósis, mental apprehension quite generally"*9, 

Comparing Favorinus' approach to the absolute and fully consequential 
suspension of judgment of the older New Academics, Galen claims that 
Favorinus' attitude can only be labeled as ambiguous, if not self-contra- 
dicting*!. On the one hand, Favorinus professes suspension of judgment: 
even the sun?! cannot be said to be apprehensible (zatadnsmtods, 40). On the 
other, he instructs his pupils to argue both sides of a question and 
subsequently to choose the best thesis, that is, the truer one (aigeiodat tobs 
dAndeotégous, 41). But at the same time he does not provide them with a 
truth-criterion (veu tod Abo Dun zoóreoov EtaTHLOVLZOV zourjotov, 
41). By forcing his pupils to make a choice between two opposed 
propositions, Favorinus in the treatise Ploutarchos apparently does accept 
the existence of “firm knowledge", tò flef)aicg yvwotóv, a concept that, 
according to Galen, equals “cataleptic” knowledge: 


But in this work [sc. the Alcibiades] he said that it seemed convincing to him 
(etonze mudavov tavt® quiveodat) that nothing is apprehensible (1v eivat 
xutadnmtov), whereas in his Plutarch he seems to admit that there is 
something which can be known with certainty (ovyywoetv Zoe rivai te 
Beats yvwordv) — it is better to term thus the "apprehensible" (tò 
xatadynmtov) and to get rid of the Stoic term (ézoyooobvtag òvóputos 
Etarzot). (41) 


Galen's reproach amounts to an accusation of inconsistency*: Favorinus’ 
pupils are supposed to judge? but are not allowed to believe in the existence 
of a criterion to judge by. These are contradictory and thus ridiculous 
requirements: 


9 Le. the ndavi xai reguodevjtevy zai dmegioractos qavtaoia (cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrhi. Hyp. 
1.229). 

*" LONG 1988b, p. 183. Cf. MANULI 1986, p. 249. See also BRUNSCHWIG 1988, p. 151 on 
Sextus Empiricus’ use of xatadnipis in a weakened sense. 

*! Carneades is said even to have refused to assent to the proposition that two things equal 
to a third are also equal to each other (also known as Euclid's first proposition): ô yotv 
Kagvedòns OVdE TODTO TO NAVIWY £vaoyéaratov ouyywoel moteve, Bn Ta TH act toa 
peeved xai à22ay.ois toa yiyvetat (45). According to his own words Galen even prefers this 
unambiguous attitude: H roivuv Eu meoonowot yeyvaoxetv u imo Gxoqáva uno 

dxodidoaoze tijv Dar töv zoeofvtégov Axadnuaixdy elodyopéviv &xoyriv (47). 

2 Cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 2,4-5. 
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Favorinus is ridiculous (y£Xoioc), for he leaves it up to his pupils to judge, while 
denying them belief in criteria (&rurpénwv xoivew toig pabytais vev too 
gvyywetjoar CN zioxtv tois XOLTHOIOLS). (51) 


It seems to me that Favorinus does something similar to one who says that 
Dion is blind by nature, but that he is able nonetheless to judge (xoivat) which 
of us is filthier or whiter, not realising that one has to be endowed with sight 
before one may judge in these matters. (51) 


He does something similar to a carpenter who demands his pupil to measure 
and to weigh and to straighten and to draw a circle, without giving him a rule 
or a balance or straight-edge or a pair of compasses. (47) 

Galen considers Academic instruction in general to be sophistic and 
worthless?5, and claims that his own philosophical teaching is the best kind, 
after which he explains the basic principles of his own instruction methods 
(48-51). 

From Galen's text we may gather that Favorinus' main argument for his 
denial of the reliability of the senses was âragakkaëia, i.e. the impossibility 
to distinguish the impressions of thc healthy from those of the sick, those 
from the sane from those of the insane, those of sleep from those of 
wakefulness?^. This is indeed an Academic stock argument against the Stoic 


? See also 48: evdr).og oov ouv 6 PaPwgivos atdoùpevog pv Cevutoémew xávra xai 
Gro DOE Guolo elv, Ö te bxáoyetv ot nqóodev Eke yov “Axadypatzot te xui 
ITeooóvetot, A9o0z0t0b[itvog do Emtoéxew tv xolo toig puntais, ijv obd' Éavtolz 
ENETOEYaV ol apò aùtoŭ. Galen confronts Favorinus with the following dilemma (cf. 
HANKINSON 1995, p. 149): how is he, as a dogmatist, meant to take Favorinus’ arguments? Is 
he simply being prodded to accept them or is he supposed to examine them to see if they are 
true? The first would mean coercion, but for the second he needs some natural criterion or 
some method of judging truth and falsity in argument, which an Academic will not grant him. 
# In his work on the Pyrrhonians, Favorinus appears to have granted to them the ability to 
judge, i.e. to make legal decisions, despite their "suspension of judgment”. Cf. Philostr. Vir 
soph. 1,8 p. 491 (Test. 6): xai TOAD. nà)Xov [sc. Evyxtiu£vouc ] tots qiogoroupévovs abt 
Tov LOyYov, OV QTA oi Muoodvetor tovs yao Ilvoocvetovg Epextinovs Övras oùx 
ärpapeitar zai tò Suite bvaoten 
55 Cf. De opt. doctr. 43; 45 (cogiopaté eioiv ol Aóyot xávtec OTOL): 46; 47 (obòë yao 
d:daoxzct.0uv TO ye totoütóv Zog, OÄÄ aóobeoyta us 1j Afjoog/ águ póvov ooqiotüc 
pdév Ou barcdozerv zoujotov oúppvtov); 48 (où póvov ox Eotiv deiorn THV Xov, GAN 
ot6€ dtdaoza)ia/ oi cogtotai). Cf. DE LACY 1991, p. 286. MARQUARDT (MARQUARDT - 
MUELLER - HELMREICH 1884) athcticises several of these phrases on very weak grounds. He 
is not followed by BARIGAZZI 1966; cf. BARIGAZZI 1956, p. 24. 
% Gal. De opt. doctr. 42 (ëreën yao Evia pév oldpeda BXéneww Tj dxoverv fj ÓXoc 
aiodaveodat, xaüdzeo èv Óvelgoius xci paviats, Eva & oùx olópeda póvov GAG xai xac 
Qey óoopnev h Alz atovavoneda, tavti pév tà Sedtegau mavtes &vüooxot mi 
'AxaÒnpaizöv te xa Hvoewveiwv eis Beaiav yv@ouw Tj«ew vouitovow, à & dvag Å 
zaoazatóvtov yyy gavracetat, Aevórj náv bmdoyew) and 43 ({...] phre tob 
parvopévov TOV ooqoovobvta pite; tod VOCOŬVTOG Tov ÚYLAÍVOVTA HIE TOT xouioitévou TOV 
EYQNVOQOTU TLOTOTEQOV bardoyew, eic thv TOV MEayLatwVv yv@owv). Compare Plutarch Adv. 
Col. 1123B-F (cf. supra: p. 100). 
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notion of the self-certifying, infallible and therefore cognitive impression. 
Favorinus appears to have drawn the standard Academic conclusion: there 
is no such thing as self-evident perception (€vagyeta) that can be distin- 
guished with any certainty from non-evident facts". To Galen this sounds 
absurd: he is convinced that the senses and the mind in some cases do convey 
self-evident knowledge needing no further examination and providing a 
natural criterion ?3. Training, starting from these self-evident matters, will 
teach us how to see clear in less evident issues. This "natural epistemology" 
is the core of Galen's instruction method, "the best instruction", which he 
also claims to be in full accordance with Plato's (52). 


IV. A RELIABLE WITNESS? 


It is difficult to say to what extent Galen presents a reliable picture of 
Favorinus' position. But it is rather improbable, given the polemical context, 
that he is rendering the tenets of his opponent in a completely correct and 
sufficiently balanced manner. R.J. HANKINSON affirms that "Galen is surely 
too quick to dismiss as simply inconsistent a position which seeks to marry a 
methodology of dialectical opposition on the one hand with a limited 
acceptance of moderate belief on the other’. The misrepresentation of 
Favorinus' views may also be due to Galen's insufficient knowledge of the 
epistemological debate?!. 

Galen presumably distorts Favorinus’ words more than once: Favorinus 
would not have advised his pupils to choose the truer propositions, but 
perhaps the most probable or persuasive, as COLARDEAU (1903, p. 68) 
rightly remarks: "Non autem, ut opinor, magis veras, sed magis veri similes, 


9 This may be gathered from De opt. doctr. 44-45: otto 200 elow ol xai tats tvaoyéow 
alodijocow dmoreiv üvamüéviec Ñ vv DO tov PePuiws yryvwoxoptévory zetaqoovetv. 

X De opt. doctr. 44; 47 (iiv pévror tows faam, aiotrotv te zai vóna évaori] zoo coe 
ndots elvat ouyywerjgerev àv us); 48 (qaiverat 200 Hiv EVUOYMS TODTO, zv OTL jT 
aùtols àmotov toyaceatat onovdatwotv ot cogrotat, ECO zgutotov quaizóv); 49 (TlU TELE 
olv, el Bother, tots òipduMroïs Evugyas Sodor xai vi] «oru yevopévy, Touti p£v pov etvat, 
rout òè ofzov, Ñ ju] mioteve. [...] volvo O° £yo tà t£v atobyta rois Evagy@s cioünost 
gawopévors, Ta SE voté tois Evagyds vooupevors); 50 (ei pèv EE abtod m qaiverat 008 
aot no Ñ vónow évaoyas, où yortet voüro Grntroeoc); 51-52 (el yag obdév Eoruv £vaoyés 
TH VO i] ziotóv ES Eautod, duepougtat závrwv f| 20101), See also De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 5.42. 
* For an analysis of Galen’ opinions on instruction and learning, see HANKINSON 1991 (esp. 
p. 294-299). For Galen's views on epistemology: cf. LONG 1988b, p. 196-208 (esp. p. 199); 
BARNES 1991; DE Lacy 1991; DONINI 1992c; IOPPOLO 1993, p. 206 with note 88; 
HANKINSON 1995, p. 146-149. 

5 HANKINSON 1991, p. 277; cf. 1995, p. 147. 

51 Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 286: "Galen, as much of his treatise shows, is far from being a 
profound connoisseur of the doctrines of the sceptical Academy: indeed, whatever he knows 
of their theory of knowledge in this treatise appears to be derived wholly from a superficial 
reading of a few works of Favorinus, followed by a swift condemnation." 
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vel potius probabiliores rationes sequendas esse censebat". It is indeed 
consistent with Academic practice not to lay down authoritative doctrine but 
instead to leave others free to judge for themselves which arguments appear 
to be most persuasive. 

In some instances Galen's text may have preserved traces of Favorinus' 
exact wording. This appears to be the case when he tells us that Favorinus 
said it seemed persuasive or convincing to him that nothing is cognitive 
(zuDavóv £avtQ gaivecdat, pnåèv civar xatadynmtov, 41). Most probably 
this was indeed Favorinus’ position53. Favorinus probably did not say that he 
knew, in a “cataleptic” way, that nothing can be known, but only that this 
proposition appeared persuasive to him. This way of expressing his point of 
view allowed him to avoid the type of contradictions Galen accuses him of. 
Similar imputations of self-contradiction were leveled at the Academics by 


-the Pyrrhonians as well (cf. supra: ch. 4, II, A). 


Both A. BARIGAZZI*! and J. GLUCKER® have claimed that according to 
Galen the philosophical’ position of Favorinus underwent an essential 
change between the composition of his P/utarch and his later philosophical 
work. In the work dedicated to Plutarch he is said to have taught the 
possibility of “cataleptic” knowledge, while espousing äxaraAnwia in his 
later works. It is implied that Favorinus adopted a moderate position under 
the influence of Plutarch and that later he abandoned this half-hearted 
attitude to espouse a fully-fledged scepticism. 

I think this is based partly on an implicit assumption concerning the 
nature of Plutarch's Platonism, but above all on a misinterpretation of 
Galen's text. Galen does not want to point out an evolution, but rather a 
contradiction in Favorinus' philosophy. A close reading of the text leads to 
this conclusion. Galen begins with the younger Academics, among whom 
Favorinus: once (viote pév, 40) they deny xatcAnipis even of self-evident 
things, such as the sun, then again (viote 5€, 41) they expect their pupils to 
judge and make a choice. This is exactly (098€ yao GAdo ti Sort, 41) what 
Favorinus does in his TAovtaozos, and likewise (Aéyet è tadtov, 41) in his 
Hoòs 'Exiztyrov. In his "AAztBiddys, too, written after the aforementioned 
texts (xui pévror xdv TO peta tadta yooqévu Piphi—, vo "" AXuiéó"), he 


St This is more in keeping with Galen's own vocabulary: cf. De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. 2,7,44. 
Compare Lucian Vit. auct. 27, where the Pyrrhonist mentions tov GhndEotegov (AGyov), but 
denies knowledge thereof. 

5* See also IOPPOLO 1993, p. 196-197. 

"7 1966, p. 176 ("si mette in rilievo il progressivo scetticismo dell'ultimo opera [sc. Alcibiades] 
rispetto alle due precedenti [sc. Plutarchus and Ad Epictetum]”.); p. 193 (“In esso [sc. 
Alcibiades] compariva il grado pit avanzato dello scetticismo di Favorino"). 

55 1978, p. 290: “This [sc. mavòv £avtQ qaiveotot pndev civar xavaAnztóv|, as Galen 
notes, is a more extreme sceptical stance than the one adopted during his earlier, Plutarchean 
period." 
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invites his pupils to choose the proposition that is closest to the truth. But, 
Galen continues, in Alcibiades Favorinus affirms, with caution, the principle 
of dxataknwpia, whereas in his Plutarch he appears to concede that assured 
knowledge of certain things is possible (ovyywoetv goer elvat tt Beßaiwg 
yvmotov, 41). But these words, in my opinion, do not imply that Favorinus 
in his Plutarch actually stated that some things might be zatd).nxta*. This 
is rather a mere inference made by Galen”. He reasons that Favorinus’ 
demand to make a judgment presupposes the existence of a criterion’, 
Galen finds the same didactic method depicted in the three aforementioned 
works of Favorinus: the Academic teacher should invite his pupils first to 
argue in favour of two opposed propositions and then to judge between 
them. According to Galen's line of reasoning, this inevitably brings the 
Academic in contradiction with his own sceptical tenets. Other passages 
confirm that Galen wants to point out a contradiction in Favorinus' position, 
rather than an evolution (51; 52). This receives confirmation from the 
concluding paragraph of De optima doctrina. After a brief exposition of his 
own teaching principles, Galen concludes with a last sneer at Favorinus: 


I have shown how, starting from the elements and principles inherent in each 
subject, one may prove very well everything that can be proved, unlike our 
wonderful Favorinus, who has written a whole book in which he shows that not 
even the sun is apprehensible (£v hov yocpac (nfV.tov, £v e Seizvuatpujdé tov 
iov elvan zutalmnatóv), and then in another work speaks to us as if we had 
forgotten (ag éxiXrjoutootv fv) his previous statement and admits that there 
is something which can be known with certainty (ovyywoöv tt Beßaiws riva 
yywotóv), and this he commands his pupils to choose Drop" éaxtroézov 
aioetodar tots tat reads). (52) 


If we are to believe Galen, Favorinus had first written (yedwyas) a book in 
which he professed himself an adherent of the inapprehensibility thesis, 
whereas in another work (étéowd.), as if hoping that one would have 
forgotten what he had said earlier, he acknowledged that some things admit 
of infallible knowledge and consequently required his pupils to choose in 


5^ One may also compare the explanation offered by SEDLEY 1996, p. 82 note 7: "My 
conjectural explanation would be that the apparent concession appeared in the mouth of 
Plutarch, as a speaker in an eponymous dialogue, and that what he said there was no more 
than he says at De Stoicorum repugnantiis 1037C, that ‘those who suspend judgement’ argue 
on both sides on the ground that, if anything is katalèpton ('knowable"), that would be the best 
way of knowing it." 
5 Cf. IoPPOLO 1993, p.191 note 32: "[...] it seems to me that the words otSé yao do ti 
Gr, refer to an interpretation by Galen of Favorinus’ position [...] rather than toa simple 
account." 
"i Ct. De opt. doctr. 40-41: eig togottov (xgodyovo) thv yyðow, d zai toig padytats 
paced aùrtijv &vev tod ddaz0ijvat mEdtegov £xtotqiovizóv ZaLTH}OLOV See also De opt. 
octr. 51. 
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favour of these cognitive objects (xai rof" Grofe aigetodat totg 
paðnyrats). If it were at all possible to conclude on the basis of these words 
that Favorinus’ philosophical position changed fundamentally, one would 
observe exactly the opposite evolution to that which BARIGAZZI and 
GLUCKER read into the earlier paragraphs. Instead of a progression towards 
a more extreme form of scepticism, we now would have an evolution from 
extreme scepticism to a more ambiguous position. This contrast is again an 
indication that Galen wanted to show above all that Favorinus' philosophical 
position is full of contradictions, and not that Favorinus' opinions on 
cognition would have changed in the course of time. 

There can be no doubt concerning Galen's purpose: he wanted to 
reproach Favorinus for having entangled himself in self-contradiction. 
Galen's portrayal of Favorinus' educational methods can hardly be called 
impartial, and it scems very unlikely that Favorinus would actually have 
defended data appa. and the xaxa] pavraoia at the same time. 
Galen's De optima doctrina is not to be scen as an objective and disinterested ~- 
presentation of Favorinus’ philosophical position”. There are, then, good 
reasons to assume that Favorinus' scepticism is more subtle and less contra- 
dictory than Galen would have it™. 


V. EPICTETUS AGAINST THE ACADEMICS 


Another thing we have learned from the evidence of Galen is that Epictetus 
was somehow involved in the epistemological debate. Through Epictetus, 
Galen's remarks about Favorinus can be linked once more to Plutarch. Not 
only do we know that Favorinus wrote a book against Epictetus in which 
Plutarch's slave is a character®!; from Galen's survey of his own works we 
also know that he himself took up this polemical debate and defended the 
Stoic against Favorinus’ attacks (Yeo Emxtijtov nos Papwoivoyr, De suis 
libris 11° = 19,44 K.)®. 


9 BARIGAZZI (1966, p. 565) takes it for granted that Galen represents Favorinus' position 
correctly. 

* Compare HANKINSON 1991, p. 276-277. 

61 On the possibility that Favorinus himself took part in the discussion as a character in his 
dialogue and, more specifically, that he fulfilled the role of arbiter: see also infra p. 243; 245; 
HIRZEL II 1895, p. 123; BAEHRENS 1915, p. 459; BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 192; BEAUJEU 1964, p. 
XXI-XXII and p. LXXXVII. 

& Most probably not to be identified with /Teoi rijg doiorge óióaoxaA(ac (De optima 
doctrina): cf. MARQUARDT - MUELLER - HELMREICH 1891, p. LXXXVIII. 

€ See also Mepi KAtitojáyov xal tàv tij; atodetbews aùtroù Avaewv (De suis libris 11 
19,44 K.); ITeoi tijs xotoews töv Örapwvoúvrwv £v roig óóyuaow (De suis libris 11 
19.45 K): cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 178. 
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The Epicteti Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae provide us with sufficient 
clues to ascertain the connection between Epictetus and Favorinus“, and 
most probably between Epictetus and Plutarch as well (Plutarch was after all 
Favorinus’ mentor). The Dissertationes contain several passages which are 
directed against anonymous Academic sceptics. 

M. CUVIGNY, in a paper presented to the VJe congrès of the Association 
Guillaume Budé in 1968 (published in 1969)65, already suggested that 
Epictetus’ attacks were actually directed against Plutarch and his circle. 
However, the evidence he adduced for this is meagre and his argument 
requires some qualification. It is based primarily on the conviction that 
Academic scepticism undermines traditional moral and religious values and, 
more specifically, constitutes a threat to the belief in divine Providence and 
divinational practices. Now this is indeed the very charge Epictetus, like 
many other Stoics, brings against the Academics®, But CUVIGNY, following 
a long-held communis opinio, took scepticism to be actually guilty of this 
charge, believing that scepticism as such inevitably undermined the 
foundations of traditional belief. As I have already shown, this is certainly 
not the way the Academics used to regard their own philosophy. Our new 
understanding of the dialectical and polemical character of the Hellenistic 
debates has led to serious doubts about the alleged anti-religious and anti- 
prophetic tendencies in Academic philosophy. In any event, the Academics 
themselves claimed that their brand of philosophy only challenged the 
unjustifiable truth claims of their adversaries and that it in fact protected 
traditional belief". Academic caution actually warned against the 
assumption that man could obtain knowledge reserved for the gous. 

If we examine Epictetus’ anti-Academic polemics, it will become clear 
that Epictetus’ attacks were indeed directed against Plutarch and that 
Favorinus, who espoused the same Academic principles as his friend and 


*' Both at one stage enjoyed a close relationship with Hadrian. Cf. Scriptores Historiae 


Augustae, Hadr., 16,10-11, and BOWIE 1997, p. 4. with note 15; p. 11. 

55 CUVIGNY 1969, p. 563-564: "L'accusation s'explique facilement. Epictéte a jugé Plutarque 
sur son étiquette de Néo-Académicien. Il est pour lui l'homme d'une secte qui croit 
impossible d'aboutir à aucune science certaine sur aucun probléme, y compris sur le probléme 
de Dieu; il est le disciple de Carnéade, te dialecticien subtil qui secoua jusqu'à la base 
l'énorme édifice du Portique, Carnéade qui soutenait avec un égal bonheur le pour et le 
contre sur tous les problèmes et qui avait lancé de terribles attaques contre la Providence 
stoicienne, les croyances populaires et la mythologie. Et Plutarque, pour sa part, est un fidele 
partisan de l'époclié et des méthodes dialectiques de la Nouvelle Académie et il lui est arrivé 
de prendre à partie les théologiens de Delphes et de se gausser de certaines croyances 
delphiques dans son De defectu oraculorum." x 

9€ See also Augustine Contra Acad. 3,35-36. 

6? One may also compare Cic. De div. 1,8-9 (the Stoic accusation), 1,7 and 2,148-150; De nat. 
deor. 3,5-6. Cf. supra (ch. 4, HI, B) and infra (ch. 6). i 
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teacher, naturally defended him against Epictetus’ imputations, whereas 
Galen, reporting this polemic, obviously chose the Stoic’s side. 

So let us take a look at Dissertatio 2,208, where both the Academics and 
the Epicureans are Epictetus' targets. The Stoic claims that the sceptic 
arguments are self-refuting (§ 2-5) and that the Academics invalidate their 
philosophy through their own behaviour in daily life, which conflicts with 
their professed uncertainty about the world around them. This is a variant of 
the well-known àxọatia-argument, according to which suspension of 
judgment would make practical life impossible. Epictetus gives some stock 
examples in order to prove the untenability of the sceptical position: 


Man, what are you doing? are you confuting your own self every day (aùütòs 
oeautov e&eA£ yeu zal’ yuégav), and are you unwilling to give up these frigid 
attempts of yours? When you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your 
mouth, or to your eye? When you take a bath, into what do you step? When 
did you ever call the pot a plate, or the ladle a spit? 

(2.20428, transl. OLDFATHER 1925) 


Similar expamples can be found in Diss. 1.27,18-19: 


When I want to swallow anything, I never take the morsel to that place but to 
this; when I wish to take bread I never take sweepings, but I always go after the 
bread as to a mark. And do you yourself, who take away the evidence of the 
senses (Gut O° avtot ol tåg aiadijaets dvatgodvtes), do anything else? Who 
among you when he wishes to go to a bath goes to a mill instead? 


From Plutarch’s Adversus Colotem® it appears that the Epicurean 
philosopher Colotes brought the same charges against Arcesilaus, even 
using the same examples: 


How comes it that the man who suspends judgment does not go dashing off to 
a mountain instead of to the bath, or why does he not get up and walk to the 
wall instead of the door when he wishes to go out to the market-place? 
(1122E, transl. EINARSON - DE LACY 1967)” 


And, as one could expect, Colotes would like Socrates, the alleged proto- 
Academic, to be regarded as equally inconsistent: 


Colotes has a way of presenting Socrates with grass and asking how comes it 
that he puts food in his mouth and not in his ear. 
(1108B, transl. EINARSON — DE LACY 1967) 


55 Entitled: Mods 'Ezixovocíovg xai ‘Axadnuaixovs. Diss. 1,5 is entitled Mods rots 
"Axaónuatxovg. 

9 See also BABUT 1994c, p. 568-569 note 115. Cf. supra: p. 88. 

% Cf. supra, p. 88 note 25. « - 
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So both Epicureans and Stoics use the axocuEia-argument against everyone 
associated with the New Academy or any brand of "scepticism". As we have 
already seen, the Stoics first came up with the argument; only later was it 
adopted by the Epicureans, at least if we are to believe Plutarch?! 

Another charge Epictetus brings against the Academics is that their 
principles undermine traditional piety. He asks them about their opinion of 
piety and sanctity (2,20,22: ti Aéyetc, quU.óooqe; tò eùoeßès zai tò Sctov 
MOLOV ti dot Patvetat;) and then goes on to show what an Academic would 
answer to such a question. First he would demonstrate that piety and sanctity 
are good (àv Oé&Anc, xataoxevdow Stt dyadóv), only to prove the opposite 
afterwards: 


Since, then, you. are quite satisfied with all this, hear the contrary (aie ré 
évavtic): the gods do not exist, and, even if they do, they pay no attention to 
men, nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence this piety and sanctity 
which the multitude talk about is a lie told by impostors and sophists 
(CX. «GS Ó vov avioarov xal ooqurov), or, I swear, by legislators to frighten 
and restrain evildoers. : 
(Diss. 2.20.23, transl. OLDEATHER 1925) 


After an ironical reply by Epictetus, the Academic continues: 


What then, does not all this satisfy you? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how reverence is folly, how a father is nothing. how a son is nothing. 
(Diss. 2.2025) j 


Epictetus’ allegations concerning the Academics’ lack of piety and justice 
coincide with the traditional criticism of Epicurean philosophy. Although 
the Academics themselves were wont to bring the same accusations against 
the Epicureans, one should not really be surprised to find a Stoic censuring 
the Academics on the same account: as we have seen, in these and similar 
polemics opponents often hurl identical reproaches at each other, and after 
all, Epictetus in one and the same Dissertatio is reported attacking both 
Epicureans and Academics. B 
According to our Stoic philosopher, the Academics are guilty of contempt 
of things divine (25: xatapedovynow tov Òetwv) but also of contempt of 
traditional family values and ethical principles in general. But the 
principles they boast of are contradicted by their acts in daily life: they 
marry, beget children, fulfill their duties as citizens and even get themselves 
appointed as priests and prophets (roetc zatotaow attotc zei 
moogitas). “But prophets and priests of whom?” Epictetus wonders, “Of 


n Cf. Adv. Col. 1122AB: £x tijs Ltods [...] omego l'ooyóva tijv axgutiav tmdyovtes (the 
Gorgon-metaphor is also alluded to in Epict. Diss. 1,5,2-3). Cf. supra: p. 88. i 
7 Cf. JAGU 1946, p. 81. 
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gods that do not exist? (tivwv; TOV oùx Svtwv;)” And do they consult the 
Pythia in order to hear lies (thy ITvütav åvaxoivovoiv abroí, tva tà eut 
xtOwvtat)? Epictetus sharply condemns their impudence and imposture: o 
ueyálng &varoyvvriag xal yornteias (Diss. 2,20,27). It seems to me fairly 
plausible that Epictetus, with his references to priests”, prophets and the 
Pythia, is alluding to Plutarch”, also given the fact that through Favorinus 
there is at least an indirect link between the two philosophers. 

- Other elements of his polemic also square perfectly with what we know 
about Plutarch's philosophical affiliations from his own writings: he always 
remains loyal to the New Academics”, professes Academic caution, uses the 
strategy of arguing both sides of a question in his polemics against Stoics and 
Epicureans, endeavours to refute the d&mgu§ia-reasoning, disputes the 
accusations of impiety. S 

However, there is possibly a stronger indication that Favorinus 
understood the argumentation of this particular Dissertatio, which itself is 
based ultimately on Epictetus’ lectures’, as being actually directed against 
Plutarch. Epictetus’ attacks on Academic scepticism provoked, as has 
already been noted, a book by Favorinus defending the Academy. This 
book, entitled Against Epictetus, took the form of a dialogue between 
Epictetus and a slave of Plutarch called Onesimus. Wondering what the 
meaning could be of the curious detail that it was a slave of Plutarch whom 
Favorinus made engage in the dispute with Epictetus, J. GLUCKER” suggests 
that Favorinus perhaps wanted to remind Epictetus that he, too, had beena 
slave. To this GLUCKER adds another considcration: 


It is as if Favorinus were saying: “Plutarch himself would regard it beneath his 
dignity to refute your uncouth criticism - any of his slaves could do that.” 
(GLUCKER 1978, p. 294) 


A.M. IoPPOLO?* is of the opinion that the fact that Favorinus chose 
Plutarch's slave as the interlocutor of Epictetus is symptomatic for the 
bitterly controversial tone of the debate. One may also take into account the 


7^ Favorinus as well was appointed àoytegeús according to Philostr. Vit soph. 1,8 p. 490 (Test. 
6), just like Pyrrho much earlier (Diog. Laert. 9,64); the Ciceronian Cotta was pontifex 
maximus (De nat. deor. 1.61; 3,5). 

^ See also CUVIGNY 1969, p. 563-564; PUECH 1992, p. 4850; BABUT 1994c, p. 568-570. 
CuviGNY and BABUT take the reference in Plut. Quaest. conv. 692B to "a famous 
philosopher", teacher of the Stoic Nigros, to be an allusion to Epictetus. 

75 Cf. DE LACY 1953, p. 80-81; BABUT 1994c, p. 553; 562; 580. 

76 We do not know where Favorinus got his knowledge of Epictetus’ lectures. The indication 
in Gellius 17,19,1 remains vague (“Favorinum ego audivi dicere Epictetum philosophum 
dixisse [...]"). Cf. MENSCHING 1963, p. 56. 

71 1978, p. 294. Et E 

78 1993, p. 199; 202. sE 
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fact that àvÒgánrodov is frequently used by Epictetus as a playful or 
disdainful mode of address. 

However, I think there might be another, more telling explanation. In 
order to exemplify the absurdity of the Academic position, Epictetus had 
mockingly expressed the wish to become an Academic’s slave. Were he a 
slave to an Academic, he says, he would find pleasure in carrying out his 
master’s orders in a rather “perverse” way. Instead of throwing oil in the 
bath, he would throw in a little fish sauce and pour it down his master's head. 
He would explain his behaviour by saying that he had “a presentation that 
could not be distinghuished from oil”. If his master would ask for gruel, he 
would bring vinegar and fish sauce and resolutely affirm that it was gruel. 
One simply cannot decide whether it is vinegar and fish sauce any more than 
gruel (ti pähdov® i) mttodvy;). Tasting does not help since the senses 
deceive us. If all the Academics' slaves acted in this way, they would drive 
their masters mad. "But as it is, such men are toying with us; they use all the 
gifts of nature, while in theory doing away with them" 99, 

It is not impossible that it was this very sketch that provoked Favorinus’ 
reaction. One may even surmise a link with the anecdote told by Taurus at 
Gellius 1.26 about one of Plutarch’s slaves, who is introduced as a nequam 
homo et contumax having some acquaintance with philosophical books and 
discussions and therefore apparently fond of obtrusive and "sophisticated" — 
or rather sophistical - argumentation®t. Could it have been the same slave or 
rumours about his existence and behaviour that gave Epictetus the initial 
idea for his sketch? Ít is at any rate very unlikely that Favorinus would have 
chosen this slave to represent Plutarch if Epictetus had not done so before? 
In any case, this link with the slave mentioned here by Taurus remains highly 
hypothetical. m 

The evidence adduced appears to indicate that the Academics attacked by 
Epictetus were none other than Plutarch and his circle, and that Favorinus 


7? Presumably a parody of the sceptic formula: cf. Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.188-191; Plut 
Adv. Col. 1108F-1109A; 1 L10E; Gal. De opt. doctr. 43. ` pond Se 
"7 Diss. 2.20,29-31: el vos aùröv dothos Omg, et xal EÒer pe zat Hpeouv ta’ «eroe 
exdégeodat. yù dv abtov orgéfhouv. “Pade Etov, narddotoy, els TÔ Badavelov “pw ov 
dv ov xai Gre wark tig SEO attod xutéygov. “ti tobto;" "qavtaoia por 
EYEVETO êhaiov dârdxgrros, Ópororden. vi Ty ony TÚynv.” “Sòs Ode tijv auodviv.” iverza 
üv abr yepioag nagowida Ósoyágor. "ops ijtnoa tijv zugávny;" "vai xeu voöro ztttovr 
ER “Ttotto on Go ofOyagov; "into fj atiadvy.” “ape zat óoqoávünu. Ace zel 
yetoat, modev ovv otas, et al uioÔnoers quz poor" toeic, tesonoug tv 
ovvdot)wv «ei» fayov Ópovooüvruz. artayEaotar dv aùtòv éxoinoa dtyyvetevov f 
petadéadat. viv AN  £vtgvqio tty toig èv Mao tis Glows Srdopévots 200. yoopcvot 
hoy O° alta dvargoövres. pi i ` 
"Gell, 126,5: "servo suo, nequam homini et contumaci, sed libris disputationibusque 
philosophiae aures inbutas habenti." See Gell. 1,26,5-9 for thc full anecdote. 

H Yet this is what COLARDEAU 1903, p. 62 note 1 seems to suggest. 
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only too naturally regarded Epictetus’ criticism of them as a personal assault 
on Plutarch. In any event, it may safely be concluded that Plutarch and 
Favorinus considered themselves Academics and that they were regarded as 
such by their (Stoic) adversaries. 


VI. FAVORINUS AND “SCEPTICISM” 


The evidence so far indicates that, by the time of Plutarch and even later, 
the epistemological debate had not yet lost interest. The texts of Plutarch, 
Epictetus and Galen, and the evidence concerning Favorinus, reflect the 
same, ongoing controversy™. 

In addition to the more theoretical aspects of the issue, the participants in 
the debate attached great importance to several elements belonging to its ` 
polemical nature which can be very useful to detect traces of this polemic. 
The opponents accuse each other of sophistry, insincerity, boasting 
(Ghatoveia), futile and foolish talk (qXxvaoia, Mjooc, &ôoheoxia). These 
imputations can be found in the texts of both Epictetus®® and Galen™, but 
also in Plutarch's polemical writings and in the texts reflecting the Hellenistic 
epistemological debate in general”. Yet another characteristic is the 
controversy over philosophical predecessors. As I have already established, 
the Hellenistic epistemological debate is to a large extent a struggle about 
claims to philosophical ancestry. And indeed, Galen wrote a treatise /Tpóg 
tòv Pupwoivoy zata Xoxoátovc**. The Hellenistic Academics had stressed 
the aporetic side of Socrates and had claimed him as one of their 
predecessors. This provoked a double reaction: the Epicureans endeavoured 
to slander Socrates the sceptic;?? the Stoics, on the other hand, and not least 


a Cf. PEZZATI 1973, p. 844: “come Favorino Gellio si sente scettico nel campo della 
gnoseologia”; p. 848: "Gellio si interessa di scetticismo e dell'Accademia, perché Favorino si 
sentiva scettico e aveva composto un volume sull'argomento." 

* One may also compare Epict. Diss. 1,5.6 (xatadapPavers ön &yor]yogac; “où”, pnoiv: 
“obd yao, Bro £v toig Üxvoiz Gavtatwpat, Str Eyonvogd”. ovdev obv diacpéoer abu) 1] 
gavtacia èxeivyg; "ovóév". Etc tovto Sichéyouat) with Galen's arguments against 
&xaod)).atta (De opt. doctr. 42-43). 

S5 Cf. e.g. Diss. 1.27,2; 6. 

% Cf. supra, p. 225. See also Philostr. Vit soph. 1,8 p. 491-492 (Test. 6): Favorinus is counted 
among "the philosophers with the reputation of sophists". 

€ Cf.eg. Plut. Quaest. Plat. 999DE; De comm. not. 1059A; Adv. Col. 1119B; 1124C; Colotes 
In Euth. 10c6; 10d88-10 (CRONERT 1906, p. 170); Polystratus De contemptu 16,23-17,11 (with 
INDELLI 1978, p. 170 and NARDELLI 1984, p. 526-528): Timon Silloi frg. 25 DIELS = SH 799; 
see also Numenius (frg. 25,40-45 DES PLACES) on Arcesilaus, apud Eus. Praep. ev. 14,6,1-2. 
Cf. supra, ch. 3. ' 

8 Cf. De suis libris 12 = 19,45 K. 

89 Cf. KLEVE 1983; Plut. Adu Col. 1116E-1119C; 1124C; Philodemus De vitiis 2137-2331; 
Cic. Brut. 292. Cf. supra: ch. 3. 
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Epictetus, established an alternative portrait of Socrates, in which stress is 
laid on the moralistic side. Plutarch's defence of Socrates against the 
Epicurean attacks and his emphasis of the “aporetic” and “zetetic” character 
of his philosophy are indeed at the same time a defence of Academic 
philosophy in general. From the title loòs tov daflwoivov xarà 
ZXoxodárovc?! we learn that Galen combined an attack on Favorinus with one 
on Socrates”. This allows us to conclude that Favorinus, in good Academic 
tradition and like Plutarch, had associated his philosophy with the name of 
Socrates. 

It seems to me unlikely that the source for Favorinus’ "Academic 
scepticism” would have been any other than Plutarch himself. Besides, for 
each of them there is evidence that they wrote on the Pyrrhonian "modes" 
and likewise on the difference between Academics and Pvyrrhonians*. 
Gellius’ brief discussion of this controversial issue (11,5) might very well 
derive from Favorinus’ treatise, although this is not certain®: 


It is besides a question of long standing, which has been discussed by manv 
Greek writers, whether the Pyrrhonian and Academic philosophers differ at 
all, and to what extent (vetus autem quaestio et a multis scriptoribus Graecis 
tractata, an quid et quantum Pyrronios et Academicos philosophos intersit). 
(Noct. Att. 11,5,6, transl. Rout 1927) 


” Cf. JAGU 1946, p. 51-60; DORING 1979; LONG 19882, p. 160-162; LopPOLO 1986, p. 50: 
^Nell'interpretazione di Zenone, dunque, l'elenchos era l'aspetto meno rilevante del pensiero 
socratico [...]." 

9 BRINKMANN's (1914, p. IIT) "emendation" zoòs tov PaBwgoiror xata Xizodirovz is 
totally unjustified. à i 

* CE HIRZEL I 1895, p. 121 note 1; BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 173; IOPPOLO 1993, p. 212. Since it 
is by no means excluded that precisely in his work Megi Eozodtors xai THs xar arróv 
£o tuis régvijs (cf. Suda s.v. bafbugivos 4,690,24-25 ADLER = Test. 1) Favorinus portrayed 
an "Academic" Socrates, BARIGAZZI's assumption (1966, p. 163; 178) that Galen's treatise 
was not directed against the aforenamed treatise of Favorinus is unfounded, although none of 
the fragments that have come down to us (frg. 18; 19; 20; 21: 22; 97 (?)) pertains to epistemo- 
logical issues. But in Plutarch's first Quaestio Platonica (1000DE), aporetic and zetetic 
elements are harmoniously combined with Socrates’ gau] téyvy (cf. supra: ch. 4, IV). See 
also Quaest. conv. 745E; Amat. 764E-766B; Max. Tyr. Or. 18-21 (in Or. 21 ij Ewxoárovs 
egewttay is linked to anamnesis, in a way comparable to that of Plutarch’s first Quaest. Plat.); 
Themist. Or. 13, 161B-162A. Even the fact that Galen ranks his work [Teoi Xwxgárovz xai 
tij xat aùròv égotixijc téxvys among his ethical writings does not rule out that he tackled 
Su RORIS questions in this work, since both domains are linked in Epictetus’ attacks as 
well. 

% Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 290; PUECH 1992, p. 4850. 

9 Cf. L 15 and L64; Fav. frg. 26 and 27. 

9% Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 174; PEZZATI 1973, p. 844; 848; GLUCKER 1978, p. 283 note 106; 
DUMONT 1985, p. 155, but also p. 164 (DUMONT argues that Gellius' information is not taken 
from Favorinus' book on the ten modes); IOPPOLO 1993, p. 190 note 27. 
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Gellius in his exposition emphasises the similarity between Academics and 
Pyrrhonians rather than the differences?6. The very difference he does 
notice, "that the Academics do, as it were, *comprehend" the very fact that 
nothing can be comprehended, and, as it were, decide that nothing can be 
decided, while the Pyrrhonians assert that not even that can by any means be 
regarded as true, because nothing is regarded as true"?! seems nearly 
tantamount to the imputation of negative dogmatism levelled against the 
Academics, not unlike that brought against them by Sextus Empiricus (e.g. 
Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,232-233). It should be noted, however, that Gellius does not 
actually say that the Academics apprehend (or comprehend") the fact that 
nothing can be apprehended. The exact wording of his account is more 
cautious: they “as it were, apprehend” (“quasi comprehendunt") the 
azatadynwia and “as it were, decide” (“quasi decernunt") that nothing can ~ 
be decided. Of the Pyrrhonians Gellius said earlier that they do not accept 
the statement that they “actually” or “simply” see or hear something (“ac ne 
videre quoque plane quicquam neque audire sese putant”, 11,5,4), but 
merely that they see or hear “as it were” (“quasi videant vel audiant”). This 
distinction is then again applied to explicate the Academics’ position 
regarding the dzatadynwpia itself. They “as it were” apprehend that nothing 
can be apprehended, whereas the Pyrrhonians do not even want to 
acknowledge as seemingly true that nothing seems to be true (“Pyrronii ne 
id quidem ullo pacto verum videri dicunt, quod nihil esse verum videtur", 
11,5,8). The addition “quasi” may make all the difference. In this respect 
Gellius’ account differs from that of Sextus, who merely states that the 
Academics positively affirm the principle of non-apprehensibility?*. Perhaps 
Gellius' account stems from a larger?? argumentation that would have been 
subtle enough to frce the Academics from the suspicion of negative 
dogmatism. It seems to me that a careful reading of Gellius’ text does not 
allow the conclusion that he believed the Academics to accept a negatively 


* Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 23. 

7 ]1,5,8 (transl. ROLFE 1927): “quod Academici quidem ipsum illud nihil posse 
comprehendi quasi comprehendunt et nihil posse decerni quasi decernunt, Pyrronii ne id 
quidem ullo pacto verum videri dicunt, quod nihil esse verum videtur." 

9% — Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.226: oL òè àrò tijs véas 'AxaÖnuias, el xai åxatálnnta eiva zxávta paoi, 
Ótu((Épovot tv ozertiz@v tows pév xai xav avro tò Aéyew navta eiva âxardhnata 
(Owifief)eioGvtat yg regi tovtov, Ó Dë oxexuxós Evòëreodar xui xatadyngdivai tva 
1900502G), [...]. Note that Sextus says that they probably (tows) differ in respect of their 
statement on áxaraknwia, for they categorically assert it (SaBeParodvtat yág) — Sextus does 
not qualify ówfefiaiobvtat This ought to mean that they definitely do assert it, but Sextus 
does not want to go into this point here (hence tows), the focus of the passage being clearly 
on their judgment of good and evil, i.e. their respective attitudes regarding the criterion for 
practical action. 

? Cf. DUMONT 1985, p. 158.:I do not quite share PEZZATI's (1973, p. 844 with note 4) 
negative judgment of Gellius' understanding of Favorinus' argumentation. 
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dogmatic position, ie. a position that implies the (quasi-)dogmatic 
affirmation of inapprehensibility as a principal tenet!9, As a matter of fact 
Gellius clearly states at the beginning that both sects have in common that 
they do not believe that anything can be apprehended: 


For both are called ozexuzoi!!!, &qezuzot, anoonttxoi, since both affirm 
nothing and believe that nothing is “comprehended” (quoniam utrique nihil 
adfirmant nihilque comprehendi putant). 

(Noct. Att. 11,5,6) 


Most probably Favorinus would accept the àxataAmpta-principle as no 
more than a mflavov, thereby neatly avoiding the trap of "dogmatic 
scepticism"?, It is at any rate highly unlikely that either Plutarch or 
Favorinus accepted any definition of Academic philosophy that would have 
the Academics indeed endorse a “negative dogmatism” or “dogmatic 
scepticism”, which would make it very difficult to avoid self-contradiction 
especially since, as we have seen (supra: p. 169-170), Arcesilaus and 
Carneades already managed to avoid this trap. Cicero as well maintained 
that inapprehensibility is no more than a statement carrying persuasion 
(Acad. H 109-110). : 

This is indeed the position Favorinus is said to have espoused in his 
Alcibiades, asserting “that it seemed convincing to him that nothing is 
apprehensible" (elonze miduvov Eavrd gaiveodar unöèv eier 
xatülncóv)!. However, like Cicero and Plutarch, Favorinus uses the 
Carneadean mavóv in a larger sense than is evidenced for Carneades 
himself. Carneades introduced this concept as a sort of criterion for the 
conduct of life, but is not known to have applied it to tenets such as 
uzutudmpia (cf. supra: p. 170). But soon this concept was recognised as a 
very convenient tool, as it allows to make assertions undogmatically. 
Academics applying it to Gzutadmppic itself avoided the self-contradictions 
imputed to them by, among others (to name but Galen and Epictetus), the 
Pyrrhonians. There can be no doubt that Favorinus unambiguously sided 
with the Academics in this dispute", 7 í 

It may be concluded that, like Plutarch! and heeding his friend's advice, 
Favorinus remained faithful to the true Academic spirit, adhering to 
Academic principles without entangling himself in contradiction, never 


IN See also HANKINSON 1995, p. 145. 

Wr cp HOLFORD-STREVENS 1997, p. 214: "The assertion that both schools are called 
Ouer ot indicates that Favorinus still wrote as an Academic, for the Pyrrhonians confined 
Hie title of 'sceptic' to themselves (S.E. PH 1.220, 226)." 

"Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 290-291; IOPPOLO 1993, p. 197; HOLFORD-STREVEN 

103 Cf. HOLFORD-STREVENS 1997, p. 214. cin: Bop 


! ^ Cf. IOPPOLO 1993, p. 212; ies " . : 
EE P. 212; I do not acquiesce to HIRZEL’s (LU 1883, p. 132) non liquet in 
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considering the truth a definitive accomplishment and taking the ever- 
continuing search for truth itself as the goal of philosophy. Favorinus' 
philosophy is essentially zetetic, as appears from Gellius' testimony: 


“Don’t ask me,” said Favorinus, “what I think (roli ex me quaerere, quid ego 
existumem). For you know that, according to the practice of the sect to which I 
belong, I am accustomed rather to inquire than to decide (scis enim solitum esse 
me pro disciplina sectae, quam colo, inquirere potius quam decernere).” 

(Noct. Att. 20,1,9-10 = Test. 47; transl. ROLFE 1927). 


The context of the quotation from Gellius is a discussion about Roman law. 
It turns out that Favorinus' philosophical attitude does not imply a 
subversion of traditional law. On the contrary, in the absence of an absolute, 
reliable truth-criterion, Favorinus claims that it is better to keep the ancient 
laws in place. Favorinus' approach to laws thus appears to be remarkably 
parallel to Plutarch's attitude towards divination (cf. supra: ch. 4, IH, Bi, 

Finally, there is no evidence at all to support BARIGAZZI's!? assumption 
that Favorinus in his work on the Ideas!®S turned against Plutarch as a 
consequence of his scepticism and dismissed the “doctrine of Ideas". On the 
contrary, it is unnecessary and even unlikely that he had to reject the 
Platonic Forms because of his adherence to Academic principles. Plutarch's 
first Quaestio Platonica shows that there is no irreconcilable contradiction 
between Academic sympathies and the acceptance of Platonic Forms. Just 
like Plutarch, Favorinus may very well have endeavoured to blend Platonic 
with Academic themes. 

Perhaps the Platonic aspect was less prominent in Favorinus' philosophy 
than in Plutarch’s. This would explain why Galen polemicises bitterly against 
Favorinus and not against Plutarch. This hypothesis is put forward by 
IOPPOLO (1993, p. 211-212!), who asserts that the nucleus of Favorinus’ 
philosophy remained frankly Academic, whereas the nucleus of Plutarch's 
may have scemed more close to Platonism. It is possible that this was indeed 
‘Galen’s impression, although it is equally possible that Galen disputed only 
with Favorinus because he was the Academic actually at work in his own 


105 Cf. e.g. De aud. poet. 16C; De E 384E-385C; Quaest. conv. 650CD ; Quaest. Plat. 1 1000B- 
D: De Sto. rep. 1037C (one may compare Cic. Tusc. Disp. 2,5 and 2,9; Acad. II 7-8); Adv. Col. 
1117D. 

1% Cf. also Gell. 14,1,5. 

107 1966, p. 171; cf. 1993, p. 565. 

Im Frg. 25 BARIGAZZI 1966; compare L67 and L68. 

109 One may also compare p. 187-188: “Clearly, therefore, Favorinus, at least in the works 
discussed by Galen, cannot have mentioned Plato, much less have considered him a sceptic 
since, if this were the case, it does not seem likely that Galen would have omitted to discuss 
something that was as important to him as the question of Plato's philosophical position. That 
is why I find Galen's silence so very eloquent." 


we 
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time and a rival teacher!!?. However, both explanations need not exclude 
each other. Even if Favorinus did not expressly present himself as a Platonist 
— or if he did so less emphatically than Plutarch — thinking of himself as a 
follower of the Academy, he is very unlikely to have ever dissociated himself 
openly from Platonism, especially as the Academics from the time of 


Arcesilaus onward sought to place their philosophy in a direct line of descent 
from Plato's. 


110 See also Philostr. Vit. soph. 1,8 p. 490 (= Test. 6): énitmdetdtatos £v obv “Howdy tà 
oo«qtotij £yévexo SuScoxahov te tyoupeven [...]. 


CHAPTER 6 


MINUCIUS FELIX AND ACADEMIC “SCEPTICISM” 


I. THE OCTAVIUS 


Traces of a polemic against (Academic) scepticism are also to be found in the 
dialogue Octavius by the otherwise unknown Minucius Felix!. The dramatis 
personae of the Octavius are Octavius Ianuarius, champion of Christianity, 
the author Marcus Minucius Felix himself, also a professed Christian, and 
the philosophically educated pagan Caecilius Natalis, who at the end will 
convert to the Christian religion. Caecilius and Octavius engage in a 
discussion about religion, and Minucius assumes the role of the umpire. The 
introductory conversation is followed by Caecilius’ speech: he expounds his 
views on religion and consequently criticises the Christians. After a brief 
intervention from Minucius, it is Octavius’ turn to deliver his speech. In his 
reply he refutes and retorts the pagan attacks, and proclaims that the 
Christian revelation of truth overthrows all heathen superstitions. The 
structure of the Octavius is thus very clear-cut. Although Octavius’ speech is 
approximately three times as long as Caccilius’, it closcly follows his 
argumentation: Octavius deals with Caecilius’ points one by one?. This 
procedure is emphasised by verbatim repetitions and allusions. 

Caecilius is commonly held to represent the sceptic's point of view?. As a 
typical representative of heathen philosophy, which is held to result almost 
inevitably in “scepticism” in the end‘, he has come to be regarded as the 
natural, exemplary adversary of Christian religion — it was probably also the 
author's intention to present him that way. In this chapter, however, I shall 
show that this familiar idea is imprecise, as it is misleading to label Caecilius' 
position unqualifiedly as "sceptic". He does exhibit some characteristics of 
ancient scepticism — which is already something altogether different from 


! Some speculations about Minucius' life: FERRARINO 1986, p. 224-227 [= 1947, p. 135-138]. 
2 See the table established by BEAUJEU 1964, p. VIII-XII. 

3 See e.g. QUISPEL 1951, p. 163: "Tout le monde connait cette dispute entre un païen 
sceptique et un chrétien stoicien sur l'existence d'un Dieu providentiel et la vérité de la 
religion chrétienne."; BEAUJEU 1964, p. 161: "le scepticisme, incarné en Cécilius"; VON 
ALBRECHT 1987, p. 160; 167. One may compare e.g. DE LABRIOLLE 1948, p. 12 and 167 for 
"scepticism" as the natural opponent of Christianity. 

+ Compare also DE FAYE I 1923, p. 86-90. 
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“modern” forms of scepticism’, and, to be more specific, the way he is 
presented by Octavius is clearly reminiscent of Academic scepticism. This 
should be no cause for surprise, as Cicero's De natura deorum was the main 
source for the portrayal of Caecilius in his capacity as a philosopher. 

Moreover, the Academic position and more specifically the Academic's 
attitude towards religion is less contradictory than Minucius would have us 
believe. I will further endeavour to show that Minucius' presentation of 
Caecilius is dependent upon sceptic and Academic traditions and at the same 
time that, in comparison with the Ciceronian Academic, important transfor- 
mations have taken place. There are also reasons to believe that Minucius 
knew of Academic tendencies in his own day and that he not only drew 
inspiration from a philosophical tradition already belonging to a remote 
past. It is likely that Minucius was acquainted with — at the least - traces of a 
living Academic tradition. 


II. MINUCIUS AS A POLEMICIST 


Itis J. BEAUJEU's claim that Minucius Felix wrote his Octavius in the context 
of the polemic involving Favorinus and his school. In fact this thesis dates 
back to W.A. BAEHRENS (in an article of 1915), for whom it was primarily 
meant as an argument in favour of his tentative determination of the date of 
composition. He thinks it probable that the work was composed in the 
second century A.D. 

BAEHRENS’s argumentation is based primarily on the function of the 
umpire (arbiter) in the dialogue. Claiming the authority of R. HIRZEL, 
BAEHRENS assumes that the character of the umpire was introduced only 
late into this literary genre’. The example of Favorinus is supposed to have 
suggested this idea to Minucius. BAEHRENS refers to Gellius Noctes Atticae 
18,1, where Favorinus is portrayed as the arbiter in a dispute between a Stoic 
and a Peripatetic. The setting of this discussion is Ostia, exactly as in the 
Octavius. Moreover, Favorinus is supposed to be “der lezte groBe Skeptiker" 
(p. 458)8, scepticism being exactly the philosophy that is promoted by 
Caecilius, ... only to be subsequently overcome by Octavius. BAEHRENS 
combines these elements with the evidence of Galen's De optima doctrina. 
Galen mentions, as we have seen (De opt. doctr. 40) a dialogical dispute 
between Epictetus and Plutarch's slave Onesimus as one of Favorinus’ 


5 Pace BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXX. 

$ Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXXII. 

7 Cf. HIRZEL II 1895, p. 177-178. 

* BAEHRENS refers to GOEDECKEMEYER 1905, p. 248-257. See also BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXI: 
“Enfin Favorinus appartenait à la secte sceptique, comme Cécilius [...]." For the unfounded 
scholarly belief that Favorinus was a Pyrrhonian sceptic, cf. supra (ch. 5. II) and GLUCKER 
1978, p. 281-285. 
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works; in this dialogue the slave, presumably Favorinus’ mouthpiece, no 
doubt refuted the Stoic and showed that a sceptic can indeed have opinions 
from which to argue convincingly. BAEHRENS thinks that in order to give 
sufficient weight to Onesimus' case, Favorinus inevitably had to introduce 
himself as the umpire of the dispute?. That Minucius aimed at Favorinus and 
his circle is thought to be confirmed by his mention of Fronto (9,6; 31,2), who 
is known to have been an admirer of Favorinus (p. 460)!9, To this BAEHRENS 
adds his surmise that Favorinus, being a sceptic, must have been the object 
of hatred by Roman Christians (p. 460). In short, according to BAEHRENS 
the controversy with Favorinus is the raison d'étre of the Octavius. 

Having thus established his claim, BAEHRENS goes on to detect further 
hints of this polemic in the Octavius. In the reference to the adulterous 
philosophers of 38,5 he sees a clear allusion to Favorinus, who had indeed 
been accused of adultery!!. And when Octavius denounces Caecilius’ pompa 
facundiae et gratiae (16,6), it is to be understood, supposedly, as a condem- 
nation of the yágis and evykwrtia of Favorinus. 

J. BEAUJEU", closely following BAEHRENS's argumentation, reaches the 
same conclusion. But whereas BAEHRENS claims that a work against 
Favorinus would only make sense if Favorinus were still alive, and that the 
Octavius is to be dated accordingly 4, BEAUJEU is less sure on this point. He 


9 Cf. p. 459: “Diese Verteidigung nun paBte durchaus nicht in den Mund des Onesimos, der 
selbst Sklave und Anfiinger war; Favorin muB sie in dem Dialog selbst geführt haben, um das 
Auftreten des Sklaven als Gegner Epiktets zu rechtfertigen. Favorin hat sich selbst in den 
Dialog eingeführt, und wenn wir Gellius XVIII f vergleichen, bleibt kein Zweifel übrig, daß 
er die Rolle des Arbiter spielte." See also HIRZEL H 1895, p. 123 (“vermuthungsweise lässt 
sich noch hinzufügen, dass auch Favorin selber zugegen war und die Rolle etwa des 
Schiedrichters spielte."). Compare BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 192: "[...] è possibile che Favorino 
stesso entrasse come arbitro [...] ma l'ipotesi non è dimostrabile.” 

1 Cf. Gellius 2,26; BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXI. 

u Philostr. Vit. soph. 1,8 (= BARIGAZZI 1966, Test. 6). 

D 1964, p. XXI-XXI. 

D 1964, p. XXII: "S'il en est bien ainsi, la mise en scène de l'Octavius, où le sceptique est 
vaincu par l'argumentation stoïcienne ct où l'auteur joue le rôle d'arbitre, tout en appartenant 
à l'un des deux partis, pouvait apparaitre, aux yeux d'un certain nombre de lecteurs avertis, 
comme une réplique visant plus directement Favorinus et son cercle." See also VON 
ALBRECHT 1987, p. 160. 

H He suggests (p. 463) the years 160-163. This is after the supposed date of publication of the 
Noctes Atticae; but on the latter see BEAUJEU 1964, p. LIII note 3; HOLFORD-STREVENS 
1988, p. 9-19. BAEHRENS is convinced that Minucius knew the discussion reported in Noct. 
Att. 18,1 and even seesa close literal parallel between Oct. 14,7 and Noct. Att. 18,1,12 (see also 
BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXI). 

K Cf. p. LII; LXXXVIII; LXXXIX: "seuls les connaisseurs étaient en mesure de 
s'apercevoir que l'Octavius, par la mise en scéne et par certains traits des personnages, visait 
plus particulièrement Favorinus et son cercle, et d'identifier comme étant Fronton le Cirtensis 
noster du ch. 9,6. Il faut donc et il suffit que le souvenir de ces deux personnages ait été encore 
frais dans l'esprit des lecteurs, c'est-à-dire que ceux de la génération ancienne aient pu les 
connaitre de leur vivant et que ceux de la génération nouvelle aient entendu parler d'eux par 
leurs ainésetlesaientlus[...]" => 
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objects that itis less Favorinus’ person than his philosophy that is challenged, 
and indeed argues in favour of a date well beyond Favorinus' lifespan e 
Both BEAUJEU and BAEHRENS claim that Favorinus is Minucius' prime 
target. But is their argumentation really convincing"? The argument from 
the evolution of the dialogue as a literary genre only holds if one assumes 
that the genre had a “logical” development, that its characteristics can be 
strictly defined and that they imposed themselves with the force of law 
preventing the genre from changing. In this perspective!’ each change 
should be accounted for as an innovation, i.e. an infringement upon the 
existing laws of the genre. It is therefore remarkable that Rudolf HIRZEL's 
presentation in his study of the dialogue genre is, at least in this respect, less 
rigid than BAEHRENS's and BEAUJEU's. HIRZEL!? mentions prefigurations 
for the role of the umpire already in Plato (Protag. 337E; Symp. 175E). 
Morcover, the presence of an umpire is seen as a "natural" development, 
given the different way in which philosophical culture and instruction were 
organised in the Hellenistic and Roman periods (HIRZEL II 1895, p. 177- 
178). Unlike BAEHRENS, HIRZEL (p. 374) also takes Cicero De nat. deor. 
1,17 to have provided the model for the Octavius. BAEHRENS dismisses this 
parallel (p. 461), without adducing clear arguments. But I do not think it can 
be that easily disposed of, as Cicero's dialogue is known to be one of 
Minucius’ main sources?!, BAEHRENS (p. 457-458)? is equally embarrassed 
with other examples of umpires in dialogue? He fails to explain what is so 
extraordinary about the umpire of the Octavius that it cannot be accounted 


^ Cf. p. LXV and LXXIV: terminus post quem is Tertullian's Apologetictm (197, even 199) 
terminus ante quem is Cyprian's Ad Donatum (248, probably 246). DEAUJEU'S terminus ante 
quem, is challenged by CARVER (1978), but the latter's argumentation fails to convince me. 
At any rate, I think that the priority of Tertullian over Minucius can be considered a proven 
fact: cf. AXELSON 1941; FERRARINO 1986, p. 270 [= 1947, p. 182]; BECKER 1967, p. 74-97; 
VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 157; AHLBORN 1990, p. 132-137. 

U Cf. BARIGAZZI 1966, p. 135 (on the argumentation of BAEHRENS): “Che Favorino 
comparisse come arbitro in qualche suo scritto dialogico & possibile (cfr. fr. 30). ma non 
dimonstrabile, e una semplice ipotesi resta la conclusione che [Octavius sarebbe diretto 
contro Favorino c il suo circulo [...]." 

" Le. the conception of a genre as a well-defined entity within an essentially static literary 
system (all evolutions being merely logical developments towards a pre-existine telos). i 
? HIRZEL II 1895, p. 178 note L. E 

© HIRZEL (II 1895, p. 177) nevertheless thinks that it goes against the essence of true 
dialogue: "Mit dem Wesen des echten Dialogs, der es den Theilnehmern gerade erleichtern 
sollte, selbständig und unbeeinflusst durch äussere Autorität sich eine eigene Uecberzeugung 
zu bilden, wire dergleichen unvereinbar gewesen." lH s 
7 As for the setting in Ostia: cf. HOLFORD-STREVENS 1988, p. 48-49. However, HOLFORD- 
STREVENS thinks that Gellius’ mise en scène provided the inspiration for Minucius: cf. 
HOLFORD-STREVENS 1997, p. 206, note 75; GLOVER - RENDALL - KERR 1931, p- 307. 

7 See also BEAUJEU 1964, p. XX. 

* Cf. Tacitus Dialogus 4, Plutarch Quaest. Conv. 1,2,2 (615E), 9,15,1 (747B), Non posse 
1096F, Amar. 750A. 
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for but by invoking the influence of Favorinus?*. What is more, it was in full 
accordance with Academic practice to assume the role of the umpire in all 
sorts of debates, as appears from Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5,120: "The controversy 
between them used to be decided by Carneades in his capacity of umpire 
chosen as a compliment by the disputants" (“quorum controversiam solebat 
tamquam honorarius arbiter iudicare Carneades", transl. KING 1927). 

Nor are BAEHRENS's other arguments cogent. Fronto was a sufficiently 
well-known adversary of Christianity to be a primary target on his own”. 
Furthermore, the imputations of adultery and ostentatious eloquence do not 
necessarily point to Favorinus, as they figure more often in the debates 
between Academics, Stoics and Epicureans?. What is more, it can be shown 
that Minucius, when mentioning “adulterous philosophers" (38,5), is 
drawing on Tertullian, where the latter censures Speusippus?*. Therefore I 
do not think that there are solid proofs that Minucius’ prime target was 
indeed the philosophy of Favorinus. 

On the other hand, it would be unwise to rule out the possibility that 
Minucius had Favorinus and his pupils in mind. It remains likely that 
Minucius challenged a philosophical tradition that still had some actual 
significance in his intellectual environment and was not yet totally extinct. In 
this perspective, Favorinus remains a good candidate to represent this 
particular philosophical “persuasion”. However, I think that the likelihood 
that Academic philosophy as such was Minucius' prime target is quite 
remote. It is obvious that the Octavius was in the first place a response to 
attacks against the Christians, a fact which has been somewhat obscured by 
the eagerness of (Christian) scholars to interpret the dialogue as an 
exemplary combat between faith and "scepticism". Minucius does explicitly 
mention the name of a notorious opponent of Christianity: Fronto. One may 
presume that he is Minucius’ main target? Caecilius’ persona combines 
characteristics pertaining to an adversary of Christianity (esp. in 8,3-12,7) 
with, as I will show, "sceptical" or rather Academic features (esp. in 5,2-8,2 


^ Influence of the bucolic genre, where an umpire often figures in the context of a singing 
contest, is equally possible. Cf. CARVER 1974, p. 357. 

3 See also Cic. De div. 2,150. 

æ% Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXXV. 

7 Cf. Cicero De nat. deor. 2,1; 2.168; Epict. Diss. 2,20,35 (with 2,20,10; 19); Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. 2.28; Pyrrh. Hyp. 1,146; 152; 159; 3,209; Diog. Laert. 7,131 (= SVF III 728). 

* Apol. 46,10: “audio et quendam Speusippum de Platonis schola in adulterio perisse." Cf. 
AXELSON 1941, p. 97-100; BEAUJEU 1964, p. LXIV and 161. 

? Cf. DE LABRIOLLE 1948, p. 90-94; VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 160-161. One may compare 
BEAUJEU 1964, p. LII. VERMANDER 1971 has suggested that Celsus was Minucius’ most 
dangerous opponent (p. 24): "Car le paganisme du jour, c'est, en vérité, celui de Celse, le 
maitre à penser des intellectuels:paiens de l'époque et le plus dangereux adversaire du 
christianisme de ce temps-là." 
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and 13). Only in his capacity of Academic can the character Caecilius have 
been intended as a reference to Favorinus and his circle. 

In the following pages I shall only examine Caecilius' “sceptical” or rather 
Academic side. Although there seems to be a general agreement among 
scholars to consider the Octavius an attack on “scepticism”, it is not always 
clear what is exactly meant by this description. A closer look at the contents 
of the dialogue may clarify the issue. 


III. A MODERATED DEBATE - CAECILIUS' CONVERSION 


It should be remarked that Minucius has chosen the form - much favoured 
by the Academics as a polemical tool — of the disputatio in utramque 
partem, in which, as I have already mentioned, the author introduces himself 
as the arbiter, thereby promising impartiality?!. Caecilius having concluded 
his speech, Minucius gently warns him against premature exultation, 
"especially as the purpose of the argument is not praise, but truth”. He 
deplores this as a tendency of dispute in general, which threatens to obscure 
truth itself (14,5-6). An audience is easily misled by rhetorical display: it 
cannot distinguish false from true and succumbs to the cleverness of the 
rhetorician. It fails to recognise that the incredible contains an element of 
truth and the probable an element of falsehood. Being thus deceived, the 
audience imputes the incompentence of the judge on the score of uncertainty 
and prefers universal uncertainty to the fallibility of conclusions (14.5: 
"culpam iudicis transferunt ad incerti querellam ut [...] malint universa 
suspendere quam de fallacibus iudicare"). That is why an umpire should 
intervenc. Because truth is often obscure and mere subtlety "sometimes 
usurps the credit of admitted proof", we need someone capable enough to 
select and approve what is correct, and who carefully weighs all arguments 
(14.7). The whole passage is modelled on Socrates’ warnings against 
"misology" in Plato's P/taedo**: as misanthropy is induced by believing in 
somebody quite uncritically and eventually being deceived, misology might 
arise when one uncritically accepts a particular argument as true: if one finds 
out later that the argument is not sound, one might end by believing that 
nothing is stable or dependable in facts or in arguments. Minucius thus 


* Cf. VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 162: "Minucius chose the main literary form of academic 
skepticism in order to combat skepticism." See also QUISPEL 1951, p. 167. 

2 Oct. 4,6: “[...] ut arbiter et utrisque proximus aures darem et disceptantes duos medius 
segregarem." Caecilius confirms the expectations (5.1): "[...] ut libram teneas aequissimi 
iudicis nec in alteram partem propensus incumbas.” 

* Oct. 142: "maxime cum non laudi, sed ueritati disceptatio vestra nitatur." Also 14,3: fd 
pro disserentium viribus et eloquentiae potestate etiam perspicuae veritatis condicio 
mutetur." 
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insidiously turns the Phaedo passage against the Academics and intimates 
that those who fall into the sceptic’s trap are uncritical and naive, 

It is clear that in his supposedly neutral comments Minucius does not 
quite prove himself unbiased?». His remarks already discredit Caecilius’ 
speech. Why else does he warn against the power of eloquence? But there is 
more to it. His evaluative comment on the words of Caecilius contains 
precisely those elements which the Academics and Pyrrhonians use to accuse 
their opponents of. Indeed, according to Minucius, Caecilius endeavours to 
entice his audience into rash assent to his point of view?6. The accusation that 
Caecilius is looking for praise rather than for the truth, as common an 
accusation as it may be, is a frontal assault on the core of Academic 
"zetetics" 77, Should this indeed be the case, then Academic claims would be 
disingenuous and their search for truth perverted. Minucius' words are thus 
a subtle reversal of sceptic discourse. 

Caecilius does notice this and he reproves Minucius for making improper 
use of his position: "You are abandoning [...] the role of a conscientious 
judge" 9. Minucius should not try to weaken Caecilius’ position before 
Octavius has even begun his reply. It is not his, but Octavius' task to come 
up with arguments against Caecilius. To this Minucius answers that his 
intervention was only meant to prevent our final judgment to depend on 
rhetorical qualities, and not on the content of the speeches (15,2). At any 
rate, it seems that, through Minucius’ intervention, “the way has been 
prepared for an easy victory”. 

After Octavius’ speach Minucius and Caecilius are both struck with 
admiration. Minucius is silently delighted to see how Octavius has beaten the 
malevolent with their own weapon: philosophical argument?! — another 


* FERRARINO (1986, p. 237 [= 1947, p. 148]), BEAUJEU (1964, p. 96-97) and BECKER (1967, 
p. 6-10: 71 note 21) refer to Phaedo 88C (ui obdevos Zor eipev xortad Ñ xai xà xoceypuata 
att mota ij) and 90D (£xi robs Xóyovc dp’ Eavtod tijv altiav dawoutto). One may also 
compare Oct. 14,6 (“ne odio [...] sermonum omnium laboremus ita ut in exsecrationem et 
odium hominum plerique simpliciores efferantur") with Phaedo 89D (ut yevoneda, ù 8" óc. 
{UOO/AOYOL, MOTE Ol [uoctv0 ootot yiyvórtevot). 

= Cf. GARTNER 1995, p. 147: "Diese Formulierung ist nun aber doch eine deutliche 
Umforming des platonischen Gedankes. [...] Gemeint sind jetzt die allzu einfältigen 
Menschen, die sich durch die Enttäuschung infolge widerlegter Leichtgläubigkeit in eine 
universale skeptische Haltung drängen lassen. Also hat die Skepsis auch den Geruch der allzu 
groBen Leichtgläubigkeit.” 

35 Cf. VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 166: GARTNER 1995, p. 141. 

* Oct. 14.4 (“sine dilectu adsentiuntur dictis omnibus"); 14,5 (temeritate decepti"); 14,6 
("incaute"). Compare Oct. 5,3-6; 7,1; 13,3-5. 

? Compare Plut. De Sto. rep. 1036AB ; De trang. an. 471D; Adv. Col. 1115C. Cf. supra: ch. 4, 
Iit, C. 

*5 This aspect has been overlooked: e.g. FERRARINO 1986, p. 234-235 [= 1947, p. 145-146]. 
9 15,1 (transl. GLOVER - RENDALL - KERR 1931): “decedis [...] officio iudicis religiosi." 
 RENDALL, in GLOVER - RENDALL - KERR 1931, p. 309. 

1 Oct. 39: “quod malevolos isdem illis, quibus armantur, philosophorum telis retudisset". 
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strategy that seems borrowed from the sceptics. Caecilius does not wait for 
the ruling (40,1: “nec expecto sententiam”). He “spontaneously” avows to 
be totally persuaded by the speech he has just heard. But at the same time he 
paradoxically claims victory: not over Octavius but over error! He has finally 
found truth (40,1-2). In so confessing, he relieves Minucius of the invidious 
task of passing judgment (40,3). 

Having reached the ultimate goal of “zetetics”, Caecilius, according to his 
own confession, has surpassed the search and is now able to abandon 
scepticism altogether. We are here confronted with a shift of paradigm: this 
is no longer the point of view of the true Cytmtizds, according to whom 
absolute truth is never conquered and the very search for truth is the goal of 
philosophy. Truth is the limit of sceptic philosophy, but at the hearth of 
Christian belieft? There has been a fundamental shift in the meaning and use 
of the concept of truth: truth for Octavius is no longer in the first place the 
truth of perceptions, of particular statements, convictions and beliefs, — the 
concept discussed by the Ciceronian Stoics and Academics ?- but truth in an 
absolute sense, veritas as a kind of timeless and "supra-contextual" entity — 
it is the light of God, which has been revealed and has come into the world, 
In a sense Caecilius’ (i.e. before his miraculous conversion) and Octavius’ 


4 See also Octavius’ peroratio (38,6): “gloriamur nos consecutos quod illi summa intentione 
quacsiverunt nec invenire. potuerunt," Cf. VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 253: “[...] Ottavio 
contrappone al dubbio di Cecilio la rivelazione della verità cristiana, fondamento della vera 
religione." 

** Plutarch has the statement that tò dò.njdés can only be one, but “truth” there is not taken 
in an absolute sense: EL O° Gu Gr tod dÀndoùs Ev òè tò ah és (1000D). See for this 
use of tò ct éc, Arist. Anal, pr. 47a8-9: det yàg ztàv tò CODES ALTO EAT ópoJoyotuevov 
rivu teven. See also Cic. Acad. II 115: "Nostra! inquies ‘sola vera sunt’. Certe sola. si vera; 
plura enim vera discrepantia esse non possunt"; 115; "potius de dissensionibus tantis 
summorum virorum disseramus «de» obscuritate naturae, deque errore tot philosophorum 
qui de bonis contrariisque rebus tanto opere discrepant ut, cum plus uno verum esse non possit, 
iacere necesse sit tot tam nobiles disciplinas [...]" (although Cicero is using "verum" in the 
singular form, he is referring to a multitude of obscure matters; the same applies to De orat. 
2,30: "cum plus uno verum esse non possit"). Nevertheless, Plutarch's attitude is already 
different from that of Cicero's Academics, but this may be a matter of emphasis. Cf. supra 
p. 160; 186-190; 203-212; INGENKAMP 1985. As follows from his Platonist metaphysics, 
intelligible truth is in principle attainable for the human soul - but not fully, due to 
incarnation. It is a gift from God. But by presenting us with riddles God stimulates our search 
for the truth. Truth concerning the gods is a matter of truthfulness; it is not objective truth in 
a correspondence modcl, but rather a subjective attitude. 

* This way of putting the difference is more correct than GARTNER's, who merely states that 
the Academic's criticism is directed against singular acts of cognition (1995, p. 142, with note 
8), and continues to deny the universal scope of éxoyrj. Even more unfortunate is his 
conviction that universal ¿xox would not have been satisfactory to the Academics, and that 
they instead opted for a probabilist position. 

55 See e.g. Oct. 1.4: "cum discussa caligine de tenebrarum profundo in lucem sapientiae et 
veritatis emergerem." There is an interesting comparison in Lactantius’ condemnation of 
Academic philosophy: “una veritas" (Div. inst. 3,15). 
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discourses are incompatible and even incommensurable. To these different 
conceptions of truth correspond different views of philosophy, notably 
regarding its scope, aim and character. Caecilius’ conversion had to be 
sudden, as it implies a complete reversal of perspective. His conversion and 
the surrender of Academic philosophy had been prepared on the literary 
level of the dialogue, but not on the level of philosophical argument. 
Caecilius opts for another model of philosophy and truth, giving up his 
position, although his opponent's arguments, strictly speaking, fail to prove 
that it is actually inconsistent. 


IV. TRACES OF ACADEMIC "SCEPTICISM" 


` 


Having discussed the dialogical frame, let us now briefly study both 
speeches: does Caecilius’ speech contain “sceptical” or “Academic” 
elements and, if so, is it essentially of a sceptical nature? Can his position be 
considered coherent? And docs Octavius’ discourse exhibit traces of an anti- 
sceptical polemic? 

From the start Caecilius makes clear his philosophical allegiance: if 
Minucius will prove himself to be an impartial judge, 


it will be easy to make it clear, that in human affairs everything is doubtful, 
uncertain, and in suspense, everything a matter of probability rather than truth 
(omnia in rebus humanis dubia, incerta, suspensa magisque omnia verisimilia 
quam vera). (5,2) 


Nevertheless, many people get tired of investigating truth deeply (“taedio 
investigandae penitus veritatis") and yield hastily to some opinion ("cuilibet 
opinioni temere succumbere"). Instead they should have kept searching 
unremittingly (“in explorando pertinaci diligentia perseverare", 5,3). 
Indeed, for an ancient "sceptic" this is the only valuable activity from the 
philosophical point of view. Caecilius is indignant about those people who 
claim pretentiously to possess knowledge in matters for which centuries of 
philosophical investigation have not found a solution, especially as those 
matters appear to be of the utmost importance and majesty*®. Caecilius 
appeals to the famous d:agevia: the “sceptics”, in their plea for suspension 
of judgment, are indeed wont to invoke the factual dissension and 


*$ Oct. 5,4: “Itaque indignandum omnibus, indolescendum est audere quosdam, et hoc 
studiorum rudes, litterarum profanos, expertes artium etiam sordidarum, certum aliquid de 
summa rerum ac maiestate decernere, de qua tot omnibus saeculis sectarum plurimarum 
usque adhuc ipsa philosophia deliberat." One may also compare Plutarch's emphasis on 
oxovdn: cf. De Sto. rep. 1033B (ô yuo Adyos tot quUiooóqov vópros abdaigetos xai ac 
Got, el ye Ai ju] rard xai eborjou.oyiav Evera 6óEnc GAN’ Eeyov äStov oxovóis tijs 
peylotns, oreg SO, Hyotvtat qU.ocogiav); Quaest. Plat. 1 1000D; cf. supra: p. 211 
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interminable conflicts among philosophical schools (see also 13,5: “tot ac 
tantis viris deliberantibus")?. i 
Several times Caecilius warns against rashness in assent’. In good sceptic 
and Academic tradition he opposes the weakness of the human cognitive 
faculty to divine wisdom?. Self-knowledge is something one should care 
about. But the wise man is always aware that it is never to be considered an 
accomplishment; on the contrary, it is an ideal one should continue to strive 
for. In this context Caecilius refers to “that famous ancient oracle"59, by 
which of course he is alluding to the yvàt oeavtóv precept of the Delphic 
shrine?! BEAUJEU in his commentary (1964, p. 77) mentions Thales, whose 
name is indeed associated with this maxim". But in the "zetetic" context 
this Delphic precept, bound up with that other famous expression m"— 
dyav”, provides above all the principle of Socrates’ search for knowledge 
This appears clearly from such a text as Plutarch Adv. Col. 1118C, where tò 
yvóOt oavtdv is extolled as the most divine precept, having inspired 
Socrates’ &mogia and Crtyats. The Academics indeed considered the duty 
to pursue self-knowledge as a pre-eminently "zetetic" principle, which they 
could trace back to Socrates and Plato*. : 
At the end of his speech Caecilius explicitly returns to Socrates, who is 
presented as the model of the wise man and the true philosopher, When 
asked about "things in heaven", his unvarying reply is: “that which is above 
us, does not concern us" (“quod supra nos, nihil ad nos"57,13,1). This answer 
is held to prove his superior wisdom. The oracle was right indeed: Socrates 


Y Cf. Plut. Quaest. Plat. 1000C; Adv. Col. 123E; Cic. Tusc. Disp. 244; De nat. deor. 114: 1.14; 
SC 11117-122 et passim; Sext. Emp. Pyrrhi. Hyp. 1,165 et passim. Cf. supra: p. 160 and ch. 4. 
S Oct. 7.1 ("temere"); 13,5 ("temere", "audaciter"). Cf. also 5,6. 

Oct. 5,5: “nec inmerito, cum tantum absit ab exploratione divina humana mediocritas, ut 
eg quae RO nos caelo suspensa sublata sunt neque quae infra terram profunda demersa 
sunt aut scire sit datum aut scrutari permissum aut stuprare religios k pe 
S : ma d ssum aut s i iosum, [...]." Cf. 5.2: * i 
in rebus humanis dubia, incerta [...]." n j oe 
Si} e m e i etic “etic. 1 1 
' Oct. 5,5: "[...] beati satis satisque prudentes iure videamur, si secundum illud vetus 
Sapientis oraculum nosmet ipsos familiarius noverimus." l 
1 Cf. Plato Charm. 164E-165A; Plut. De c inim. 8 Y 

i ; 5A; . De cap. ex inim. SYA; Sept. sap. conv. 164B; De E 
392A ; WIC: De Pyth. or. 408E; De garr. 511B. inis PARES 
9? Cf. Pausanias 10,24,1. 

23 Cf. Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. 116D. Cf. supra: p. 185. 
5$ Cf. supra: p. 96: 185 note 273. 
D à : S : Tm ; 

€ f. Plato Phac drus 229E (Socrates speaking): où dtvatee mw zati TO Aelquóv voc 
pana ficcitóv: yedoiov Dt por paivetca rotto Ett dyyvootvra tà ().6rouwt oxone. ge 
" Oci. 13.1: quamquam si philosophandi libido est, Socraten, sapientiae principem quisque 
vestrum tantus est, si potuerit, imitetur.” Mas 
7 Tertulli sc e i 

Tertullian ascribes this statement to Epicurus (Ad nat. 2,4,15: “quae super nos, nihil ad 
et See also Cic. Acad. I 15: “fied caelestia autem vel procul esse a nostra cognitione 
censeret [Socrates] vel, si maxime cognita essent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum". Cf 
AXELSON 194], p. 101-103; BEAUJEU 1964, p. 93-94. e 
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was the wisest of all men. The reason is that he had learned that he knew 
nothing5®: “so surely is the confession of ignorance the highest wisdom” (“ita 
confessae inperitiae summa prudentia est.” 13,2). Caecilius unmistakably 
refers to the “sceptical” portrait of Socrates. He is of course alluding to the 
well-known story of the young Chaerephon who went to Delphi and, having 


asked the oracle if anyone was wiser than Socrates, got the reply that no one 
was. This Delphic response played an important role in the polemic between 
Academics and mainly Epicureans. It was labeled a “vulgar and sophistical 
tale” by the Epicurean Colotes, who went to great lenghts to discredit the 
Academy by slandering those who were claimed to be its predecessors??. As 
a matter of fact, we have seen that Plato's story of Socrates’ \eyyos of the 
oracle was a central text in the New Academic portrait of Socrates as a 
sceptic&. A complex of precepts and anecdotes connected with both 
Socrates and the Delphic shrine can be revealed that provide a pedigree for 
Academic philosophy (cf. supra: esp. ch. 4, III, B). 

Thus the very reference to the Delphic response might suffice to infer that 
Caecilius has in mind the “(New) Academic" Socrates. However, this is 
made even more explicit in the subsequent lines: 


From this source flowed the cautious doubt (tuta dubitatio) of Arcesilas, and 
later of Carneades and most of the Academic school, on all the deepest 
questions: this is the kind of philosophy in which the unlearned may indulge 
with caution, the learned with distinction (quo genere philosophari et caute 
indocti possunt et docti gloriose). 

(13,3, transl. RENDALL - KERR, slightly modified) 


Obviously Caccilius’ words echo an Academic tradition which establishes 
its identity by claiming Socrates as onc of its chicf predecessors. In any event, 
the quoted phrase does sound as a pledge of allegiance to the philosophy of 
Arcesilaus and Carneades?! and is certainly meant to be understood this 


way. 


zm Oct. 132: “Merito ergo de oraculo testimonium meruit prudentiae singularis. Quod 
oraculum idem ipse persensit, idcirco universis esse praepositum, non quod omnia 
comperisset, sed quod nihil se scire didicisset [ah 

* Cf. Plut. Adv. Col. 1116EF. 

€ See also VANDER WAERDT 1989, p. 254 and p. 255 ("By ridiculing Socrates' reference of 
his zetesis to a divine command, Colotes seeks to discredit the skeptical interpretation of 
Socrates from its very starting-point."). See also Cic. Acad. I 16 (“ita disputat ut nihil affirmet 
ipse refellat alios, nihil se scire dicat nisi id ipsum, eoque praestare ceteris, quod illi quae 
nesciant scire se putent, ipse se nihil scire id unum sciat, ob eamque rem se arbitrari ab 
Apolline omnium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod haec esset una hominis sapientia, non 
arbitrari sese scire quod nesciat."). 

et It must be noted that Caecilius only speaks of “most Academics". Most likely he will have 
considered Antiochus as the major exception. 
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The poet Simonides® is quoted as another proto-sceptic. His “hesitation” 
deserves our admiration and should be deemed an example worthy of 
imitation. When asked about the nature of the gods by Hiero the tyrant, 
Simonides kept postponing his answer, until he finally told Hiero, who was 
becoming impatient, that the truth became more obscure the longer the 
search for it lasted (“respondit ille: quod sibi, quanto inquisitio tardior 
pergeret, tanto veritas fieret obscurior”, 13,5). Minucius can easily be shown 
to draw upon the De natura deorum for the Simonides anecdote as well as 
for the Socratic inspiration of Academic philosophy9. 

Caecilius concludes his speech by expressing his conviction that things 
doubtful should be left in doubt, and that one should avoid above all to give 
one’s rash assent to either side of an undecided issue. This line of conduct 
should allow one to keep clear of both superstition and the destruction of 
religion“. The implication is that only Academic caution can protect religion 
from two opposite, but equally irreverential attitudes: atheism and 
superstition®. This corresponds to Cicero’s repudiation of superstition (De 
nat. deor. 2,71-72). What is more, the difficulty of steering a proper course 
between acceptance of superstition and neglect of religion is a common idea 
in Cicero's De divinatione, notably in 2,148-149, but also in 1.7. a passage that 
both A.S. PEASE (1963, p. 65 = 1920, p. 223) and J. BEAUJEU (1964, p. 95) 
think to have been in Minucius' mind: 


For a hasty acceptance of an erroneous opinion is discreditable (temeritas in 
adsentiendo errorque turpis est) in any case, and especially so in an inquiry as 
to how much weight should be given to auspices, to sacred rites, and to 
religious observances. For we run the risk of committing a crime against the 


** Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. 94. 

H Cf. resp. De nat. deor. 1,60 and 1,11 (“ut haec in philosophia ratio contra omnia disserendi 
nullamque rem aperte iudicandi profecta a Socrate repetita ab Arcesila confirmata a 
Carneade usque ad nostram viguit aetatem"). Cf. LÉONARD 1883, p. 75; BECKER 1967, p. 60 
note 85. Minucius’ account is based on Cicero (Acad. I 14-16; De nat. deor. 1, 1). and partly 
on Tertullian as well (Ad nat. 2,4,15 and 22,11), albeit to a far lesser extent than BEAUJEU 
(1964, p. 93) thinks. According to Tertullian Socrates denied the existence of gods with near 
certainty (Ad nat. 2,2,12: "Socrates ipse deos istos quasi certus negabat"). 

H Oct. 13,5: "Mea quoque opinione quae sunt dubia, ut sunt relinquenda sunt, nec tot ac 
tantis viris deliberantibus temere et audaciter in alteram partem ferenda sententia est, ne aut 
anilis inducatur superstitio aut omnis religio destruatur." 

65 See also Oct. 8,1-2. Atheism is rejected by the true philosopher (82): "numquam tamen in 
hac impietatis disciplina simulatae philosophiae nomine atque auctoritate pollebunt." 
Although no agreement exists on the nature of the gods, there is no dtacpovic at all as to their 
existence (8,1: "firma consensio"). On superstition see also Oct. 5,6 ("vanis et formidulosis 
opinionibus"). Octavius can easily agree that atheism and superstition are equally 


reprehensible: cf. 35,4 (“cum parentem omnium et omnium dominum non minoris sceleris sit 
ignorare quam laedere"). 
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gods if we disregard them, or of becoming involved in old women’s superstition 
if we approve them (est enim periculum ne aut neglectis iis impia fraude aut 
susceptis anili superstitione obligemur). (De div. 1,7, transl. FALCONER 1923) 


It may be worth noting that Plutarch linked this common theme with his 
Platonic-Peripatetic® theory of ethical virtue as the mean between opposite 
vices”. As a matter of fact, Plutarch was of the opinion that superstition is a 
worse vice than atheism, for it involves fear of divine malevolence. 

It appears that Caecilius refuses to see his allegiance to Academic 
philosophy in opposition to existing religion. On the contrary, taking up one 
of the main ideas of Cicero's De natura deorum, he is convinced that it 
actually protects traditional belief. Rather than make positive assertions 
about the gods (“de numinibus ferre sententiam"), as the Christians do, one 
should follow the example of the ancestors and worship the gods of tradition 
("maiorum excipere disciplinam, religiones traditas colere [...] prioribus 
credere", 6,1). The prospering of the Romans proves that they were right in 
their veneration of the Gods. The temples, altars, shrines, statues, rites, 
ceremonies, offerings, and worship of various gods have brought them 
success (6.1-7,6). The Romans even adopted and worshipped the gods of 
conquered nations. Divination and mantic practices form an integral part of 
the cults and have proven their usefulness as well. According to Caecilius, 
the impossibility of assured knowledge concerning the nature and the origin 
of the gods presents no impediment to their cult (8,1). When he criticises 
providence, he does not intend to eradicate any notion of divine solicitude 
for man, but merely attacks particular conceptions of providence. He indeed 
endeavours to expose the blatant contradictions arising from a deterministic 
conception of providence (5,12-13) and accordingly opposes the human 
suffering with the Christian conception of God who in his person unites 
supreme goodness with omnipotence (12,2). It is certainly no coincidence 
that Caecilius! words in this context more than once recall the dialectical 
position taken up by the Academics against the Stoics. Minucius draws 
heavily upon the third book of the De natura deorum, where Stoic notions 
are indeed under attack. In the De natura deorum Cotta did not attack the 
notion of divine providence as such, but rather challenged its philosophical 
elaboration as established by the Stoics. It thus appears that Caecilius 


& Cf. OPSOMER 1994a. 

€ Cf. Cam. 6,6; De sup. 171F (ëwo qevyovrec thy óevotócuptovíav éurGttovow els ddedtyta 
tougeïav cá dvtirvaov, tregandijouvtes èv pêop xeuiévilv tv evotéfeuity); De Is. et Os. 
355CD; 378A; 379E (dxoatov derordaujoviav … dü£ovz zai Dnoimdets Loyiopots … ta 
£izóra); Non posse 1101 C; BABUT 1969a, p. 524: OSORIO VIDAURRE 1994, p. 558 (“Esta es 
la clave del pensamiento religioso de Plutarco"). 

55 This must have been a conviction which was deeply rooted in the Roman mind: cf. BRUNT 
1989, p. 184; it is also evidenced in Plutarch's writings: cf. RODRÍGUEZ ALONSO 1994. 

© Cf. De div. 1,7, and supra: p. 178. 
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displays the main characteristics of an Academic philosopher and that his 
portrait in this respect is primarily based on Cotta in De natura deorum. 
Octavius in his speech characterises Caecilius' stance as inconsistent or at 
any rate wavering and erratic”: at one point his position seemed to be that 
of a believer in the gods, whereas at another moment he kept the question 
open (16,2: “nam interim deos credere, interim se deliberare?! variavit"). 
Caecilius’ doubt and hesitation is imputed — in a complete reversal of 
perspective — to his not yet having found the way to truth, i.e. to his ignorance 
(16,1-4). Truth, being one and stable (“una veritate confirmata probataque”, 
16,4), is the starting point for Octavius, not doubt. Octavius explicitly 
declares not to reject Caecilius’ principle that man ought to know himself 
and to ask himself what, whence and why he is (17,1). But these questions 
can only be solved by looking at the design of the universe as a whole. And, 
at this level, what is more plain and patent than the existence of "some deity 
surpassing in wisdom, by whom all nature is inspired, moved, nourished and 
governed" (17,4)? What follows is a cosmological vision drawing heavily 
upon Stoic theories and vocabulary”, in which Providence is beyond all 
doubt (cf. 18,5: ^quoniam de providentia nulla dubitatio est"). Octavius even 
invokes the authority of pagan philosophers in order to prove the almost 
universal agreement on the existence of God. His enumeration (19,4-15) 
includes Thales, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, Anaxagoras, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Antisthenes, Speusippus, Aristotle, Theophrast, 
Heraclides of Pontus, Zeno, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Diogenes of Babylon, 
Xenophon, the Stoic Aristo, and Plato. Even Democritus, Strato and 
Epicurus are said to adhere fundamentally to the quasi-universal 
monotheistic conception of the divine. Octavius' catalogue of philosophers 
is based on the account of the Epicurean Velleius in Cicero De natura 
deorum 1,10-15 and 25-41. But whereas Epicurus’ adherent had 
endeavoured to show the contradictions between these philosophers 
regarding the nature of the divine, Octavius points to their factual agreement 
on the existence of one God.” The very doubts expressed by some regarding 
the nature of God, and their refusal to make any positive assertions in this 


w 16,1: “Nec dissimulabo principio ita Natalis mei errantem, vagam, lubricam nutasse 
sententiam, ut sit nobis ambigendum, utrum astu ac iudicio turbata sit an vacillaverit per 
errorem." This echoes the Stoic reproach at Cic. De nat. deor. 2,2 (Balbus): "est enim et 
philosophi et pontificis et Cottae de dis inmortalibus habere non errantem et vagam ut 
Academici sed ut nostri [sc. Stoici] stabilem certamque sententiam." 

7?! Octavius is making an allusion to Caecilius’ speech, esp. 8,1 and 13,5. Cf. VALGIGLIO 1973, 
p. 248. See also Octavius’ peroration (38,5): "Arcesilas quoque el Carneades et Pyrrho et 
omnis Academicorum multitudo deliberet". 

T Cf. VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 165. 

7 Cf. AXELSON 1941, p. 91; BEAUJEU 1964, p. 108-109; BECKER 1967, p. 10-19. Cotta, 
however, disputes the validity of such an argument (Cic. De nat. deor. 1,62). 
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matter," may actually be regarded as confirmation of their awe and 
reverence: they are said to have realised that “the majesty of God is the 
despair of understanding" ("maiestatem dei intelligendi desperatione 
senserunt", 19,13). 

When Octavius comes to speak about the philosophers' views on the 
transmigration of souls, he calls their theory more a pantomime joke than 
serious philosophy (34,7: “non philosophi sane studio, sed mimi convicio 
digna ista sententia est”75), but then continues in a more “conciliatory” tone: 
for his purpose it matters more that even the theory of transmigration shows 
that there is a possibility for consensus (34,8: “sed ad propositum satis est 
etiam in hoc sapientes vestros in aliquem modum consonare"), for the pagan 
philosophers actually affirm the eternity of the soul and the power of God to 
ensure the “rebirth” of man. According to B. AXELSON” and J. BEAUJEU?7? 
it was Minucius' main concern to convince educated circles of the value of 
the new religion even measured by their own standards (those of Greek 
philosophy), or, to use a less respectful description, to make it salonfühig as 
it were. Therefore he seeks to stress the points of agreement between their 
philosophical doctrines and Christian beliefs?*. It seems to escape AXELSON 
and BEAUJEU that Minucius is at the same time inverting a sceptical 
strategy: whereas the sceptics used to invoke &tagwvia in their plea for 
suspension of judgment (cf. supra: ch. 4, IHI, C), Minucius does the opposite 
by pointing out the deeper agreement in a situation of apparent dissension. 
At any rate, if BEAUJEU and AXELSON are right in their claim that the 
Octavius has been written for a public of leisured intellectuals”, then this 


^ 19,3: "Nam Socraticus Xenophon formam dei veri negat videri posse et ideo quaeri non 
oportere, Ariston Stoicus comprehendi omnino non posse." See also the quote (19,14) from 
Plato's Timacus 28C: "Platoni itaque in Timaeo deus est ipso suo nomine mundi parens, 
artifex animae, caelestium terrenorumque fabricator, quem et invenire difficile prae nimia et 
incredibili potestate et, cum inveneris, in publicum dicere inpossibile praefatur." Cf. Tert. 
Apol. 46,9 ("licet Plato affirmet factitatorem universitatis neque inveniri facilem et inventum 
enarrari in omnes difficilem"): BEAUJEU 1964, p. 113-114. 

75 Cf. Tert. Apol. 48,1. with BEAUJEU 1964, p. LXI-LXTI. 

% 1941, p. 90: "Der eigentlichste Zweck seiner klassizistischen, für ein hochkultiviertes 
Publikum bestimmten Schutz- und Werbeschrift war [...] m.E. von Hause aus der Nachweis, 
die von den heidnischen Intelligenzaristokraten verachtete Religion der vorwiegend armen 
und ungelehrten Christen sei in Wirklichkeit eine Art Philosophie, und zwar die wahre 
‘Philosophie’ [...]": p. 95: "Von sich aus wäre Min. wohl kaum so leicht auf die Seelenwan- 
derungslehre zu sprechen gekommen - von Caecilius war diese weder empfohlen noch 
überhaupt erwühnt worden: warum dann eigentlich die Kritik? Das scheint sich auch der 
Autor selbst gefragt zu haben, insofern er kurz abbricht, um die wenigstens teilweise Überein- 
stimmung zwischen christlicher und philosophische Anschauung zu betonen." 

7 1964, p. XVII-XVIII; p. 108-109; 151. 

® Cf. Oct. 34,5: "animadvertis philosophos eadem disputare quam dicimus, non quod nos 
simus eorum vestigia subsecuti, sed quod illi de divinis praedicationibus prophetarum 
umbram interpolatae veritatis imitati sint.”; cf. BECKER 1967, p. 52; 67. 

? See also VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 159. 
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could be a further argument for the thesis that Academic scepticism, the 
philosophy challenged in this dialogue, was not yet outmoded at the time of 
its composition. Actually the Academic attitude towards traditional religion 
was quite sophisticated and one could hardly have expected it to be shared 
by the masses*?. This also explains to a certain extent the educated pagan’s 
indignation at the Christian attitude, which in his eyes must have amounted 
to the arrogance of uncultured, viz. philosophically uneducated, meng). 
On the other hand, Octavius severely rebukes various instances of pagan 
. superstition. From his point of view the pagans fear the gods because of their 
ignorance. Octavius makes a curious but crucial move, which can indeed be 
related to the aforesaid "shift of paradigm": the Academics thought that the 
very fact of being aware of their ignorance in divine matters actually 
protected them from superstition, while Octavius now claims that ignorance 
is its cause ("sic nata Romana superstitio", 24,10). knowledge of the one 
truth coming only through revelation — as he will further explain. Knowledge 
and faith (belief) are inextricably linked for the Christian, and therefore any 
striving for belief without knowledge is bound to lead to superstition (24,10). 
The next item in his criticism of superstition is the heathen belief in the so- 
called daemones, “impure spirits" (26,8; 27,1), which even their philosophers 
discussed**, Octavius refers to Socrates, who at the instigation and will of his 
daemon declined or pursued certain courses of action**, He further mentions 
the role the daemons supposedly played in oracular practices. To Socrates 
and his Ouitdveov he returns in his peroration: 


For the rest then, let Socrates look to himself! Socrates, the "buffoon of 
Athens" (scurra Atticus), who confessed that he knew nothing. though he 
boasted of the promptings of a deceiving demon (nihil se scire confessus, testi- 
monio licet fallacissimi daemonis gloriosus); Arcesilas too, and Carneades, and 
Pyrrho, and the whole host of Academics, let them argue on! and Simonides 
procrastinate forever! We think scorn of the high-brow philosophers, 
corrupters of youth, adulterers, tyrants, for ever declaiming against their own 
pet vices (philosophorum supercilia contemnimus, quos corruptores et 
adulteros novimus et tyrannos et semper adversus sua vitia facundos). 

(38,5, transl. RENDALL - KERR) 


80 Cf. BRUNT 1989, p. 194-196. 

3! See also DE LABRIOLLE 1948, p. 117; 153. 

* Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. 132: "Depuis Xénocrate, tous les Platoniciens interprétaient comme 
un être surnaturel, nettement individualisé, le fameux ó«qgtóviov de Socrate." This is 
incorrect, as Plutarch's discussion in the first Quaest. Plat. 999D shows that alternative 
interpretations must have existed: cf. supra, p. 140. See also Apuleius De deo Socr. 130: "nam 
quodam significatu et animus humanus etiam nunc in corpore situs daemon nuncupatur [...]. 
unde nonnulli arbitrantur, ut iam prius dictum est, etóaitovas dici beatos, quorum daemon 
bonus, id est animus virtute perfectus est"; cf. CHERNISS 1976a, p. 21 note d. 
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In his final denunciation of scepticism, Octavius brings together the familiar 
sneers: Socrates boasting ("gloriosus") of his daemon in order to justify the 
ignorance he claims, the whole host of sceptics endlessly arguing, Simonides 
endlessly procrastinating (ie. avoiding rash assent; “Simonides in 
perpetuum conperendinet"), the haughtiness ("supercilia") of the philos- 
ophers, who should be exposed as corrupters of youth, adulterers and 
tyrants,55 but are very eloquent in denying their vices. It is obvious that these 
words amount to the classical reproaches of cGAatoveia (“gloriosus”, 
“supercilia”) and sophistry (“adversus sua vitia facundos"56). But the 
ciowveia-motive is present as well in the scornful characterisation of 
Socrates as "the Attic buffoon” (“scurra Atticus"), who confessed that he 
knew nothing, while boasting of the promptings of his daemon. Socrates’ 
insincerity is clearly implied in this description. Octavius borrows the last 
term of abuse"? from the first book of Cicero's De natura deorum, where 
Cotta relates how the Epicureans made it a practice to insult other philos- 
ophers. Zeno of Sidon aimed the shaft of his abuse not only at his contempo- 


€ Oct. 26,8-9: "Spiritus sunt insinceri, vagi, a caelesti vigore terennis labibus et cupiditatibus 
degravati. [...] eos spiritus daemonas esse poetae sciunt, philosophi disserunt, Socrates novit, 
qui ad nutum et arbitrium adsidentis sibi daemonis vel declinabat negotia vel petebat." The 
role assigned to the famous daytoviov in this text clearly surpasses the purely dissuasive 
function it has according to the account in Plato's Apology (31D), pace BEAUJEU 1964, p. 133. 
In this respect Minucius’ account is in accordance with Plutarch's treatment of the dayroviov 
(e.g. De genio Socr. 581AB; Quaest. Plat. 1 999E; 1000C). One may also compare Epict. Diss. 
321.19. 

One may compare Minucius! text with Tertullian Apol. 22,1: "atque adeo dicimus esse 
substantias quasdam spiritales. nec novum nomen est: sciunt *daemonas' philosophi, Socrate 
ipso ad daemonis arbitrium expectante." See also Apol. 46,5-6: "nomen hoc philosophorum 
daemonia non fugiunt. quidni? cum secundum deos philosophi daemonas deputent. Socratis 
vox est ‘si daemonium permittat'. Idem et qui aliquid de veritate sapiebat deos negans, 
Aesculapio tamen gallinaceum prosecari iam in fine mandabat, credo, ob honorem patris 
eius, quia Socratem Apollo sapientissimum omnium cecinit. o Apollinem inconsideratum! 
sapientiae testimonium reddidit ei viro, qui negabat deos esse." Minucius appears to have 
made use of Tertullian's Apologeticum (see also AXELSON 1941, p. 92-94), but the latter does 
not appear to make allusions to the Academic context. 

8 Oct. 27,1: "oracula efficiunt falsis pluribus involuta". See also Tert. Apol. 22,7 (“ut 
hominem a recogitatu verae divinitatis avertant praestigiis falsae divinationis"); 22.10 ("in 
oraculis autem quo ingenio ambiguitates temperent in eventum, sciunt Croesi, sciunt 
Pyrrhi"); 12 ("dum oracula profitetur"). Cf. Cic. De div. 2,116; BEAUJEU 1964, p. 134. 

& Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. LXIV and 161. Minucius is drawing on Tertullian Apol. 46,10 and 
46,13: "ceterum si de pudicitia provocemur, lego partem sententiae Atticae in Socratem: 
corruptor adulescentium pronuntiatur. [...] audio et quendam Speusippum de Platonis schola 
in adulterio perisse. [...] ecce Pythagoras apud Thurios, Zenon apud Prienenses tyrannidem 
affectant." 

% The parallel (Seneca Exhort. frg. 18 Haase, ap. Lact. Div. inst. 3,15,11) cited by BAEHRENS 
(1964, p. 161) is less convincing, just like the parallel quoted for "supercilia" (Sen. Ep. 94,9). 
CARVER's (1978, p. 28) remarks on these words are irrelevant. 

9? Cf. KLEVE 1983, p. 229. 
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raries, but even scoffed at Socrates himself, the father of all philosophy, 
calling him an Attic equivalent of the Roman buffoons*3, i 

Central to Octavius’ invective is the imputation that the Academics’ 
deeds do not match their words, which is related to the accusation of moral 
perversion he is trying to charge them with. Their philosophical discourses 
only serve the purpose of disguising and justifying their immoral conduct. 
Octavius contrasts the philosophers’ insincere outward display of pretended 
wisdom with the Christians’ attitude, who, according to him, while 
possessing inner wisdom, prefer not to boast about it: 


As for us, the wisdom we display lies not in outward dress, but in the mind (nos 
non habitu sapientiam sed mente praeferimus); we do not preach great things, 
but we live them (non eloquimur magna sed vivimus); our boast is that we have 
won what they with the utmost strain have sought, yet could not find 
(gloriamur nos consecutos quod illi summa intentione quaesiverunt nec invenire 
potuerunt). 

(38,6, transl. RENDALL - KERR) 


Octavius’ peroration is a direct response? to Caecilius! words at 13,1-5 (cf. 
supra, p. 251), as appears from the literal repetition of phrases and key 
words. Caecilius had asserted that Socrates was the source from which 
flowed Arcesilaus’, Carneades', and the whole Academics’ philosophy of 
doubt (“hoc fonte defluxit Arcesilae et multo post Carneadis et Academ- 
icorum plurimorum in summis quaestionibus dubitatio", 13,3). This he had 
said to be the kind of philosophy in which the unlearned may indulge with 
caution (caute), the learned with distinction (gloriose). It becomes obvious 
why Minucius has made Caecilius use the word gloriose in the first place: 
Octavius can now turn the gloriose against Caecilius and use it to designate 
dkatoveia, the alleged boastfulness and haughtiness of the Academics. This 
is certainly no coincidence: it becomes clear that Minucius has designed 
Caecilius' speech in such a way as to make it liable to criticism and thus easy 
to “refute” for Octavius”. 

Octavius’ claim that the Christians have obtained what the Academy has 
always sought without being able to find it, i.e. the truth, once more confirms 
the Christian's incapability to understand what "zetetic" philosophy really is 
about — it is the zetetic's conviction that the search for truth itself is the goal 
of philosophy?!. The fact that they argue from incompatible conceptions of 


H Nat. deor. 1,93: "Socraten ipsum parentem philosophiae Latino verbo utens scurram 
Atticum fuisse dicebat." 

8) Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. XIII. 

9 CEVALGIGLIO 1973, p. 249-250; 255. 

9! This also applies to Plutarch (supra: ch. 4, I, A), according to whom the unattainability of 
the truth is related, however, to the incarnation of the soul (supra: ch. 4, IV). 
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truth, has led almost inevitably to this fundamental and fatal misunder- 
standing. Ending the quest for knowledge is not even a conceivable option 
or goal from the Academic point of view?) — 

According to J. BEAUJEU Octavius added Pyrrho to the list of sceptics at 
38,5 — he is lacking completely from De natura deorum?? and above all from 
the list Caecilius had dressed at 13,1-3 — to make it clear that he challenges 
“scepticism” in general and not only Academic scepticism™. It is clear, 
however, that the focus of the text remains on Academism. The mention of 
Pyrrho is to be seen rather in the context of the fact that most sources tend 
to attribute Arcesilaus’ scepticism mainly to the influence of Pyrrho”. 
According to Hippolytus' doxography Pyrrho was even the founder of the 
sceptical Academy**, What in my opinion underlies BEAUJEU'S assertion, 
however, is the a priori conviction that "scepticism" in general was the 
“natural opponent” of Christianity. 


V. (ACADEMIC) “SCEPTICISM” AND BELIEF 


Minucius' Caecilius is to a large degree modelled on the Ciceronian Cotta. 
Of course, the Academism inherited from Cotta cannot account for the 
whole of Caccilius’ personality; what has been added is his outspokenly anti- 
Christian attitude (esp. in 8,3-12,7), the portrayal of which appears to be 
based chiefly on Tertullian's presentation of anti-Christian polemic and on 
Fronto's oration against the Christians?, and possibly also on Celsus' 
"Almir: Aóyos®. The question which concerns us now, however, is to know 
whether Caecilius' opinions, as far as they belong to his Academic pedigree, 
may be evaluated as consistent. 

In Cotta's own opinion, his Academic convictions are not really in contra- 
diction with his function as pontifex maximus and his traditional beliefs. As 
an Academic he refutes the Stoic arguments in favour of (1) the existence of 


% [n this respect the anonymous commentator on the Theactetus seems to differ from the 
New Academics, subscribing to the "zetetic" ideal but also considering the possibility of being 
able to end the quest successfully: cf. 3.19-21. 

D Neither does he figure in Plut. Adv. Col cf. LÉVY 1992, p. 368-369. 

9? Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. 161: “l'addition de ce nom à la liste des Sceptiques académiciens, 
dressée par Cécilius en 13,1-3, révéle nettement le but et les adversaires que l'auteur a en 
vue.” See also BECKER 1967, p. 61: “er fügt Pyrrhon, den reinen Skeptiker, ein". 

95 Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. 1.234; Diog. Laert. 4,32-33; Numenius frg. 25 DES PLACES 1973, 
apud Eus. Praep. ev. 14,5,12-14; IOPPOLO 1986, p. 34-40; LEVY 1992, p. 22-31. 

% Philos. 23,1 (= DG 572,20-23): da] 8€ aïgeors qU.ooóqov £xXrün 'Azaòrpaidh Bu tO 
iv vi] ’Azudpnia tas Stateipas abtovs zotetodar, àv otas 6 Togo, deg ov ITvooovetot 
£z). Dyoav qu.óoo«qor, Thy azatakppiav axavtwv NEdtos siońyayev, Ws exuretosiv pèv eig 
EZGTEOU, ph pÉvror aAnogaiveodar pydev. Cf. GLUCKER 1978, p. 216. 

9 Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. XXXV. . 

% Cf. VERMANDER 1971. Km 
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gods (De nat. deor. 3,7-19), on (2) the nature of the gods (3,20-64), on (3) 
providential intervention in the government of the world®, on (4) divine 
solicitude for man (3,66-93), and also on divination? (3,14-15), but at the 
same time, as a pontifex, he admits the existence of gods and their 
providence, as it can be seen at work in divination (3,5; 14)!?!, There is, 
however, no real contradiction involved: 


I am considerably influenced by your authority, Balbus, and by the plea that 
you put forward at the conclusion of your discourse, when you exhorted me to 
remember that I am both a Cotta and a pontiff. This no doubt meant that I 
ought to uphold the beliefs about the immortal gods which have come down to 
us from our ancestors, and the rites and ceremonies and duties of religion 
(quod eo credo valebat, ut opiniones, quas a maioribus accepimus de dis immor- 
talibus, sacra caerimonias religionesque defenderem). For my part I always shall 
uphold them and always have done so (ego vero eas defendam semper 
semperque defendi), and no eloquence of anybody, learned or unlearned, shall 
cver dislodge me from the belief as to the worship of the immortal gods which 
I have inherited from our forefathers (nec ne ex ea opinione, quam a maioribus 
accepi de cultu deorum inmortalium, ullius umquam oratio aut docti aut indocti 
movebit). But on any question of religion (cum de religione agitur) I am guided 
by the high pontiffs, Titus Coruncanius, Publius Scipio and Publius Scaevola, 
not by Zeno or Cleanthes or Chrysippus; and I have Gaius Laelius, who was 
both an augur and a philosopher (augurem eundemque sapientem), to whose 
discourse upon religion, in his famous oration, ] would rather listen than to any 
leader of the Stoics. 

(De nat. deor. 3,5, transl. RACKHAM 1933172) 


Cotta's argument can be basically paraphrased as follows: "I believe in the 
gods, and always have, as I was taught by my forefathers, based on time- 
honoured traditions of the nation to which I belong. Tradition is sufficient 
for my belief. Philosophical doctrines, on the other hand, such as the Stoics’, 
fail to convince me, given also the orientation of my own philosophy, which 
distrusts the hubris of reason'*, It is not so that I do not believe in the 
existence and providence of the gods, I just don't believe what you Stoics 
have to say about them. You adduce a lot of arguments in order to prove that 


9? Lost in a large lacuna at 3,65; cf. MACKENDRICK - LEE SING 1989, p. 179 with note 39 (p. 
348-349). 

IM See also Cic. De fato 31-33. 

10t Cf, VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 236. 

Wi See also De nat. deor. 1,61-62: "itaque ego ipse pontifex, qui caerimonias religionesque 
publicas sanctissime tuendas arbitror, is hoc quod primum est. esse deos, persuaderi mihi non 
opinione solum sed etiam ad veritatem plane velim. [...] quae communia sunt vobis cum 
ceteris philosophis non attingam, ut hoc ipsum; placet enim omnibus fere mihique ipsi in 
primis deos esse. itaque non pugno; rationem tamen eam quae a te adfertur non satis firmam 
puto." |: 
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the gods exist, but instead of convincing, your arguing renders doubtful a 
matter which in my opinion admits of no doubt at all" 10: 

As a matter of fact, the Academics regard their own philosophy as charac- 
terised by reverential caution towards the divine and as the only acceptable 
attitude, since it is held to protect traditional belief against the exaggerated 
rationalistic claims of, among others, the Stoics. The Academic could 
perfectly doubt the value of theodicy without being an atheist!6, Academic 
caution allows man to ward off intrusions into the domain of religion, thus 
guaranteeing the autonomy of religion! "The Academic could argue that he 
escaped the imputations of impiety that every dogmatist was properly bound 
to incur!??, 

Insofar as Caecilius is a straight heir of Cotta's philosophical stance, his 
position has the same consistency. But Minucius has not just let him borrow 
arguments from the Academics; by omission of some arguments, selection of 
others, and exaggeration of certain aspects, he has deliberately weakened 
Caecilius’ position, so that it could be more easily refuted by Octavius - or 
so he thought. 

Essentially Caecilius’ position has remained that of Cotta, and as such 
theoretically avoids contradictions. Caecilius challenges (allegedly) 
Christian, but often Stoic- and Epicurean-flavoured opinions concerning (1) 
the existence and (2) the nature of gods, (3) divine providence on a cosmic 
level and (4) solicitude for man, and advises caution, while explicitly 
accepting the religiones traditae, but only as far as (1) the existence of gods is 
concerned as well as (4) their solicitude for man !®, The latter two points he 


I VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 237; 238-239 (on Cotta's different attitudes towards resp. the 
existence of gods — “I believe for reasons of tradition" — and divination - "I believe, but 
philosophy has to teach me how to interpret given phenomena"; cf. De nat. deor. 3,14); p. 240- 
241: "Che per Cotta (e gli scettici) non fosse provvidenza quella voluta dagli stoici [...], e che 
d'altra parte si potesse riconoscere la cura degli dei per certi aspetti della vita di un popolo 
diligente nel culto degli dei [...] @ cosa possibile e probabile. Che la divinazione, a sua volta, 
negata a livello filosofico, come prova dell'esistenza e della provvidenza degli dei, quale è 
intesa dagli stoici, potesse, per un'altra via, essere ammessa come strumento della 
benevolenza divina, quale è intesa da Cotta [...]. è cosa altrettanto possibile e probabile."; p. 
244: "Cotta, di fronte all'agnosticismo religioso della sua filosofia, il quale non gli permetteva 
di aderire al dogmatismo stoico, coltiva la religione antica del popolo romano. Del resto, il suo 
credo religioso non contrasta col suo credo filosofico." 

15 Cf. De nat. deor. 3,10 (^ Adfers haec omnia argumenta cur dii sint, remque mea sententia 
minime dubiam argumentando dubiam facis."); 3,15 ("Non igitur adhuc, quantum quidem in 
te est, Balbe, intellego deos esse; quos equidem credo esse, sed nil docent Stoici.") 

10S Cf. FESTUGIERE II 1949, p. 373; MACKENDRICK - LEE SING 1989, p. 181; BRUNT 1989, p. 
192. See De nat. deor. 3,44: "haec Carneades aiebat, non ut deos tolleret (quid enim 
philosopho minus conveniens), sed ut Stoicos nihil de dis explicare convinceret." It was the 
Academics’ view that one must not try to prove the obvious. Cf. Anon. in Theaet. 70,12-26. 
1% See, on Plutarch, INGENKAMP 1985, p. 39; BABUT 1994c, p. 578-579. 

107 Cf. BRUNT 1989, p. 194. 

108 Cf. VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 246-248. Cf. supra: p. 178. 
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reaffirms on the level of traditional religious practic : 
challenged them in the form in which they had been abs ee 
theology. Academic caution thus protects traditi inated by Stoic 
absurdities impiously upheld by dogmatic philosophers (either i erat the 
or a superstitious sense)! , In essence, Caeci Se 
subtle to be contradiction-free !10, 

This has not prevented Octavius from denouncing his Opponent’ TAE. 
as "wavering and erratic, vague and slipshod" (16,1: Santen 
lubricam nutasse sententiam”) and from accusing him of inconsisten he sel 
he wavered, from belief in the gods, at one moment, to keeping the Se m 
open at another" ("nam interim deos credere, interim Si debent 
variavit", 16,2). Caecilius is said to find himself again and aeain "i dis 
and fro amid the waves and eddies of conflicting aino o 
According to Minucius, Caecilius’ position is thus full of contradictions and 


lius’ arguments are sufficiently 


untenable, whereas in fact it is analogous to Cotta’s!12, VALGIGLIO (1973 p 
[E LAT 


249-250) has argued that any Christian (of Minucius' time) would inevitably 
have regarded Caecilius" (and Cotta’s) argumentation as contradictory: 


whereas the Academics argue for the autonomy of the domain of religion 


and fence it off from "rationalistic" speculation, the Christian considers — — 


Satu! ape 
Zwéi 


religion and philosophy to occupy the same space. To this one may addi the 575 
ai 


considerations I have developed concerning the divergent conceptions of — 
truth and Minucius’ incapacity to understand the nature of “zetetics”. To this “3 


also corresponds a different conception of philosophy!'4: whereas it was the == 


Academics’ concern to fence off the domain of religion from rationalisti -: 
intrusions, and to protect religion by affirming its autonomy, stressing the = 
limits of human knowledge, Octavius proclaims the supremacy of religion’ 
and, more in particular, divine revelation, but implicitly rejects autonomy of = 


TT Cf. Oct. 8.1: "itaque cum omnium gentium de dis inmortalibus, quamvis incerta sit vel 
ratio vel origo, maneat tamen firma consensio. neminem fero tanta audacia tamque 
inreligiosa nescio qua prudentia tumescentem, qui hanc religionem tam vetustam, tam utilem, 
tam salubrem dissolvere aut infirmare nitatur." 7 do 
110 Pace VON ALBRECHT 1987, p. 163: "Obviously, the pagan's ideas oscillate betwee 
theoretical atheism and practical acceptance of the traditional cults. It is true that this attitude 
is psychologically probable and even typical of the mentality of educated people of that time, - 
but nevertheless Octavius needs only to point out this manifest inconsistency in order to be 
sure of winning the game." See also BECKER 1967, p. 28: "Wie Cotta [...] vertritt auch * 
Caecilius zwei Uberzeugungen, die im Grunde nicht zu vereinbaren sind.” 0X 
IT 16,4 (transl. RENDALL — KERR): "identidem in contrariis ac repugnantibus iactetur, 
aestuet, fluctuetur". E f 

112 [consider the Academic point of view to be quite consistent and believe that a correctly -: 
understood "scepticism" allows to avoid both superstition and the destruction of faith, but 
leave it to the reader to pass a final judgment on the Academic position. A 
"TU See also BECKER 1967, p. 23-25 on Octavius’ and Caecilius’ treatment of self-knowledge. ~ 
ID With thanks to Prof. W. EVENEPOEL for his enlightening suggestions. = 
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philosophy — which, as a matter of fact, had never been claimed by Caecilius 
(as an Academic he had no need to claim it). The confusion is this: the 

hilosopher searches for the truth; Minucius’ Christian professes to be the 
true philosopher since he possesses truth — through revelation. Revelation 
entails that philosophy is ousted from its own domain, that of the search for 
truth. 

On the other hand, Minucius cannot be completely absolved from the 
charge of unfairness towards the Academics. In some instances he 
deliberately twists their arguments!!5. The author's mauvaise foi not only 
shows in the setting and the construction of the dialogue - Minucius’ dubious 
role as arbiter and the fact that Caecilius has to expound his views first, after 
which Octavius gets the opportunity to refute Caecilius’ arguments in a: 
speech approximately three times as long — but also in the portrayal of 
Caecilius and the way his arguments are presented. Caecilius’ style appears 
to be more rhetorical and more prone to exaggeration than Cotta's!!6, The 
course of his arguments is fairly disjointed and marked by abrupt transitions 
- in order to suggest a lack of consistency, as may be presumed (or, at least, 
it has this effect). Also, when Minucius has Caecilius explicitly deny the 
possibility of divine providence, he makes him expound a sort of Epicurean 
theory, which can indeed be related to the theory of the Epicurean Velleieus 
in De natura deorum!'S, This of course makes it more difficult to keep 
avoiding contradictions. Furthermore, Caecilius’ arguments are sometimes 
presented in such a way as to prepare already their refutation. I have already 
discussed the addition of gloriose at 13,3, and C. BECKER (1967, p. 37-38) has 
shown that Caecilius is already on the defensive with his account of Roman 
piety (6,2). As a furthér example one may point out!!? the way in which the 


"5 Cf. VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 249: “In realtà Minucio colorisce un po’ la tinta scettica del 
pensiero ceciliano, piú di quanto faccia Cicerone per Cotta, e cosí aggrava la sua posizione 
contradditoria, rendendola pit difficilmente sanabile. [...] Minucio non potè o non volle 
credere nella conciliabilita dello scetticismo con la religione."; p. 250: "Non sembra perció 
essere del tutto in buona fede. Per facilitare il suo compito, si potrebbe dire che sottace, con 
una certa tendenziosità, le possibili argomentazioni degli avversari." VALGIGLIO is 
convinced, however, that the sceptic arguments do not convince either: cf. p. 241 note 18; p. 
251. But his balanced judgment is extremely favourable in comparison with RENDALL's (in 
GLOVER - RENDALL - KERR 1931, p. 307): "Caecilius in $13 associates himself with the later 
Academic school, agnostic in outlook, acquiescing in the superstitions of the illiterate 
multitude, while professing polite but sceptical interest in the speculations and contradictions 
of rival philosophies." See also his evaluation of the tradition defended by the Academics (p. 
305-306): "Religion, alike in mythology and ritual, had more and more become a rubbish or 
refuse heap of waste products, a store-house for discarded relics of barbarism and of 
Superstition." 

"6 Cf. VALGIGLIO 1973, p. 249 note 31. 

Cf. BECKER 1967, p. 64. ` 

Cf. BEAUJEU 1964, p. 90; VERMANDER 1971, p. 16 with note 23. 

Cf. GARTNER 1995, p. 142‘note 6. 
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author has Caecilius portray the scepticism of Simonides and compare this 
to Cicero’s account of the anecdote (De nat. deor. 1,60): Cicero comments 
that Simonides was a man of wisdom and learning who had so many acute 
and subtle ideas that he just could not decide which of them was truest 

Caecilius (Oct. 13,4), on the other hand, merely says that thines became 
more and more obscure to Simonides as he went on searching for the truth 

The latter brand of scepticism seems to lead to anxiety rather than to 
ataraxia. By leaving out Cicero's quite appreciative comment, Caecilius/ 
Minucius has presented the scepticism of Simonides as totally undesirable 

Minucius clearly wanted to convince his audience or reader that Caecilius" 
position was indeed contradictory and that his philosophy has nothing 
valuable to offer!, : 

Minucius at the end of his dialogue has Caecilius betray his "zetetic" ideal 
The way Caecilius is cast, and his conversion staged, testifies to Minucius’ 
incapacity to understand what Academic philosophy is about. “Philosophy” 
has acquired a new meaning and its relation to religion has drastically 
changed. On the other hand, the very existence of the Octavius shows that an 
Academic-fashioned philosophy still made sense to some of Minucius' 
contemporaries!?!, [t is certainly plausible that the author was acquainted 
with philosophers who were wont to call themselves Academics, like 
Plutarch and Favorinus presumably did some generations earlier. 


129 Cf. BECKER 1967, p. 69 note 17: "im Gegensatz ide ecilius or de 
Zwiespalt zwischen Skepsis und traditioneller Bod RETE 
12) GARTNER 1995, p. 144-145 believes that Academic philosophy had tong disappeared from 
the intellectual scene, and accordingly relates Minucius’ attacks to the Pyrthonists. He also 
thinks that Caecilius’ arguments are distorted by the fact that they are essentially no longer 
Academic but Pyrrhonian. This follows from GÄRTNER's interpretation of New Academic 
philosophy as a form of probabilism (p. 142-144; 146). 
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CHAPTER 7 
AFTERWORD 


When studying Platonic philosophy of the Early Empire one must keep in 
mind that there is no such thing as a unitarian, monolithic Middle Platonism. 
In the absence of a central authoritative institution different types of 
Platonism were free to develop. There was no official course which 
Platonists were supposed to adopt. This period saw attempts to study Plato’s 
philosophy systematically, to structure the corpus of his texts.in various 
ways, to write commentaries on dialogues, to gather doxographic accounts, 
to develop some kind of educational programme for students, and hence to 
compile handbooks such as the Didaskalikos. Attempts to free Platonism 
from extraneous influences - Stoic, Aristotelian (cf. Atticus) or sceptic (cf. 
Numenius) - coexisted and interfered with the practice to discuss Platonic 
philosophy in terms of the then existent philosophical koinè or to explain it 
in a Stoic or Peripatetic theoretical framework. In this diversified 
philosophical landscape diversity! the need to define and legitimate one's 
own position was strongly felt. Contrary to the long-held received opinion, 
the New Academic legacy was still of some importance in this context of 
conflicting self-images. New Academic influence appears to have been 
prominent especially in those cases in which Platonists had to definc their 
position in opposition to Stoics and Epicureans. In order to emphasise their 
loyalty to this tradition several Platonists apparently chose to call themselves 
Academics: this was the case for the line Ammonius-Plutarch-Favorinus, 
and probably for the philosophers implicitly addressed in the anonymous 
commentary on the Theatetus, and perhaps also for some of Minucius Felix's 
contemporaries. 

There is no reason to deny the overall “doctrinal” outlook of the phase in 
the history of Platonism conventionally designated as Middle Platonism. But 
it is another thing to say that it is “dogmatic”. Heterogeneous as its traditions 
may be, Middle Platonism is generally characterised by attempts to 
determine the doctrines of Plato on the basis of a scholarly approach that 
combines the systematic use of texts belonging to the Platonic corpus with 
the discussion of previous and contemporaneous interpretations?. As we 


! In DONINI's words (1990, p. 89): "la varietà e la diversificazione delle forme assunte dalla 
filosofia platonica nei tre secoli che intercorsero fra la fine dell'Academia e la comparsa della 
filosofia di Plotino." 
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have seen, the nature of this endeavour does not necessarily rule out nor 
even conflict with the incorporation of Academic themes and strategies. If 
Academism were to be understood unqualifiedly as “scepticism”, then there 
would indeed be little room for it in Middle Platonism. [t should be charac- 
terised more properly, however, as an “aporetic” or "zetetic" philosophy, 
which functioned in an essentially polemical context. As Academic 
philosophy did not object to dogmata as such, and moreover insisted on 
Platonic themes such as the difference between human and divine cognition 
and that between knowledge and opinion, it can no longer be ruled out on a 
priori grounds that it exerted some influence in later Platonism. 

In order to detect traces of New Academism in Platonism after 
Antiochus, I have first examined the treatment of two controversial issues in 
different authors and texts, viz. the debate about the overall interpretation 
of the Theaetetus and the different views and appreciations of Socrates' 
aporetic approach to philosophy. Middle Platonic references to the 
Theaetetus appear to be very often related to the Academic epistemological 
debate, and are closely linked to the problem of the labelling of Plato's 
dialogues and their diaeretic classification. The classification. system 
originated in the context of the epistemological debate and as a reaction 
against radically sceptical interpretations of Plato. Not only do these early 
classificatory attempts presuppose these controversies, the authors referring 
to it (Albinus, Diogenes Laertius, the author of the Prolegomena) appear to 
be fully aware of this context. Different readings of the Theaetetus 
corresponded to the divergent positions in the debates raised by the New 
Academics. This is evidenced in the anonymous Commentary, which clearly 
contains traces of competing interpretations of the Theaetetus, and is itself 
one of the major texts testifying to the topicality of the Academic 
controversy for Middle Platonists. The much later anonymous Prolegomena, 
the sources of which presumably date back to the Early Empire, may also be 
held to contain evidence of Middle Platonic debates on the interpretation of 
the Theaetetus and, more generally, of Middle Platonic interest in the 
Academic debate. 

Socrates is at the center of a second cluster of themes related to New 
Academic philosophy: his zetetic, elenctic, and aporetic approach to 
philosophy had been the model for Hellenistic Academics. Plutarch's 
treatise against Colotes proves that (some) Platonists of his time still felt the 
need to defend Socratic-Academic philosophy against its detractors; there is 
some plausibility to the thesis that Favorinus as well shared the same 
concern. Both the interpretation of the Theaetetus and the appreciation of 
Socrates’ zetetic conception of philosophy are main concerns of the 


? Ido not claim, of course, that Middle Platonism is unique in this respect. 
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anonymous commentary, but also of Plutarch’s first Quaestio Platonica, 
which has served as our guideline through Plutarch’s Academism. 

The search for truth, with aporia and elenchos are essential moments, was 
central to Plutarch’s philosophical enterprise, as has amply been shown by 
the references to various texts of his, such as De sera numinis vindicta, De 
Iside et Osiride, De genio Socratis, the Pythian dialogues, the polemical 
tracts, the essays on Seelenheilung and many other passages in the corpus. 
Plutarch fully espoused the zetetic ideal and combined the Academic and 
Platonic awareness of the limits of human knowledge with Platonist 
psychology and metaphysics: in order to do so, he made use of the 
conception of dual causality and the related antitheses sensible-intelligible 
and opinion-knowledge?. Plutarch’s references to the Platonic concept of 
recollection are inextricably linked to his conviction that the human soul, by 
its very nature, in principle has the aptitude to attain noetic knowledge and 
ought to aspire to-it. 

In the theses ascribed to Plutarch in Damascius’ notes on the Phaedo as 
found in codex Marcianus gr. 196 (= Plutarch, fragments 215-217) anamnesis 
was linked in.like fashion to New Academic themes. Traces of a similar 
approach, though much less elaborated, may be discerned in the discourses 
of his near-contemporary Maximus of Tyre, as can be gathered from the 
passages I have referred to in text and notes. 

Plutarch's brand of Platonism presumably owes much to the philosophy 
of the so-called fourth Academy; this may be inferred from his insistence on 
the one-Academy-thesis, his somewhat ambivalent utterances on xav&)npus 
and the extensive use he makes of the plausibility concept to accept doctrines 
and theories provisionally. Plutarch was also convinced that the Academics 
were not — as their detractors would have it - opposed to traditional religion, 
but actually protected the faith handed down by the forefathers. For the 
Academic thinkers warned against exaggerated (Stoic) claims to knowledge 
in the domain of religion, recommended caution and called to mind the 
limits of human cognition. 

The evidence regarding Favorinus (who was a very prolific author), Galen 
and Epictetus shows that the epistemological debate had not yet lost its 
significance for Platonists of the second century A.D. Indeed, Academic 
philosophy could still be fashionable in Plutarch's day, and even one or two 
generations after him. If Minucius Felix's Octavius may not reveal much 
about contemporaneous pagan philosophy, it seems at least to suggest that 
Academism was not yet quite outmoded. A topic worth of further study 
would certainly be the treatment of Academic philosophy by Christian 


3 In this respect, and probably in others as well, Taurus appears to have been quite close to 
Plutarch. OPSOMER 1997c. Cf. supra, p. 18. 
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authors — one need only be reminded of St Augustine's Contra Academi 
However, this would inevitably result in a study of a different nature pur 
although the subject matter is quite close to that of the present mono Ge 
I have decided to reserve this for another occasion. id 
I have not exhausted the evidence on (New) Academic tendencies i 
Middle Platonism. Other interesting information may still be found ies 
particularly in some Neoplatonic treatises and commentaries. It sa Ge 
worth the effort to examine, for instance, the evidence on some Brand : 
interpretations of the Parmenides* offered by Proclus in the ee 
paragraphs to his commentary on this dialogue’, We have seen that the 
commentaries on the first Alcibiades contain references to Middle Patani 
discussions which cannot be properly understood if isolated from th 
Academic background. In much the same way the Parmenides armes 
seems to me to refer to discussions on the doctrinal and epistemological 
value to be attributed to this dialogue. Their context is clearly the diacreti 
classification. What appears to have been at stake, I think, was the ec 
pn ag of Platonic philosophy in the aftermath of the epistemological 
Surely Academic tendencies were not omnipresent in Middle Platonism 
nor were all the Middle Platonists sympathetic to the New Acadamy and its 
legacy. Many Platonists of this period undeniably belong to disimaly 
different traditions — some of them hostile to the New Cer ES But the 
type of Middle Platonism most scholars are familiar with - H Dokus 
Mittelplatonismus one might say — is not just the only type. With this 
monograph I have merely reacted against the extremist but still commonl 
held thesis that New Academism was totally extinct in Middle beri 
What I believe to have shown is that there is at least one Middle tatone 
tradition, represented most prominently by Plutarch, that still attached great 
value to the zetetic and aporetic approach, and most probably even daed 
the epithet Academic to stress its adherence to the ideals of the New 
Academy, which it considered to belong truly to the genuine Platonic 
tradition. These Academic tendencies were not insignificant either fo 
raised by the New Academy have left clearly detectable traces in the 
anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus and in various other texts such as 
the Prolegomena and even the Didaskalikos*. But above all one should roles 


: Cf. GÓRLER 1994, p. 841. 
Cf. Proclus /n Parm. 1 630,37-635,27; 992,29-994 12; T) 
1. j ,27; 992,29-994,12; Theol. Plat. 1.8-9; In Alci 21; 
ni See also Philop. /n Anal. pr. 6,19-9,20; Galen De Plac. Hipp. et Plat Ger) GO 
TEEL's article Proclus et l'interprétation logique du Parménide, forthcoming in the 
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to Plutarch. Not only is he the best-known Greek author of his age, but by 
the standards of his own time? he is also a major Platonist philosopher, with 
considerable influence on some of his contemporaries. His philosophical 
works show that the New Academic zetetic ideal and strategies are not 
naturally opposed to more “traditional” metaphysical Platonist themes. 
Plutarch continued the tradition of his master Ammonius and passed it on to 
the next generation, as his ideal of philosophy could still inspire others. The 
“Academic movement” was apparently sufficiently strong and significant to 
provoke fierce reactions from the leading Stoic philosopher of the era and 
from the philosophically educated physician Galen. 

I have shown that it was a viable option for Middle Platonists to 
incorporate Academic themes in their interpretation of Platonism, and that 
it certainly made sense to determine one’s position relative to Academic 
views and issues. Middle Platonic doctrine appears not irreconcilable with 
Academism. The resulting philosophy is not dogmatic nor sceptic in an 
absolute sense, but truly zetetic. Hopefully the present monograph, through 
its focus on the significance of the zetetic approach for some Middle 
Platonists, will contribute to our search for truth about Middle Platonic 
philosophy and correct the view that New Academism was completely 
forgotten. Fortunately, unlike ancient Platonists, we are not under the 
compulsion to establish a unitarian, monolithic interpretation of the history 


of Platonism. 


? And why should we always prefer others? Moreover, not to search for historical standards 
takes place at the risk of unquestioningly assuming one's own standards to be universal. 
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In de traditionele historiografie van het Platonisme wordt doorgaans gesteld 
dat Antiochus van Ascalon (eerste eeuw v. Chr.) een eind maakte aan de 
sceptische tendenzen van het hellenistische platonisme, de zgn. “Nieuwe 
Academie”, en een tijdperk van vernieuwd dogmatisme inluidde. Hij zou de 
bepalende figuur zijn voor de verdere ontwikkeling van het Platonisme, in de 
eerste plaats voor het Midden-Platonisme (de gebruikelijke benaming voor | 
het Platonisme in de vroege Keizertijd, vóór Plotinus). In deze studie wordt" 
echter aangetoond dat de filosofie van de hellenistische “Nieuwe” Academie 
nog steeds actucel was ten tijde van het Midden-Platonisme en dat de 
polemieken over epistemologische kwesties bleven doorwerken. Dit gaat in 
tegen de gangbare.visie op het Midden-Platonisme, die vooral vorm heeft 
gekregen in de negentiende-eeuwse Forschung, met name door het werk van 
Eduard Zeller. Hij en zijn tijdgenoten gingen uit van een aantal begrippen 
en schema's waaraan een universeel karakter werd toebedeeld, maar die in 
feite vaak bepaald waren door de negentiende-eeuwse context. Een van die 
tegenstellingen was het paar scepticisme-dogmatisme. 

Vernieuwd onderzoek naar de geschiedenis van het antieke scepticisme 
heeft er toe geleid dat onze visie op de hellenistische Nieuwe Academie 
aanzienlijk veranderd is en meer genuanceerd is geworden. Het is namelijk 
gebleken dat men een sterk verarmd beeld schetst wanneer men de hellenis- 
tische periode wil zien als een moment in de eeuwige strijd tussen 
scepticisme en dogmatisme en men de opponenten in het epistemologisch 
debat zonder meer als sceptici en dogmatici karakteriseert. Vaak heeft dit 
schematisch denken ook tot een aantal overtrokken of ronduit verkeerde 
voorstellingen geleid: de scepsis zou een twijfel aan het bestaan van een 
objectieve wereld inhouden; de Nieuwe Academie zou gericht zijn tegen de 
traditionele religie en moraal; de Nieuw-Academische geest zou in strijd zijn 
met het (dogmatische) platonisme en met Plato zelf; het midden-platonisme 
zou zich, omdat het door een fundamenteel religieuze bekommernis 
bewogen wordt, van de Nieuwe Academie hebben afgewend. Een aantal van 
deze gemeenplaatsen en vooroordelen zijn restanten van een type geschied- 
schrijving van de filosofie dat zelf in grote mate van a priori schemati- 
seringen uitging. Hiermee blijkt men tevens in grote mate de beeldvorming 
van de tegenstanders en concurrenten van de hellenistische academie te 
hebben overgenomen.. 
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De wetenschappelijke benadering die de laaste decennia gangbaar is 
geworden gaat uit van de polemische context van het hellenistische 
scepticisme. Als men minder de nadruk legt op doctrines en meer op het 
polemische karakter van de hellenistische filosofie, krijgt men namelijk een 
geheel ander beeld van dit zogenaamde scepticisme. Minstens even 
belangrijk dan de sceptische “stellingen” blijken immers de strategieën en de 
argumentatietechnieken. Een cruciaal aspect is ook de filosofische positie- 
bepaling", waarbij de legitimering van de eigen filosofische positie door het 
opeisen van de autoriteit van voorgangers centraal staat, alsmede de 
pogingen om de autoriteit van zijn tegenstanders te ondermijnen. : dit 
perspectief heeft het onderzoek naar de hellenistische Academie reeds een 
aantal nieuwe inzichten opgeleverd, maar de implicaties daarvan op het 
onderzoek naar het Midden-Platonisme zijn nog nauwelijks uitgewerkt. Het 
is precies onze bedoeling geweest deze nieuwe inzichten naar het Midden- 
Platonisme door te trekken. Dit is dan ook de context waarbinnen deze 
studie zi i fileren. 

M de aneia van Nieuw-Academische thema’s aan te 
tonen, bespreek ik cen aantal teksten, die hier voor het Set in tim 
samenhang bestudeerd worden: de anonieme commentaar op de en 
de getuigenissen aangaande de systemen ontworpen om het orpus 
Platonicum in te delen; de Neoplatonische Prolegomena in Platonis philoso- 
phicam, een geschrift dat ontegensprekelijk teruggaat op Midden-Plato- 
nische bronnen; de getuigenissen over de polemieken tussen Favorinus, 
Epictetus en Galenus. De belangrijkste auteur in dit opzicht is echter Plut- 
archus, van wie een omvangrijk œuvre bewaard is en die als filosoof blijk 
geeft van een constante bekommernis om Academische thema s met Plato- 
nische metafysische elementen te verenigen en zijn eigen positie ten Ce 
van de geschiedenis van de Academie te bepalen. Deze tendens kom 
duidelijk tot uiting in de polemische werken tegen Stoici en ann, in 
de werken over Delphische religie, in geschriften over 'natuurwetense ap- 
pelijke” onderwerpen, maar ook in de werken die zijn Plato-exegese 
bevatten. Als centrale tekst voor deze studie werd echter de eerste greu 
Platonica gekozen, die Plutarchus’ meest expliciete poging is om so 5i 
mische polemiek te combineren met Plato's metafysica. De verschi e 
thema’s die in deze Quaestio aan bod komen zijn alle op een of de 
manier gerelateerd aan de epistemologische polemieken: de filoso a 
erfenis van Socrates, zijn befaamde "goddelijk teken (het ap arde le 
interpretatie van de- Theaetetus, *elenktiek", "aporetiek ; de geschiedenis 
van de Academie, de zoektocht naar de waarheid ("zetetiek )en E 
Plutarchus’ Quaestio heeft als richtsnoer voor deze studie pu S 
we onderzoeken in welke andere Midden-Platonische teksten de ge e 
werpen voorkomen die Plutarchus in de eerste Quaestio behandelt o 
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waarop hij alludeert, dan zijn meteen de Nieuw-Academische tendenzen in 
deze fase van de geschiedenis van het Midden-Platonisme in kaart gebracht. 
Plutarchus' beweringen dat hij zijn filosofische scholing in de Academie, 
bij zijn meester Ammonius, heeft opgedaan, kunnen onmogelijk verwijzen 
naar de officiéle school die de verre, maar rechtstreekse institutionele 
voortzetting zou zijn van Plato's Academie. De Academie bestond immers 
ten tijde van Plutarchus niet meer als instituut. Plutarchus verwijst dus naar 
Ammonius “privé-school”, een kleinschalige onderneming allicht, die er 
geen aanspraak op kon maken de officiéle en centrale vertegenwoordigster 
te zijn van het Platonisme. Plutarchus' uitspraken bewijzen wel dat 
Ammonius zijn school expliciet "Academie" noemde, wellicht om te 
beklemtonen dat de Platonisch-Academische traditie filosofisch gezien 
fundamenteel één is, en dat zijn eigen denken in het verlengde daarvan ligt. - 
Plutarchus deed waarschijnlijk hetzelfde voor zijn eigen ^school". 
In het tweede hoofdstuk onderzoeken wij het belang dat de interpretatie 
van de Theaetetus had voor het epistemologische debat. Vooreerst 
bestuderen wij er de classificatieschema's die op de dialogen van Plato 
werden toegepast. De voornaamste getuigenissen hierover zijn te vinden in 
Albinus' Prologus en in Diogenes Laertius' Leven van Plato; het systeem zelf 
dateert uit de tijd van Thrasyllus. Het tot stand komen en de concrete 
uitwerking van de zgn. "diaeretische" classificatie moet worden gezien in het 
licht van de discussies over de vraag "of Plato dogmatiscert". Het belang- 
rijkste onderscheid dat in de diaerese wordt gemaakt is dat tussen “hyphege- 
matische" en "aporetische" dialogen. De dialogen van de eerste categorie 
zouden bedoeld zijn om doctrines aan te brengen; de aporetische dialogen 
zouden uitsluitend gewijd zijn aan de weerlegging van verkeerde theorieén 
en opvattingen. Het bestaan van het diaerctisch systeem zelf houdt reeds een 
veroordeling van de radikaal "aporetische" interpretatie van Plato in, 
aangezien het de aporetick slechts een gedeelte van het Corpus laat beslaan. 
Men mag aannemen dat het systeem daarom gericht was tegen Academici 
die steeds dezelfde (passages uit de) dialogen aanhaalden - niet op de laatste 
plaats uit de Theaetetus — om een beeld van Plato als aporeticus te schetsen. 
Het ontstaan van het classificatieschema valt samen met het begin van de 
systematische studie van het hele Corpus. 

Dat Plutarchus in de eerste Quaestio Platonica van een uitspraak uit de 
Theaetetus in de epistemologische problematiek terechtkomt, is zeker geen 
toeval. Deze dialoog, met de thema's van de maieutiek en het zoeken naar 
de waarheid, speelde immers een eersteplansrol in het epistemologische 
debat, met name in de polemiek rond de juiste evaluatie van de filosofie van 
Socrates en van Plato. Dit wordt bevestigd door onze studie van de op 
papyrus bewaarde anonieme commentaar op de Theaetetus. In de commen- 
taar zijn sporen van radikaal “aporetische” lezingen van deze dialoog zicht- 
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baar, maar eveneens pogingen om het belang van de aporetiek voor het 
Platonisme af te zwakken. De commentator zelf probeert een middenkoers 
te varen tussen deze tegengestelde interpretaties. De anonieme Prolego- 
mena in Platonis philosophiam bevestigen het belang van de interpretatie 
van de Theaetetus in de Academische context. Uit dit geschrift kan worden 
afgeleid dat de aporetici hun interpretatie van Plato’s filosofie voornamelijk 
op de Theaetetus baseerden. Het is daarom beslist geen toeval dat ook Plu- 
tarchus’ referenties naar deze dialoog bijna steeds in een epistemologische 
context kunnen worden gesitueerd, 

In het derde hoofdstuk benaderen wij de Academische problematiek 
vanuit het perspectief van de figuur van Socrates. Eén van de voornaamste 
strijdpunten in de polemieken blijkt de geestelijke erfenis van Socrates te 
zijn geweest. De Academici inspireerden zich op Socrates’ aporetiek en 
“zetetiek”. Hiertegen reageerden de Epicureeërs, die een zeer negatief 
Socratesbeeld schetsten: Socrates was een GhaCwv en eigov. Wij bestuderen 
hoe Plutarchus, voornamelijk in het strijdschrift Adversus Colotem, Socrates 
tegen beschuldigingen en verdachtmakingen in verdediging neemt en dit 
koppelt aan een verdediging van Arcesilaus en de Nieuw-Academische 
filosofic in het algemeen. 

Het vierde hoofdstuk staat centraal in deze studie. Hierin wordt de eerste 
Quaestio Platonica bestudecrd, waarbij de aandacht telkens ook gaat naar 
andere teksten van Plutarchus en andere Midden-Platonische auteurs 
waarin dezelfde thema’s aan bod komen. l 

Het blijkt dat de eerste Quaestio Platonica inspeelt op de anti-Socratische 
polemiek zoals die vooral door de Epicurecérs werd gevoerd. Plutarchus 
verdedigt er Socrates impliciet tegen het verwijt van grootspraak: hoe kon 
Socrates zich voor zijn filosofie op cen God beroepen? Meer specifiek: hoe 
moeten wij zijn uitspraak uit de Theaetetus interpreteren dat God hem 
gebiedt de verloskunde te beoefenen zonder zelf te verwekken? Als 
Plutarchus een interpretatie afwijst die in deze bewering van Socrates een 
uiting van elowvela ziet, dan kan dit worden geïnterpreteerd in de context 
van de Epicureische polemiek, waarin Socrates precies clowveta wordt 
aangewreven. Ook Plutarchus’ allusie op de matéia hoort in een 
Academische context, zoals op basis van een aantal parallellen wordt 
aangetoond. 

Socrates beroept zich volgens Plutarchus terecht op zijn Sayrovov. Het 
gaat om een externe goddelijke stem, die hem aanspoort tot een bepaald 
soort filosofie. Socrates wordt ertoe aangemaand de elenktiek te beoefenen, 
die erin bestaat dat hij anderen hun schijnweten en eigenwaan ontneemt. De 
elenktiek is noodzakelijk als men de waarheid wil zoeken: elenktiek en 
catharsis behoren tot het aporetische moment van de filosofie, dat 
onontbeerlijk is voor de “zetetiek” (Dit wordt onder meer bevestigd door 
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Albinus’ beschouwingen over het curriculum dat de jonge Platonici moeten 
doorlopen). De eigenliefde, meer bepaald de verliefdheid op eigen opinies, 
blijkt een belangrijke hinderpaal voor het verwerven van echte kennis. Het 
hebben van eigen overtuigingen kan dus vanuit deze optiek best worden 
vermeden: het leidt tot pu.avtia, de vijand van de zelfkennis, en ondermijnt 
de geloofwaardigheid van de leraar die de kennis van anderen moet 
beoordelen. Alleen hij die geen eigen opinies te verdedigen heeft, kan als 
een onpartijdig rechter optreden voor de opinies van anderen. De 
tegenstelling tussen het eigene (tà ovyyevi] xai oixeia, tò äu) en het 
goede (tò BéXuorov, tà xakd) is constitutief voor de eerste Quaestio 
Platonica, alsook voor het traktaat De adulatore et amico: de meeste mensen 
zijn niet in staat zich een onbevooroordeeld, juist oordeel te vormen over 
wat van hen zelf komt. Eigenliefde (@tAavutia) leidt tot eigenwaan (oinua, 
doSooogic). ; 

Dit heeft grote gevolgen voor de filosofie. Deze moet zich aan Socrates 
spiegelen, maar in feite blijven de meeste filosofische stromingen vastzitten 
in het formuleren en verdedigen van eigen opinies. De enige juiste methode 
is dan ook de socratische, waarbij het zoeken naar de waarheid de enige 
bekommernis is, en niet het gelijk halen. De veelheid van filosofische 
stromingen zelf is reeds een indicatie van een verkeerde toestand: er kan 
hoogstens één filosofie zijn die waarheidsgetrouw is. Wie daarvan afwijkt, 
dwaalt noodzakelijkerwijze. 

Plutarchus verdedigt de eenheid van de academische inspiratie impliciet 
tegen aantijgingen dat de Academie van de ware geest van Plato was 
afgeweken. Het zijn de academici die als enigen in de juiste geest en in het 
spoor van Socrates en Plato de zoektocht naar de waarheid aangaan. De 
verdediging van de één-Academie-these is een eerste raakpunt met de 
filosofie van Philo van Larissa. Andere belangrijke raakpunten zijn de 
opvatting over de filosofie als een zoektocht naar de waarheid (“zetetiek”) 
en de positieve waardering van het aporetische. 

Een cruciale stelling was voor Plutarchus dat de Academische aporetiek 
geenszins in conflict kwam met de traditionele religie. Het was daarentegen 
zijn overtuiging dat de Academische opschorting van het oordeel leidt tot 
evhaBera 10905 tò fetov en dat ze zo de religie in feite beschermt tegen de 
rationalistische benadering van godsdienst en theologie die eigen was aan 
onder meer de stoïci. 

Als Plutarchus ingaat op het vraagstuk of een “kataleptische” kennis 
mogelijk is, houdt hij het op een hypothetische formulering. Zo vermijdt hij 
in de tegenspraak te vervallen te zeggen dat hij weet dat de dingen niet 
kenbaar zijn. Koroimic was een cruciaal concept in de hellenistische 
polemieken: volgens, de stoici is zekere kennis mogelijk omdat bepaalde 
voorstellingen de garantie van hun eigen waarheid in zich dragen. Dit werd 
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door de Academici bestreden. Het is opvallend dat Plutarchus, telkens 
wanneer hij xatcéAnwig ter sprake brengt, voor een hypothetische 
formulering kiest. Hierin kan men de invloed van het standpunt van Philo 
van Larissa zien: dat de stoïsche definitie van xatcaAnwts moet worden 
afgewezen, betekent niet dat de dingen niet van nature kenbaar zouden zijn. 

Plutarchus’ eerste Quaestio Platonica culmineert in de beschouwingen 
over de anamneseleer. De enige echte kennis, namelijk de noëtische kennis 
van het goddelijke, komt niet van buiten, maar is altijd in de ziel aanwezig. 
Socrates’ verloskunde haalt deze anamnetische kennis naar boven. De 
leraarsfunctie van Socrates bestaat er niet in dat hij zijn eigen kennis 
overdraagt op zijn leerlingen, zoals de sofisten pretenderen te doen. 
Integendeel, hij wekt de aanwezige maar latente kennis bij hen op. De 
noëtische kennis die door anamnese wordt verkregen, is onderscheiden van 
de òóEa, de zintuiglijke kennis. Plutarchus was wellicht van oordeel dat 
kennis van de intelligibele werkelijkheid in principe mogelijk is, maar dat 
perfecte kennis van het goddelijke voor de geïncarneerde ziel onbereikbaar 
is. 

Plutarchus koppelt de Nieuw-Academische filosofie aan het Platonische 
onderscheid tussen zintuiglijke en noétische kennis. Door anamnese kunnen 
wij de Ideeën, het goddelijke, tot op zekere hoogte Kennen. Op deze manier 
weet Plutarchus “Academische” en “Platonische” motieven harmonieus te 
combineren. Voor hem bestaat er tussen beide geen tegenstelling, laat staan 
tegenspraak. Plutarchus kon zich, in het beeld dat hij van zichzelf als filosoof 
had, zowel een Platonicus als cen Academicus noemen. 

Ook Plutarchus’ vriend — en vermoedelijk ooit zijn leerling — Favorinus 
van Arelate placht zichzelf Academicus te noemen. Aan de door hem 
gevoerde polemieken is het vijfde hoofdstuk van deze studie gewijd. De 
Platonische metafysica was in zijn denken misschien minder uitgesproken 
aanwezig, maar wellicht zag ook hij geen tegenstelling tussen Platonisme en 
Academische filosofie. In het aan Favorinus opgedragen tractaat De primo 
frigido roept Plutarchus op tot een filosofische, dit wil zeggen, een 
academische houding van voorzichtigheid, waarbij hij ook refereert aan de 
epistemologie van Plato's Timaeus en Phaedo. De getuigenissen over 
Favorinus lijken te bevestigen dat Plutarchus’ vriend deze raadgevingen ter 
harte nam. De belangrijkste bron over de filosofie van Favorinus is Galenus’ 
tractaatje De optima doctrina. Hierin tracht Galenus de contradicties in 
Galenus’ positie aan te tonen. Men heeft uit Galenus’ getuigenis proberen af 
te leiden dat het denken van Favorinus een evolutie onderging. Ten 
onrechte, want Galenus wijst niet op een evolutie, maar op (vermeende) 
contradicties in Favorinus’ denken. Maar Favorinus’ positie blijkt minder 
contradictorisch dan Galenus wil aantonen. Uit Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. 11,5 
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kan worden afgeleid dat Favorinus’ Academische positie voldoende subtiel 
en genuanceerd was om interne contradicties te vermijden. 

Wij zijn erin geslaagd een polemiek te reconstrueren tussen Favorinus en 
de stoïsche filosoof Epictetus. Hoogstwaarschijnlijk had Epictetus eerder de 
academische filosofie van Plutarchus aangevallen. In ieder geval verdedigt 
Favorinus de Academie tegen Epictetus. Galenus kiest in deze polemiek de 
kant van Epictetus. De polemieken over de (Nieuw-)Academische filosofie 
blijken dus door te werken tot in het werk van Galenus. 

In het zesde hoofdstuk wordt de anti-Academische polemiek van de 
christelijke auteur Minucius Felix bestudeerd. Minucius blijkt niet te 
polemiseren, zoals men doorgaans aanneemt, tegen een absoluut 
scepticisme, maar specifiek tegen de Academische filosofie. In zijn dialoog > 
Octavius ensceneert hij de bekering van de heiden Caecilius. De filosofische 
standpunten van Caecilius — en alleen deze, niet zijn argumenten tegen de 
Christenen — zijn duidelijk van Academische aard. Minucius heeft zich 
hiervoor voornamelijk op Cicero’s De natura deorum gebaseerd. Minucius 
heeft echter de Academische argumentatie bewust verzwakt weergegeven. 
Daarbij komt dat hij nict begreep waar het de Academische filosofie 
eigenlijk om te doen is. Waar de Academici de zoektocht naar de waarheid 
als het doel van de filosofie zagen, beschouwt Minucius de zoektocht als 
voorbij en overbodig, aangezien de waarheid door de openbaring een 
verworvenheid is geworden. Doordat Minucius een ander concept van 
waarheid hanteert en er impliciet een andere opvatting over de verhouding 
tussen filosofie en religie op na houdt, was de dialoog met de Academici bij 
voorbaat tot mislukken gedoemd. Minucius richt zich met zijn werk tot de 
gecultiveerde heidenen en geloofsgenoten. De Octavius bewijst de 
actualiteit van de Academische filosofie in zijn tijd. Het is aannemelijk dat 
hij personen kende die zichzelf — net zoals Plutarchus en Favorinus enkele 
generaties eerder — aanhangers van de Academie noemden. 

Hiermee is aangetoond dat de Academische tendenzen niet geheel 
verdwenen waren ten tijde van het Midden-Platonisme. Binnen het 
Platonisme van deze tijd, dat voornamelijk door zijn heterogeniteit 
gekenmerkt werd, bestond er minstens één belangrijke stroming die zich op 
de Academische traditie beriep. 
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